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Declaration of Principles adopted unanimously at the Ninth 
Annual Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, held at Baltimore, June eighth to fourteenth:— 


We believe in Truth, the corner stone of all honorable and successful business, 
and we pledge ourselves each to one and one to all to make this the foundation of our 
dealings, to the end that our mutual relations may become still more harmonious and 
efficient. 

We believe in Truth, not only in the printed word, but in every phase of business 
connected with the creation, publication and dissemination of advertis sing. 

We believe there should be no double standard of morality involving buyer and 
seller of adve rtising or advertising material. Governmental agencies insist on ‘‘full 
weight” packages, and ‘full weight” circulation figures. They also should insist on 
“full weight’? delivery in every commercial transaction involved in advertising. We 
believe that agents and advertisers should not issue copy containing manifestly 
exaggerated statements, slurs, or offensive matter of any kind, and that no such 
statements should be given publici ity. 

We indorse the work of the National Vigilance Committee, and believe in the 
continued and persistent education of the press and public regarding fraudulent 
advertising, and recommend that the Commission, with the co-operation of the 
National Vigilance Committee, should pass upon problems raised and conduct cam- 
We believe it to be the duty of every advertising 


paigns of education on these lines. 
» advertising to this Commission 


interest to submit problems regarding questionable 
and to the National Vigilance Committee. 

We believe that the elimination of sharp practice on the part of both buyer and 
seller of advertising and advertising material will result from the closer relationship 
that is being established, and that in place of minor antagonisms, will come personal 
co-operation to the increased benefit of all concerned, and the uplifting of the great 
and growing business of advertising. 

We believe in upholding the hands worthy to be upheld, and we believe that each 
and every member owes a duty to this Association of enforcing the Code of Morals 
based on Truth in Advertising, and Truth and Integrity in all the functions per- 
taining thereto id 
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Johnson’s * 
Prepared Wax 


A complete finish and polish 
for all wood—floors, wood- 
work and furniture. 


Johnson’s 
Wood Dye 


In 17 shades—for 
the artistic color- 
ing of all wood— 
soft and hard. 


Use the coupon 
for trial packages 
and FREE In- 


struction Book, 


AND: . : | 
FURNITURE” . a 4) 


PRESENT THIS COUPON TO YOUR DEALER IN PAINTS ' 





S. C. Johnson gua 45c—Value FREE-45c 


& Son To Paint, Hardware or Drug Dealer: Furnish the 
Fat he bearer, free of all expense, with 
The Wood Finishing 1-—-25c Instruction Book 
Authorities’’ 1—10c Bottle Johnson’s Wood Dye 
1—10c Can Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 


Racine, Wisconsin 
(Must be presented by an adult.) s9 
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A Pen for 


AN Particular 


founvann PEL] Pecillo 


Writes instantly without skipping or blotting. Will 
not leak or soil the fingers. The ‘‘ladder feed,” 
the “gold tip feed” and the ‘‘screwdown 

cap” give these qualities of Pen Perfec- 
tion to the “Swan.” Fitted with 

14 Kt. gold iridium pointed pen 
for 70 years conceded to be 
the best made. Pens of 

many styles and sizes. 
Surely one of 

















Give the Swan 

a practical test at 
your local dealer. He 
will be glad to let you try it. 
Prices ranging from $2.50 up. 
“Swan” pens may be had in chased 
vulcanite, sterling silver, rolled or plated 
gold, plain, engraved or filigree. 































them will suit 





you. October issue of Sunset will carry full 


page announcement of the new 
“Swan Self Filler.” Watch for it. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 

A home school, preparatory 

Chevy Chase Seminary and finishing, for young ladies. 

-rature, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven 

sports Healthful location in Washington's ‘‘Suburb 
rtesian water. 









Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, ) Principals. 





Mount Tamalpais Military Academy 
1 Rafael, California. Fully accredited. U.S. Army Officer. Cavalry and 
ed Artillery. Open air Gym. and Swimming Pool. Twenty-third year 

ige 14, 1912. Boys accepted for Summer Vacation. 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., DD., Head Master 





ANDERSON ACADEMY 


ituated in a district noted for salubrity and climate. Well 
equipped. Has large swimming = and excellent. playgrounds. 
rt ully accredited by Eastern and ( alifornia universities. Its aim 

s always been ‘quality, not quantity.” Catalogue on application to 
the Principal, WiLttam WALKER ANDERSON, Irving gton, California. 


Pr he Gamble Schoo ; 


uratory ane Advanced Clas: Coll 
isi t ie 






Santa Barbara 

School for Girls 
ve Preparation. Domestic Science 
] pest AE g and set Camping, tennis, 
unger g 


Fr , My ek “How to 
j Stop Stammering”’ 

! —a treatise on’ ‘Sci- 
entific Talking’’— 


direct to the point. 
Write M L ‘HATFIELD, 1918 Grove Ste, OAKLAND, | CALIFORNIA 


“e stilejal 


Home and Day School for Girls. Accredited to colleges 
East and West. Grammar and Primary Departments. 
Four new buildings. Extensive grounds, Out-of-door 
study, recitations, physical training, sleeping porch. 
Domestic science. Fall term opens September 8, Illustrated 
book of information. Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A.B, 


‘Palo Alto. California. i 




















vice, Modern languages, Normal, Kindergarten, En- 
MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Acceptance guaranteed if available. Big Song Writer's Magazine, 


With a Western School, Pan by 

the State of California. Ten years 

of success; thousands of students en- 

rolled. Hi “hy rade instruction in Bank- 

vineering, Law and Colle: “e-pre paratory studies, Write to- 

- nderwood Building, zd Market Street 
.8 
ag have paid thousands ot dol, 
to 

Experience not necessary. Write — “free particulars or send 
beautifully illustrated book and valuable advice all_ free. 


ing, Bookkeeping, English, AT Stenorraphy, Civil Ser- 

day for FREE 50 page catalog. H 0 M E 
Dep San Francisco, Cal. 

amateur song writers, 

your song poems or melodies today for free examination. 

Dugdale Co., 183 Dugdale Bldg, Washington, D. C. 














Your boy needs Western training to widen his 
scope of practical knowledge to develop broad 
ideas of business and life. 


New Mexico Military Institute 


offers this training. Located in the 
beautiful Pecos Valley. where the sun 
shines every day, where the dry, health- 
, ful climate and the cool, 
bracing air produce 
robust men. Classed as*‘Distin- 
guished Institution’’ by U.S. 
War Dept., which ranks it 
among 10 best Military Acade 
mies of America One year 
of college work. Elective busi 
ness course Graduates pre- 
pared to serve as second lieutenants in 
army and forany wniversity. Allareon plane 
of equality 11 modern buildings. Owned 
and supported by New Mexico. Moderate 
terms. Financial gain no object. Send for catalogue 
































~ Col. JAMES W. WIL LSON, Supt., Box A., Roswell, N.M. 7 








Helens Hall 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Resident and Day School for Girls 


In charge of Sisters of St.John Baptist (Episcopal) 
Collegiate, Academic and Elementary Departments, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 
Gymnasium. For catalog address— 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, Office 1 
St. Helens Hall 











A FREE TRIP 


To San Francisco and' San Diego in 


is awaiting you 

Your name.... 
And 

PUVGIIC BBs. 55 ore ts oe 

Will bring full pentiodlons by return mail 


Sunset Panama-Pacific Club 
460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 








The University of Chicago 

H 0 M E woviofen aloft 
ion by corres ndence. 

STUDY For detailed in- 


formation address 
22nd Year 


U. of C. (Div. K) Chicago, Ill. 








Mitehell Tower 





















Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
European Conservatories. Facuity unsurpassed. 


Location ideal, 


time, Illustrated Catalogue 


Highland Avenue, Oak Street and Burnet Avenue, 





MUSIC. ESTABLISHED 1867. 









ELocuTION MIUSIC cancuaces 
Day and seater: students may enter at any 







EE. 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, ‘DIRECTRESS 






Cincinnati, Ohio 
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OREGON 
State Agricultural College 


TRAINS FOR EFFICIENCY — In Every Field of Industry 


BEGINS its forty-fifth school year September 19, 1913. 


DEGREE COURSES offered in General Agriculture, Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Dairy 
Husbandry, Horticulture, Bacteriology, Poultry Husbandry, Zoology and Entomology, 
Domestic Science and Art, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Mining Engineering, Forestry, Commerce, Pharmacy and Teachers’ Courses in 
Manual Training, Agriculture, Domestic Science and Art. 


TWO-YEAR COURSES are offered in Agriculture, Domestic Science and Art, Commerce, 
Forestry, Pharmacy and Mechanic Arts. 











MUSIC. Thorough courses offered in Music, including piano, band and string instruments, and 
in voice culture. 


THE EXTENSION DIVISION aims to bring the College to the people by means of farmers’ 
institutes, correspondence ecurses, MOV: nile or itinerant schools, demonstration trains, co- 
operating with public schools, educational and industrial exhibits. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET entitled ‘“The Enrichment of Rural Life,” and a catalogue will be 


mailed free on — ution. 


Address H. M. TENNANT, Registrar, Corvallis, Oregon 

















ATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
P! RETURNED, Send sketc 
wr free search of H¢ : OBTAIN A 


PATENT and WHAT. TO. INVENT sae ae : ions Wanted 
als gtd inventions sent free Patents adve 


San Diego Army hie’ FREE 


. vic TOR J. EVANS. end fog ot “WASHINGTON, D.C. 
& Navy Academy | tesoys MAGAZINE FREE! 8! us the names 


boys (from 8 to 18 years old) and we’ll send you a copy of this 
A SELECT SCHOOL FOR MANLY BOYS splendid magazine FREE, Great stories—beautiful illustra- 
tions—handsome coversin colors. Edited by WALTER CAMP. 
Departments devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, 
Photography, Boy Scouts, Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. 


| THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 267 Main St. , Smethport, Pa. 


Salesmen Wanted 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION PAYING 
FROM $1,000 TO $5,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES? 
There are hundreds of such positions now open. No former 
experience as a salesman required to get one of them. If you want 
to enter the world’s best paying profession our Free Employ- 
ment Bureau will secure you a position wheze you can earn good 
wages while you are learning Practical Salesmanship. Write today 
for full particulars; list of good openings and testimonial letters 
from hundreds of our students for whom we have recently secured 
good positions paying from $100.00 to $500.00 re andexpenses. 
Address nearest office. Dept. 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 

Chicago New York KansasCity SanFrancisco Toronto 





“Destined to Be the West Point of the Pacifie” 


















TO PARENTS 


















































The 1 } Year Book is now ready. It is one of gg! most _— 
attr. pu itions ever issued on the C ‘here 
are I ’$ 1n it that will interest you, if you are ote sirous YOU BE A NURSE 
of ( b 1 with a real purpose. CAN 
You Wit S2e wy y your boy co ild accomplish more work under We n you at Home, furnish 
v5 u May fans Wy lens than three ye ars the Ac ademy has uniform ard assist | aay to posi- 
x SO Si y bonored bt >» Unive f Califor ; ions. ery easy te s 
ead —_ y i ore tp the T rsity of ifornia and Make $:0 a Week 
_ May Le wa W . i! a short time the enr>|lment has Write for catalog, also statements 
grown from 15 to 113. ts, representing 15 States and 3 from many women we have suc- 
atin n countr ‘ ; cessfully trained and 
YOUR BOY IS WOR r { THE BEST YOU c ANGIVE HI M— _ Free Nursing Lesson 
it’s ani rather than an expens¢ rite for partic giving information very valuable 
to anyone regarding the eare of 
Capt. Thos. A. Davis, Supt. nee terns S.V. infty.) ) liicasct: 
Pacific Beach, Cal. 7 NATIONAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
| eo all 204 Lake St., Elmira, New York | 
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S100 
ible crops, 
30) acres 

opportunity. 
Oct. 10. 
eal service to you. 


overlooking City and Sea. Exceptionally fine schools. 
Valuable Los Angeles pocket guide free. Lippincott Co., 
—— S., Fay Bldg., Los Angeles. 


7: interested in the purchase of land or looking for a business 
»pening in California send for a free sample copy of the Insur- 
ince and Investment News 
dealers; 


Delta Bldg., 


Phelan Bldg., San 


THE FAMOUS SANTA GC LARA VALL a | . “WE SELL 
lt."" Write for list of place 3 and li>orature. D. Crawford 
& Co., 415 Bankers Inv nent BI 1z., 742 Mi arket St., San 
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SETTLERS. ‘We sell 
We ask only a small 
payment in 1919. Various crops yield | 
$300 an acre. $37: starts you on 10 acres; in suit- | 
i0 acres will make a living for a small family. | 
means luxury. Our illustrated folder describes 
Colonists’ rates on all railroads Sept. 25 to 
Be sure to call at_my office—possibly I can be of 
. McKee (Tulare County a 
inds), 545-547 Title Insurance — Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES Send for free illus- 


COMING TO 
rated booklet on Hollywood, the a. te foothill suburb 


TO 
40 acres or more. 


SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
cts of 10—20 
ish payment—next 


REAL ESTATE—California = 














‘ALIFORNIA IS THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY— 


s; we are publishers, not real estate 
we — values _, true conditions. Address 713 


Los Angeles, Ca 
‘ALIFORNIA LAND. Se a for catalog. Properties in all 


“ wuntie s. Valuable, reliable information. C. M.Wooster Co., 
I 
















rancisco, Cal. Branches: San Jose, Mt. View and Gilroy. 








and garden land with assured work for our 


r ‘his is the best and oldest sec 
market. 
makes success certain. 


REAL ESTATE — Washington 
WORKINGMEN—‘* iy 


Washington's best dairy 
settlers makes 
s an ideal home proposition for the workingman. $30.00 | 
acre up. Only a little c ash needed, balance for 10 years. | 
tion close to roads, school and 
work for our settlers 
illustrated circular. 

*, Peters, 800 3rd 


LOOK.” 





terms and 
Send for free 
Living Solved.”’ 


Fine land, easy 
The High Cost 0% 
Avenue, Seattle. 





REAL ESTATE—British Columbia 


REAL ES TATE—Montana 
Cc ONR: AD, MONT: AN a a city of about 1,200 people, 
in the heart of the very best farming land in the great treas- 
ure state. The man who wants to farm at a real profit, may 
purchase land in this section, at prices that are within the 
reach of all. These lands are both irrigated and non-irri- 
gated; all of it is of the finest quality as to the productivity 
of the soil. We are not selling land but we have a great deal 
to tell you about Montana in general and Conrad in par- 
ticular. Kindly send your address to the undersigned, and 
full information will be furnished you. James A. Murvy, 
Secy., The Conrad Commercial Club, Conrad, Montana. 
PATENTS 
THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
assured. Send sketch or model for free 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, 
PROTECTIVE PATENTS procured 
books telling how to obtain and realize 
request. Write today. Trade Marks Registere d. 
Robb, 243-247 Southern Bldg., Washington, D 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Closely resembles the dia- 
We cut all kinds 
book on gems 











Advice and 
Promptne SS 

search. Watson 
W acbiieition:. D.C. 


promptly. Our 
therefrom sent on 
Robb & 


~ PATENTS 













The Aurora Gem. 

brilliant, 9 in hardness. 
Handsomely illustrated 

San Francisco. 


SPECIAL. 
mond. Pure white 
of precious stones. 





free. The Gem Shop, 925 Phelan Bldg., § 
AGENTS. Portraits 35c. Frames 15c. Sheet Pictures 1c. 
Stereoscopes 25c. Views le. 30 days’ credit Samples and 


catalog free. Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept. 1336, 1027 
W. Adams St., Chicago. | 

JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 
rates and quick time on household goods to all 
435 Oliver Bldg., 


Reduced 
Western 


points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicag»); 
Pittsburg, Pa., 736 Old South Building, Boston; 324 White- 
hall Bldg.. New York; 1501 Wrizht Building, St. Louis; 
878 Monadnock Bldz., Sai Francisc>; 516 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles. Write nearest o‘fice. 

$4.25 EACH paid for Fiying Eagle Cents dated 1856. 





$2 to $600 paid for ~ ads of coins dated before 1895. 
Send ten cents at once for New Hlustrated Coin Value Book, 














| 
7 ana, | Size 4x7 Get sted—it ay ‘ rs) x i, fortune 
VANCOUVER ISLAND FRUIT AND FARM LANDS. eo I cS Nast a ei Sado Sh gee : 
$8 an acre first payment and the same amount for four Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers. Box 130, Le Roy, N.Y 
years will buy a block of farming land close to rail, stores DEVELOPING AND PRINTING on account. Best sys- 
and good markets with best of soil and splendid climate. tem. Send us your film, remit on Ist of month. Any roll devel- 
Write for full particulars. Carmichael & Moorhead, 606-610 oped 10c. Post cards 4¢ each, 50 for $1.00, 100 for $1.75 Send 
Belmont House, Victoria, B. C us 1 roll for trial. Phelps Photo Co., O'Neill, 207 D St., Neb. 
REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous HELP WANTED 
beautifully illustrated. 36 9x12 SALESMEN making small towns. Whole time or side 


inch pages will be sent free on reque t. 


€ 


Very easy terms. 
Reduced 





A BOOK WORTH 25c, 
Staite whether inter- 


ted as homeseeker, healthseeker, investor or tourist. Ad- 
iress Board of Trade, Tamnn, Flv. ‘The 143.2 ner cent city. 


LAND SEE KERS’ EXCURSION NEXT NOVE MBE R. 


The Government of Victoria, Australia, wants settlers and 
fers land for all purposes. Alfal’a, Corn, Beets, Dairying, 
ogs, Mixed-farming, Citrus and other Fruits. Special 





icts. Cheap land and water. 
Government assistance. 
steamship passates and free rail travel. Early 

hey of berths desired. Full particulars free from 

T. Fricke, Government Repre sentative (from Victoria), 

Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

WHY PAY ‘PROMOT ERS’ P nag eg iped LAS VEG: 
Nevada, “The First Port of Call in the Land of Sunshine, 
fers the best agricultural opportunity in the Southwest 
r the man of moderate means, For illustrated booklet, 
idress Chamber of Commerce, Las Vegas, Nevada. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POEMS WANTED. Send us your song poems or 
A hit will bring big money. Proposition Positively 
Available work accepted for publication and 
Our Composing Staff Abso- 
Instructive book- 





ducements in Irrigated Distr 
Genial climate. 














SONG 
elodies. 
Unequalled. 
opyright secured in your name. 
tely Best Of Any Company Of Its Kind. 
t free. Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 
EARN MONEY IN BUSINESS for Yourself. Introduce 
sur Everwear Hosiery and Guaranteed Raincoats direct to 
onsumer. We help you to sure success. Sibley earned $24 
he first P.M. Write today. Dept. 51. Syracuse, N. Y. 


BIG PROFITS. Open a dyeing and cleaning establish- 
ment. Splendid fleld, little capital needed to start. We 
each a successful method by mail. Write | booklet. 


A-M, Charlotte, N. 








Ben-Vonde System, Dept. 


In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET. 


our fast selling pocket side line. Speciai 


line, should carry ; 
unsold goods. Makes quick 


sales plan allowing return of 


easy sales. $4.00 commission on each order. Something 
entirely new. Write for outfit today. Burd Mfg. Co., 212 
Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 


WE HAVE IMMEDIATE OPENINGS for several No. 1 
a_ special line of extraordinary 


salesmen. We are introducing | 
merit. Liberal proposition. Write today for particulars. 
Oregon Nursery Company, Box 7, Orenco, Oregon. 


AGENTS—Amazing invention, $8 daily, big profit. New 
business. No competition. World's best Home Massage 
Machine. Works by waterpower. Delights both sexes. Write 
for full particulars and free book on ‘‘Beauty and —— 
Address, Blackstone Co., 737 Meredith Bidg , Toledo, 

AGENTS’ PRICES. One Machine at Wholesale price 
to introduce our goods. Bargains in every make. Type- 
writers for $5.00 up. Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 
Park Row, New York. a 

SELL HOISERY; guaranteed against holes or new hose 
free; build a permanent trade; big profits; experience un- 
necessary. International Mills, Dept. Z., West Phila., Pa. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


“MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. You can write 
L. 











them. We teach you by_ mz No experience needed. 
Big demand; good pay. Details free. Associated Motion 
Picture Schools, 686 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


=e MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
demand: devote all or spare time; experience or 
course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WRITE 
constant 
correspondence 
Publishing Co., 32 
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and other Financial Instirvtions. We endeavar to accept only the annovneements of respansibl 


Inthis department appear the annovneements of Bankers, Brokers, Trust Companies, Insurance Companies 
CJ 
and reliable institvtions 








Why Capital is Coming to California 


By Davip RIcH 
New York Member of A. J. Rich & Co. 


By the end of 1913 business should be back railroads and lands whereon to thrive. And 
in its old swing and it is certain that Cali- capital is doing that very thing now. Note 
fornia will be first to respond to the improve- the development enterprises 1n the Sacramento 


ment. Capital interested in big developments valley—the millions going into electric lines 


power, transportation and lands—likes to and the reclamation by drainage or irrigation 


ss ;, : . of tens of thousands of acres of the most fertile 
anticipate things, and there is no doubt of the 


2 . : Beep lands in America. The cutting up of grain 
coming of large numbers of people to Cali-  _ ; 
; fields into ten and twenty acre farms for 
fornia. Experts who have made a personal, 2 aoe: ; : . 
; a: ; ; intensive cultivation is a move for the inde- 
survey of conditions in America and Europe . a : 
, pendence of the new citizenry and for an 
yredict a doubling of the population of the. : ; ; 
I 5 Pol increase in population, production and wealth 
xolden State within ten years. Thi ‘ans: 
Golden State within ten years. That means jj) the state. 
approximately 2,500,000 new citizens. Half The values’ of the securities behind sound 
of them may come from Europe with old jand and irrigation enterprises are solid; they 
world habits of industry that should work faye been unaffected by the slump in other 
marvels in the multiplication of land values ]jnes and their safety is being recognized by 
by an equally marvelous increase in land pro- Eastern investors. 
duction. The other half will be rock-ribbed The fact that capitalists are investing their 
Americans from the Atlantic states who will money freely in these enterprises can be safely 
expand under the beneficent influences of taken as an indication that people of informa- 
California and balance the European influx tion and judgment realize that California 
to a nicety—potentials of a great race of lands are bound to attract millions of new 
citizens in the prodigal West. settlers and therefore are the safest invest- 
Plainly it is both the duty and opportunity ment in times like these; and that securities 
of capital to prepare the way for the two and _ backed up by California lands are not only 


a half million settlers. They will need power, | safe but will increase in value. 
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Between Los Angeles 


A: 
and the harbor district. hee 


A center of unusual in- a 
vestment opportunities. ia 

















Scene in one of the great J orrance 
JSactortes. 
Building miles of petrolithic 
bowevards at Torrance. 






‘Orramiw1Cce - 


meg Se 





ee 
"eke 





nam * ied Dnduate tal City 


Yesterday Torrance was a rancho ~ today it is a 


live, modern industrial city —backed by investments 
The Torrance of 


ho 


aggregating millions of dollars. 
tomorrow should bring large profits to those w 
are buying property at today’s ground floor prices. 
Eleven important industries have been secured— 
several are in active operation. The present monthly 
payroll is $60,000.00. Experts predict a population 
of 10,000 to 15,000 within a few years. Write 
for illustrated booklet which tells the wonderful 
story of Torrance—realty values, great plan of in- 
dustrial, public, civic and business improvements, 
etc. Thomas D. Campbell & Co., Dept. 10, 
625 So. Hill St., Los Angeles. 














The deal Investment 
6% 


Collateral Trust Bonds 


Secured by First Mortgages upon Improved 
| City and Farm Properties deposited with 


responsible, disinterested Trust Co. 


Maturity—r to Io years. 
Denomination —$roo. up. 
Payable Se attle or New York. 


We a ee Ricaiinstiais These Bonds. 


Our officers have been handling securities for 


25 years without loss to any client. 
John Davis 
V. D. Miller 


Jacob Furth 
F. K. Struve 


Davis & Struve Bond Co. 


Investment Bankers 


807 Second Ave. 
Seattle 


J. E. Patrick 











tases pane #18171 


Sale of This Stock Will 
Soon Be Closed 


“Home Builders” stock is now $3.15 per share. 

There are less than 60,090 shares for sale. As soon 
as this balance is closed the extra 10°) stock divi- 

dend will be declared and each stockholder will 
then receive one share on each ten, ten shares on 
each hundred owned 

This extra dividend is a bonus to the stockholder 
as an appre iation for his loyal support of the 
company. This is the only stoc the co ympany 
has ever given away and it comes at a time when 
every stockholder will participate. 


The Extra 10° Stock Dividend with 
regular Cash Dividends wili make 
you 16% the first year 


The regular cash dividends of roc per year on 


each share and the extra 10° stock dividend will 
make your dividend earnings about 16° ¢ the first 
year your money is with the com; any. Get the 
last fmancial statem2 nt (always made under oath) 
showing the company’s standing 


Write for Literature 


“Gome Builders GeneralAgcy.” 
Ground Floor Mason Opera House Bldg. 


129 SOUTH BROADWAY 








California 
a! 


| Los Angeles 





In writing to advertisers pleas 


e mention SUNSET, 


The Pacific Monthly 
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Safe, Strong, Profitable Certified Gold Notes 


In Denominations of $100.00, $500.00 and $1000.00. Bear Interest of 7 Per Cent., 
Gold notes are issued on Seve Quarterly. The highest class of investment that embraces safety and earning power. 
h and every ¢ oe Gold Note secured by 50‘) mortgage upon high-class Los Angeles 











; 

4g ri gage S gu wrantecd ag re a estate. Certified and held in trust by the Los Angeles Title and Trust Company. 
be of not over DU 0 vdlu- High - Class seaaee That Save Worry and Uncertainty and Pay Interest Worth While. 
| ation end are backed by CERTIFIED GOLD NOTES 


the combined assets of are issued by 


reson gai PACIFIC HOME BUILDERS, Inc. 
—0VET DL, LOU ,UUU. 





These notes are the most attractive investment in Los Angeles. Order your gold notes today. 
Money orders, Drafts or Certified checks accepted. 


PACIFIC HOME BUILDERS, 333-335-337 South Hill Street, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Largest Owner of Home Building property inside the limits of Los Angeles and the great developing factor of the Northwest section- 











O Ten year coupon Denominations $100 to $1000.. An equal amount of O 
stock given with bonds. Pipe line companies pay large dividends. 
Maricopa, Ventura & Los Angeles Pipe Line Co. Successful, safe management. 
Application must be made at once to obtain 100‘; Bonus Stock. O 
Booklet William G. Yeo | Fiscal Security. Bldg. Further information 


on request. Ira L. Miller) Agents LOS ANGELES on request. 








Make the Move to 
California-RIGHT NOW! 


Phousands of home-seekers and tourists will pour into 

















the “Land of Sunshine” this year. Are YOU com- 
ing? We want everybody coming West to have a copy 

of our iT > .. 7 
FREE ae = coamronmna SHOWCASES, SODA FOUNTAINS 

nae See BANK, STORE AND OFFICE FIXTURES 

This is the latest , ip a. ghee _ se canes COMMERCIAL FURNITURE 
Separate enlarged map of Los igeles district, show 
on a Lane pa “eer gos of the erent $25:000.000 FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


Los Angeles Aqueduct, ete. Write for a copy today, SEND FOR CATALOG LOS ANGELES,CAL. 


sent to any address absolutely free 


LOS ANGELES TRUST WE MANUFACTURI : 
AND SAVINGS BANK The famous JMPERIAL PUMPS for Oil or 


6th and Spring Streets, LOS ANGELES, California 
Water Wells 
R. H. HERRON co. 
OIL WELL ‘SUPPLY co. 


CINDER IN YOUR EYE? 1 PEPTSBURGH, PA 


Coughs, colds, catarrh, pneumonia, pleurisy, rheumatism, Main Office and Shop, Los Angeles, Cal. Branches in all California Oil Fields 




















fevers — 
| lo say nothing of Burns, bruises, fractures, amputations, 
appendicitis 
ALL are Compensated for IF you Roprrt W. Hunt Jas. C H usrep 
INSURE YOUR INCOME Jno J. Cont I) W McNauGHER 
The LARGEST Health and Accident 


Insurance Company in the World ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
Continental Casualty Company satires 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 


Has Paid $10,000,000 to 400,000 Policyholders 


Costs nothing to learn how little “Income Insurance” costs. 








CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 





tartans Geo atin, tine Wanctoce ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 
NAME Be sey arene : SAN FRANCISCO 
inhebes | 418 MontTGoMeERY ST 
| CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH LONDON ST. LOUIS 4 














Act OccUPATION : i] MONTREAL TORONTO SEATTLE VANCOUVER MEXICO CITY z 


SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 396 
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SHARE 


- $6,000,000.00 


$375 starts you on a 10 acre “Blue Ribbon” Irrigated Farm 
: at Planada—starts you sharing in $6,000,000.00, the value 
i of last year’s crops in Merced County—a county which won 
the Grand Prize at the California State Fair in 1910, 1911, 


1912—-Three Years in Succession. 


On a“Blue Ribbon” Farm 


You should make these Net Profits an acre a year: 
Tomatoes, 5600.00; Alfalfa, $60.00; ree $120.00; 
Strawberries, 3275.00; Sweet Patntoca: $250. piehwhnets 
$500.00; —. $400.00; Black-eyed eo $70.00; 
Ege Plant, § 1000.00; Cantaloapen: $300.00; Irish Pota- 
toes, $100.00; Figs, $300.00. Merced Farmers are re- 
sponsible for “above figures and they’re Verified and 
Guaranteed by Merced Chamber of Commerce. 


AT PLANADA 


You have the advantage of the best school, social and 
business facilities. Planada and surrounding farms are right 
on the Santa Fe Main Line—10 passenger and 8 freight 
trains make daily calls. The farms have a 12 inch under- 
ground concrete pipe system of Irrigation, no waste of water, 
no weed seeds—all the water you want under pressure 
all the time. Planada is within a few hours of the great 
markets of San Francisco and Los Angeles, which have used 
practically all produce. There is money for you at Planada. 


Send for Booklet Today 


Controlled by 
PLANADA #228233 
Investment Co. 


216-220 Los Angeles Investment Building 
Los Angeles California 








Did You Make Your Investments 


At the bottom of Area C 
or the top of Area D? 


WHICH? 


| 
| 
| Take your pencil and mark on the 






















Babson Composite Plot 


the dates of your investments during the past ten 
years. Frankly, have you always chosen the most 
favorable time to buy, the time when fundame ntal 
conditions were just right to give you the lowest price 
| and the highest yield? Now instead of looking back- 
ward and seeing what you ought to have done, why 
| not look ahead and actually do it? 

The Weekly Barometer Letter issued with the Babson 
Composite Plots indicates when fundamental condi- 
tions are ripe for buying stocks and bonds. Before 
| you ms ike your next investme nt, W rite for a copy of 
| a valuable booklet explaining when not to buy 
securities, Which will be sent gratis to any person 
| interested in the work of the Babson Organization. 
| 

| 


Address Dept. K-9 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Engineering Oifices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 









Largest Organization of its Class in the United States 











California—Land of Oil Gushers 


The California National 


Supply Co. 
Dealers in Oil Well —— Ajax Drilling 


Engines, National Special Boilers, Diamond 


BX Casing, Upset End Rotary Drill Pipe 


75 per cent of all the oil gushers in California 
were drilled with our outfits 


MAIN OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


2 wi , Branches: San Francisco, Bakersfield, Maricopa, Moron. Shale, 
Ajex Drilling Engine McKittrick, Coalinga, Santa Maria, Orcutt. Sisquoc, Brea 




















= —— 


LUITWIELER PUMPS for 
Irrigation and Water Works 








E: 

; 

é For Use in Drilled or Open Wells 

: No pit, no noise, no bother. Least operating and maintenance expense, 

There is a reason. 

; The cam mechanism is balanced and has a constant and uniform application 
fe of Pp wer, Which makes it run smoothly. 

M 3uilt for use for any kind of driving power, including steam, gasoline, oil, 
i ’ electricity, windmill or line shaft. 
; Luitwieler Pumps have built a reputation for economy and durability. 


Send for our valuable illustrated booklet, “Irrigation”, just from the 
printer, free on request. 
Established in Los Angeles 1877. 


LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE COMPANY 
j 707-713 North Main St. Los Angeles, Cal 


. = 
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Siandar 
Gold Notes 
Yield 7% 


@ Los Angeles is growing by Ik 
gained over 322°; in popu 
1912. This means that mone 
ment purposes is in strong dem 








aps and bounds 
ion from 1900 to 
v for develop- 











@ Put your money into Standard Gold Notes. 
They're issued in denominations of from $10 
to $5000 for periods of from 3 months to 5 
years. Those maturing in less than 1 year 


yield 6 more than a year 7°; per annum. 


@ Standard Gold Notes are backed by rock- 











ribbed 1 Behind every dollar issued 
stand $5 in the company’s resources: sound 
Los Angeles real estate mortgages, trust 
deeds, et aval quarterly 

whether y tright or pur- 





ed stability Send cheque 


ion s 
money order for amount required or write for 


further data. 


Standard Building-Investment Co. 


340 So. Hill St., Los. Angeles, Calif. 
Reference: City & County Bank 


it for the man 
or woman whose first requisite is absolute, 


Antelope 
Valley 
the 
Milk Bottle 
of 
Los Angeles 


There is no better invest- 
ment than that offered by 
Antelope Valley land; its 
value is far in excess of 
the price now asked. First- 
class land with water in 
easy pumping distance 
can be purchased at prices 
ranging from 


$20 to $80 
Per Acre 











Terms: !{ Cash, Balance Yearly, Interest 6°; 
This is the last of the great valleys in California 
where rich land can be bought at such prices. 
Take advantage of this condition. This is your 
opportunity. Money put into Antelope Valley 
land will grow and grow fast. 


Call or write for particulars 


CENTINELA LAND COMPANY 


1009 Title Insurance Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


























Homes that pay 
for themselves 


















California is the paradise of the small farmer. 


We build your farm to order. 


Plant your trees, vines or crops. 


Build your house when you are ready for it. 


Why not start your 


California home 
today 


Only a few dollars required. 


Or buy our stock as a good investment—always 


exchangeable for land. 


W rite for our plan today 


California Farm and Home Builders 


909 Van Nuys Building 
Los Angeles, California 
(Dept. C) 








UNION LUMBER CO. 


REDWOOD AND PINE 


LUMBER 


RAILROAD TIES, TELEGRAPH POLES 
SHINGLES, SPLIT SHAKES, ETC. 


Office: 1014 Crocker Bldg. 
San Francisco, California 
Telephone Kearny 2260 
SAWMILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County 


On the California Western Railroad 
and Navigation Co. 
FORT BRAGG TO WILLITS 


In connection with the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad Co. 





} 
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DIVIDENDS! 


A Company that is making good 
in the fast growing City of San 
Diego. Three and one half years 
of successful business methods 
have won the confidence of the 
investing public. We are now pay- 
ing 14°% on par, or more than 8°¢ 
net. Over 800 members of our 
family receive dividends quar- 
Would you not like to 
these coming to you 
90 days? 
We can use more 
capital to good 
advantage. Buy 
now at $1.75. 
Price advances 
this month. 
The growth of 
our business 
means $3.00 a 
share by 1915. 
This is worthy 
of your i m- 
mediate at- 
tention. 














Subdividing 
and improv- 
ing acreage 
and_ building 
homes for 


San 
Diego's 
fast growing 
population is a 
profitable business. 
We have paid quarterly 
CASH div idends since 1909 
advancing from 2% a quarter, 
8% a year, to 31% a quarter 
or 14% a year. This allotment 
of stock at $1.75 will soon be ex- 
hausted. Invest your money 
where the security is growing to- 
gether with your invested capi- 
tal. Send for our free magazine; 
“Builders of San Diego.” 


SAN DIEGO CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Cor. 2nd and D St., San Diego, Cal. 


terly. 
have 
every 







“BUILDERS 
OF 
SAN DIEGO" 






























DATES AND ALFALFA 


IN SUNNY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN COACHELLA VALLEY 


We can sell you a ranch of 23, 5, 10 or 
more acres, set to dates, alfalfa, grapes, 
figs or any fruit that requires good soil. 
Good water, no frost. We will sell you 
this ranch one-tenth down, and balance 
easy. e will care for your ranch, 
market your fruit and when you are 
ready to move to the ranch will build 
you a nice bungalow. 

If you prefer we will sell you raw land 
which you can hold for investment. 
Whichever purchase you make will 
mean many dollars returned for each 
one invested, as Coachella Valley—on 
the edge of a big boom due to the proof 
obtained by the two government experi- 
mental stations situated in this small 
valley of about 50,000 acres. 


The prices are bound to increase 5 or 10 
for | in the next 3 to 5 years. Write us 
for information. 


Coachella Valley Land and Products Co. 


620 SOUTH SPRING ST. LOS ANGELES 
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You Can Own a Part 
of This 14-Story Office 
Building in Los Angeles 


The fortunes continually being made in Los Angeles 
real estate and improvements are too well known to 
need comment. 

Best of all SAFEST and MOST PROFITABLE— 
is down town business property. 

This modern skyscraper will be erected soon in the 
heart of the business district- 5th and Hill Sts.—and this 
is the first time an investment of this nature with 
ASSURED PROFITS, where all stockholders partici- 
pate in the full earnings, has ever been offered investors 
generally. An investment in this stock while the price 
remains at 20 cents a share means freedom from fluctu- 
ating values and worry. You are strongly urged to make 
prompt investigation, as over 53°; of allotment at this 
price has already been sold. 

Managed by well known Los Angeles bankers and 
business men, there is no reason why the records of 
other office buildings, yielding 14°; DIVIDENDS and 
more, should not be equaled or exceeded. 

Don’t delay. Only a small amount of this stock is left 
at the 20-cent price. Before the next issue of this maga- 
zine, we believe it will be all gone. IMPORTANT 4 
if your subscription is received after this block of 4 
stock is sold we reserve the right to prorate V4 
or return your money. 74 

Write or wire today for fullest particulars. 

7 L. A. Fireproof 
° Building Co. 
Los Angeles Fireproof 7 106 tas sus. 
4 los Angeles, Cal. 
Building Company 7 Send information to 
4 Vame 
306-7-8 Black Bldg. 4 ,.,,,,,., 


Los Angeles, Cal. it ii 








| 
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FOR TOVRISTS AND HOMES, 









HIS little space is ours. 
one feature 
That fe 

ducted for the 

purpose is to answer questions. 
prehensive, free. 


which follow, 
for you if we 
reliable 
communities, towns. 
looking for, ask us. 


ments 
mation 
follow 
resorts, 
you are 


We reserve it to tell you about 


advertisements 


SUNSET INFORMATION BUREAU, 


in connection with SUNSET 
iture is our Information Bureau. 
interests of both advertiser and reader. Its 


It was established for your benefit. 
fail to find a satisfactory answer to the questions which arise 
about the Wonderland Be yond the Rockies in the advertise- 
then write us. 
haven’t it at our fingers’ 


Advertising. 
It is con- 


Its service is complete, com- 
If you 


We will dig up the infor- 
ends. Here 
of hotels, steamship lines, 
If you fail to find what 
Address your inquiries to 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 









Picking Oranges in the Famous Fontana a. 


$550 PER ACRE— 


6 YEARS TIME FOR PAYMENT 
2 Hours from Los Angeles 


Certain peculiar climatic conditions limit ihe production 
of oranges, lemons and grapefruit to an absurdly small 
part of California. The Fontana section is now famous asa 
thoroughly proven citrus district. 
A Los Angeles man who purchased a planted 10 acre 
at $450 per acre now values 
Many purchasers of 






Fontana grove » one year ago 
his property at $SO00 per acre. 








); 


“OO V vs 





Water System 


ina Gravity 


Part of the Font 


Fontana groves have added to their holdings after residing 
on the property.: This is convincing evidence of complete 
satisfaction. 

The Fonts ina district is an ideal residence community, 
with public and private improvements of the highest type. 

An electric line to Los Angeles is now underconstruction. 
Write for illustrated booklet giving complete information. 
Thomas D. Campbell & Co., 625 So. Hill St., Los Angeles. 
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OT ALL the 
attractions or 
allurementsto 
travel are found, 
however, at the sea- 
side resorts. The 
mountains, especially world-famed 
Mt. Lowe, the valleys rich in their 
wealth-giving verdure, the uplands 
and their golden citrus harvest, the 
Missions shrouded in romance, 
the many cities of industry and 










civic beauty, all combined make © | 

Southern California the lodestone 0 | 

to travelers. May we tell you t 
more of the charms of the Sunny ? easan 
Southland? Would you have B W : /# 
more facts about “The Land of . 
Heart’s Desire”? A postal will t f 'f 
bring you attractive folders and a 'esor 


a For further information } YA 
D. W. PONTIUS ont ? YY 
Kf 








es LOS ANGELES 





Pacific Electric Railway 
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ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE SNOW LINE 
SPEND YOUR WINTER 





HE invitation is for you. It is an 
© invitation to join us in a season of 
joyousness. It suggests that you 
break the shackles of your winter prison, 
leave memories of snow and ice with the 


mountain peaks, bring your car and motor 
through the land of sunshine and flowers. 
California! - magic word since the first 
adventurous Franciscan fathers and the 
Spanish soldiery of a century ago tramped 
the browned hills and the sun-kissed valleys. 
oe ¢ Can't you picture winter's pleasures here! 
f The motor car speeds over hard smooth 
paved highways. Tennis, golf and polo, 
swimming, walking and riding—no bob- 
sleds here. All along the delightful boule- 
vards are stately hotels offering good cheer 
and neighborly hospitality. This is a land 
where men and women can work, live and 


play twelve full months each year. The 





homes are massed with roses and brilliant 
hued geraniums. Men go gaily to their 
work. Children run bareheaded, many of 
them barefooted when snow and ice make 
winter prisoners of the big and little folk 


beyond perpetual summerland. 


So we say come live with us. Come motor 
with us. Come golf with us. Come swim 
with us. Come hear our songs of gladness 
and join in them. Six months of solid 
pleasure await you, with the birds caroling 


and the flowers vieing in a wealth of bloom. 
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IN CALIFOR 
THE OUIDCOR G 











HE following California Hotels and 

( ) Resorts are known and endorsed by 
the Southern Pacific Company, and 
information and literature will be gladly 
furnished at any and all Southern Pacific PON 
offices: “wn 


TAHOE TAVERN nad 
Lake Tahoe, California re \ 


FAIRMONT HOTEL - 


San Francisco, California 
HOTEL ST. FRANCIS , 
San Francisco, California \ 
PALACE HOTEL s 
an Francisco, California 
HOTEL OAKLAND 
Oakland, California 
HOTEL DEL MONTE 
Del Monte, California 
PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 
Paso Robles, California 
HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 
os Angeles, California 
HOTEL VAN NUYS 
Los Angeles, California 
HOTEL HUNTINGTON 


Pasadena, California 


HOTEL MARYLAND 


Pasadena, California 


ALPINE TAVERN 


t. Lowe, Pasadena hal 


GLENWOOD MISSION INN 
Riverside, California 


STRATFORD INN 
Del Mar, California 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


San Diego, California 








You will promptly receive any information you 
want and in addition a beautifully illustrated book, 
picturing and describing CALIFORNIA'S Famous 
Resorts along the Road of a Thousand Wonders 
if you will send your name and address to SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, San Francisco, California. 











a | 
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New 
Central 
Fire-Proof 


European Plan 
$1.50 per day 


and upwards 


EXCELLENT 
CAFE 

Now under 
our own 
management 








Comfortable 


otel Sutter 


Sutter and Kearny Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Take our auto or any taxi-cab from ferries 
or depot at the expense cf the hotel. 


250 ROOMS, Single and En Suite. 200 BATH 


Write us for information about San Francisco, either 

business or pleasure. Your inquiry will be promptly, 

courteously, and correctly answered without obligation 
on your part. 




















IN THE HEART OF LOS ANGELES 


Hotel Lankershim 


Proadway at Seventh 


EUROPEAN PLAN EXCELLENT CAFES 
Three hundred and twenty rooms luxuriously furnished 
Two hundred and fifty with private bath 


RATES 


Rooms without bath: Rooms with private bath: 
One occupant, $1.50 and upwards One occupant, $2.00 and upwards 
per day) per day) 


Automobile Bus Service From All Trains 


COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 














Mt. ‘Tamalpais 


over “‘The Crookedest 


Railroad in the World”’ 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, 2andone that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 

a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 


For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


Ticket Office 


874 Market Street, San Francisco 
Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco 
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Shasta Limited 


EXTRA FARE—TRAIN DE LUXE 


Lv. San Francisco (Ferry Station) 11:26 a. m. 
Ar. Portland 2nd Day ; ; 2:70 p. m. 
Ar. Tacoma 2nd Day : , ”:40 p.m 
Ar. Seattle 2nd Day ‘ ; 9:00 p. m 


Every Comfort and Convenience 


Drawing-Rooms Ladies’ Parlor Barber Shop 
Compartments Library Valet Service 
Three-Room Suites Writing Desks Ladies’ Maid 
Berths and Sections Stenographer Hairdressing 


Observation-Clubroom Stock Reports Manicuring 
FIRST CLASS TICKETS ONLY 


Portland Express 


Lv. San Francisco (Ferry Station) 10:20 p. m. 
Ar. Portland 3rd Day ‘ ; 7:40 a. m. 
Ar. Tacoma 3rd Day co 6 1:40 p.m 


Ar. Seattle 3rd Day ‘ : 3:15: -p. m. 


Standard Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Observation Car. Dining Car to Portland 
ALL CLASSES OF TICKETS 


Oregon Express 


Lv. San Francisco (Ferry Station) 8:20 p. m. 
Ar. Portland 3rd Day , : 8:15 a.m. 
Ar. Tacoma 3rd Day ‘ ‘ 1:40 p. m. 
Ar. Seattle 3rd Day , ‘ 3:15 px ms 


Standard Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Dining Car to Portland 
ALL CLASSES OF TICKETS 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line—1915 


SAN FRANCISCO: Flood Building Palace Hotel Ferry Station Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Station Phone Kearny 180 
OAKLAND: Broadway and Thirteenth Street Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth Street Station Phone Lakeside 1420 First Street Station Phone Oakland 796c 
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You, too, will want to travel via 
the Sunset-Katy lines. 


Personally conducted tourist sleep- 
ers San Francisco and Los Angeles 

... to Dallas, St. Louis and interme- 
diate points. 











Standard sleepers connecting at 
San Antonio for all Texas and 
Oklahoma points, Shreveport, 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 


For berths and any other travel information inquire at 
any office of Southern Pacific Company, or write, 


J. T. Bate, General Agent Joseph Mcllroy, Gen’l. Agent, 
612 Trust & Savings Building 613 Hearst Building, 


Los Angeles. San Francisco. 
































ATTENTION 
HOMESEEKERS!! INVESTORS!! 


A NEW CALIFORNIA 


FOR THE SETTLER 
ON THE LINE OF THE , 


WESTERN PACIFIC 











TIMBER LANDS MINERAL LANDS 
ALFALFA LANDS WATER POWER 
ORCHARDS CANNERIES 


FACTORY SITES 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ASK ANY AGENT OR 
E. L. LOMAX = - - . PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
WESTERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, - m 960 MILLS BLDoG., SAN FRANCISCO 


WESTERN PACIFIC---RIO GRANDE 


THE TRANSCONTINENTAL SCENICWAY 
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' 


Theonebest Vacation Trip - to wonderful Yosemite! In the heart of the Park, Sentinel Hotel, rates $3 to 
Plan it now. See it at your first opportunity. $4 a day; $20 to $25 by the week. At the end of 
Nothing to compare with it in all America! the railroad Hotel del Portal: rate $4 a day. 


Write for folder to the Yosemite Valley Railroad Company, 
Merced, California, or call on any Southern Pacific agent. 
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SEATTLE AND PUGET SQUND > 


PUGET SOUND is recognized as America’s incomparable summer heri- 
tage of health, happiness and inspiration---the Western Hemisphere’s 
one ideal refuge of clear, cool, refreshing summer weather in a very 


paradise of scenic grandeur and wild luxuries of outdoor recreation. 
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THE SUMMER PLAYGROUND 














>. = 
IE forms, (Pmres 
Madison Street and seul Avenue 


SEATTLE 





Hote tel spond Ci Hane to eae si ve | transient and per- A Larre Number of 
r gue ts. iS epger Y fireproof and is Sh 1ower Baths Equipped 
rnishec ccording most moc 
ed accord co the most m Ie it Suggestion of Naval 
rv, comfort and refinement. Officer 
. cers. 
n nificent view of Puget Sound, 
1 the Olympics. European Plan. 
Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 














Hotel Savoy~ 
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IN HEART OF CITY 










Seattle’s 
The Place 


To get away from the 
undesirable summer 
heat. Enjoy the de- 
lightfully cool breezes 
from Puget Sound and 
remember the 


Hotel 
Savoy 


in the center of things, 
an absolutely fire-proof 
building. 


European Plan 


Rooms 
$1.00 per day up. 
With private bath $2.00 
per day up. 
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‘Hotel Stewart 


GE ARY STREET, ABOVE U NION Sau ARE 
San Francisco 


Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. 
European Plan $1.50. day up, American Plan $3.50 a day up. 
= 








[European Plan Phone Sutter 960 


Hotel Turpin 


F. L. and A. W. TURPIN, Proprietors 
17 Powell St., at Market, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rooms without Bath $1.50 Per Day—Rooms with Private Bath 
$2.09 Per Day Up. All Market St. ears with a single exception 
Sutter St.) pass the door; Fourth and Ellis Street line to Powell 
et within halfa block. Auto-Bus meets trains and steamers. 


“TUSCAN SPRING" | 


30 Minutes by Stage to Springs daily. New concrete 
sath house and plunge; Booklet for asking, entitled 

LET OTHERS TELL THE STORY 
We cure a Why not you? Address 

B. WALBRIDGE, Tuscan, Cal. 

Ww albridge’s s { jarage, the best in the State, Red Bluff, Cal. 
Complete information and folders at Southern Pacific 
Information Bureau, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


sere 

















oar ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 
= seh Jlottest and most curative springs in 
cK the world. Modern hotel waters. Mud 





2 
2 highly radioactive. Rheumatism, kid- 
ney and stomach troubles successfully 


treated. Resident physician. Altitude 
2000 feet. Home grown vegetables. 
Dairy and Feet ken ranch. American 


California’s ideal re sort. 


HOT SPRINGS CO, 
Springs, Calif. 


plan table. 
ARROWHEAD 
Arrowhead 




















‘Hotel Imperial 


Putt METSCHAN Sr. & Sons, PROPRIETORS 


Complete Equipment 
Correct ervice 
300 Rooms, 175 with Bath 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 per day 





Luxury at the Price of Ordinary Service 





“In the Center of Everything” 
Seventh: between Washington and Stark 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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“SICKNESS: 











S 


RAINSICKNE 


Prevented—Stopped 





after thorough tests, is now officially adopted 


by practically all the Great Lakes and New York Steamship 
Companies running south, and many Transatlantic lines. 
Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstration 
of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea, and the Baltic. 
and received unqualified endorsement from leading papers and such 
people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord Northcliff, and hosts of doc- 
tors, bankers and professional men. Letters from personages of 
international renown—people we all know—together with much 
valuable information, are contained in an attractive booklet, which 
will be sent free upon receipt of your name and address. 
Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, 
opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50 cent boy is sufiicient 
for twenty-four hours. $1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage 
Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s or will obtain it for you from his 
wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting the genuine, send direct 
to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 397 Scherer Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, New York, Paris, 
Milan, Hamburg. 


OTHERSILL’S, 


morphine, 








r—While in Seattle— 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A hotel built around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. 


200 rooms—all facing outward. Suites for families 
and parties. Strictly fireproof construction. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 




















“Near Everywhere 
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Independence 
c ae (OU are on 
ompetence LONDON ee, 






Do You Teennsiber 


| the experience of the philosopher who 
» offered English sovereigns for pennies on 
¢ London bridge a century ago without | 
: finding a taker —how the passers-by 
ignored the opportunity and lost the profit | 
because they thought it too good to be true? 

And do you realize today that YOU are 
* face to face with an offer, every whit as 
profitable to YOU asthe exchange of cop- 
A per for gold—if you are quick to grasp it? 





ALMONDS 





Goodnoe Hills Almond Gri , near Portland, produce $100 | 
to $400 net per acre. We i plant and care for a 10 acre 
grove for $400 cash and easy terms, and will guarantee you an | 





income of not less than $1000 after the fourth year. Write for | 
attractive illustrated booklet. | 


DABNEY & DABNEY, 307 Railway Exchange, Portland, Oregon | 














$2, OOO to $5,000 a Year 


net income from ten acres of matured apple and cherry 
orchard in the frostless and wormless Bitter Root Valley with 
a home and six months vacation annually in one of the most 
magnificently endowed natural environments on the Crea- 
tor’s footstool, with golf links, hunting, fishing and mountain 
climbing and with neighbors of culture, education and refine- 
ment—is the opportunity we offer you. 

We believe you will investigate this sg ie ys A because 
this appeal for investigation is directed to broad-minded and 
sensible readers, living in an age of scientific progress which 
has made the impossible of yesterday the reality of today. 
This is not an offer of something for nothing. It is an oppor- 
tunity for you to make an immensely profitable compact 
based on mankind’s partnership with nature. We are now 
growing more than three thousand acres of fruit trees, one to 
three years old, for satisfied customers who would not consider 
selling their orchards at a large advance over their cost. 


$2,000 to $5,000 Yearly From Ten Acres 


A Bitter Root Valley apple orchard bears commercially in 
its fifth year. Ten acres, fully developed, should be capable 
of returning you during early maturity, strictly net, a profit of 
$2,000 to $5,000 yearly. Beginning with the 10th year from 
planting, judged by experience of others, 10 acres should net 
you an income of $5,000 yearly and employ only half your time. 

If you have a fair-sized income now and are willing to 
improve your condition, you do not need much capital to 
possess one of these big-paying orchards. 

Our Proposition and Plan 

briefly stated is this: We will sell you a CHOICE 10-ACRE 
PLANTED and GROWING ORCHARD, best standard varieties 
apples and cherries with the Company’ 's definite written con- 
tractto care for and develop your orchard under expert hor- 
ticultural supervision for five full [goon g seasons from 
date of planting, including all land taxes and irrigation 
charges. You may, if desired, assume ~ charge of 
your orchard at any time and secure a refu 

The land should easily become worth, conservatively 
etated, in fair comparison wit: other improved land, $1,000 an 
acre. There is a clean profit to you of 100 per cent on a 
5-year investment to count on at the outset. Only a $300 cash 
payment required now to secure your orchard tract—balance 
in easy payments divided over aten year period. Your pay- 
ments for the first few years are practically ALL the cash 
outlay you will have, as your orchard tract should meet all 
payments falling due while in commercial bearing period and 
yield you a handsome profit besides. Our reservation plan 
provides for inspection of the land by you, and your money 
back if dissatisfied. 

INVESTIGATE by using this coupon TODAY 
BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION co. 
844-851 First National Bank Building, Chicago, U. 8. 
Robert S. Lemon, General Sales Manager: 
Please send me full information concerning your Riverview 
Orchard Tracts in Bitter Root Valley. 
Write your name and complete address plainly 
on the margin below 
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It will help you--get it --read it 


—It is brim full of live facts— 
POULTRY LIFE 
The magazine of the Pacific Coast 
FitTY CENTS A YE AR 


POULTRY LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Spalding Building, Portland, Ore. 





In all the World no Waters like these 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs 


COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Hot Mud Baths naturally be sated and medicated 
_Hot and Cold Sulphur jaths 
Cure Rh iatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
Open all ye 
Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur ice Cal., via Williams, or 
Information Bureau S. P. Co. , 884 Market St., San Francisco 


Beautiful LONG BEACH, CAL. 


offers ideal climate for visitors, sea bathing and sunshine 

the year round. Existence a pleasure every day 

A Postal Will Bring You Descriptive Fclders - = "City, FREE. 

Our house is one short block from the str: thoroughly 

modern homelike Your Comfort Always "ig Interest. 
SHOREHAM APARTMENTS 

Write today. Address: Mrs. H. A. Fanstow, Prop. 
Shoreham Apartments Long Beach, Cal. 

















MESA 


ARIZONA 


GATEWAY TO THE ROOSEVELT DAM 


A land of constant sunshine, abundance 
of water, big crops, splendid markets. 
The farmers in the vicinity of Mesa are 
making big money growing alfalfa, 
wheat, barley, oranges, lemons, pomelos, 
peaches, apricots, pears, plums, grapes, 
cantaloupe s, dates, figs, cotton, berries, 

zarden truck, live stock and poultry. 
Ti -re is plenty of room for you if you 
are industrious. 


CHEAP LAND FOR YOU 


There is plenty of land near Mesa that 
can be obtained at a very low figure. 
Improved land is hx Id at its true value 
and the benefits of improvement are 
worthy the consideration of the pur- 
chaser. The man who buys cheap land 
and brings it to a high state of cultiva- 
tion is bound to ma ke a big profit on 
1is investment 


For further information and booklet address 


SECRETARY COMMERCIAL CLUB 
MESA, ARIZONA 
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BUY A GARDEN FARM IN THE MOST 
FERTILE VALLEY IN CALIFORNIA 


West Sacramento 


Just Across the River 
From California’s Capital 


You men who have thought of California— 


-who have thought of eventually settling in 


the Golden West, will find at beautiful WEST SACRAMENTO the consummation of 


your ideals. 


For here is a great reclamation project—an area of 11,500 acres of the 


richest land in California upon which five million dollars has already been expended 


in development work to make this 


A MODEL COMMUNITY OF MODERN CONVENIENCES 


—Where a ten minute ride on the trolley 
cars that cross the property willj take 
you into the heart of a city of 80,000 
people. 

—Where 50 miles of macadamized roads 
one concrete boulevards are now being 
laid. 

—Where crop failure is impossible be- 
cause the land is kept constantly moist 
by a natural system of sub-irrigation 
that costs you nothing. 


Any man who is now engaged in farming or is inter- 
ested in agriculture should, for his own benefit, 
5 caine ype this wonderful reclamation roject. He 
should send for WEST SACRAMENTO literature 
to keep informed of the giant strides that have 
been made here on this dominion of Garden Farms. 
He should know about the unparalleled crops this 
marvelously fertile soil is producing - and the splen- 
did prices farm products are now bringing. 


Where a Model Free Market has been 
provided through which you may dis- 
pose of the product of your farm. 
Where a service bureau has been estab- 
lished to teach you without cost the most 
scientific methods of getting the soil to 
produce all it has to give. 
Waace the climate is typically Califor- 
nian the year ’round. 
nd where your success is assured from 
the very outset. 


Terms will gladly be arranged. All you need isenough 
money to meet the first two payments, the profits of 
the soil will meet every other installment that fails 
due—for under intensive farming your land begins to 
produce in three or four months. T his is being done by 
many land owners at WEST SACRAMENTO today. 
Tracts from one acre up. Only 10 per cent for your 
first payment. 

Just fill out the coupon below and mail it to-day. 





W t S t C Mail Us This Coupon Today 
es acramen 0 0. Fred T. Moore, Mgr. Land Sales Dept., Nicolaus Bldg., Sacramento, Cal. 
LAND SALES Dear Sir: Kindly mail me a copy of your illustrated booklet, 
“Country Lite in the City,"’ and give me complete information as to 
DEPARTMENT prices, etc. It is understood this will not obligate me in any way. 
Nicolaus Building Name 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA | [4ddress P. O. Box. 








SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
Pine and Kearny Sts. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
204 Hibernian Building 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
512 Harris Trust Bldg. 
111 West Monroe St. 
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Headed Downstream for the Big Markets 





Baled Alfalfa Hay From the Fields of 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 


The beers rs whe raised the hay are happy. They reccived a good price or their crop. Some of them cut 
crop the season; some of them cut se ven ind eight. Most of them took twelve tons to the acre from 
fields during the se mn. Not a few realized a net profit of $90 per : icre. 


The shipper is happy. He s hay without misgivings. He knows that the market is always waiting for 

the crop. He e no trouble disposing of it at a good profit. : 

The « consumer will be happy. There is more real value in a bale of alfalfa than in several bales of other 
» other op is so nutritious. No other forage crop is so welcomed by stock. No other 

sheep like alfalfa 


ALFALFA IS BUT ONE OF THE BIG MONEY MAKING CROPS OF SAN JOAQUIN 


lake pr ves, for instance. Half of the entire output of California comes from this county. Or beans, carloads 
of them every year; or celery, or asparagus, or barley, or peaches, or cherries, or prunes. 








Any well informed man in California will tell you that San Joaquin County is the most 
diversified and one of the greatest wealth-producing counties in California. 

You couldn't do better than locate in our midst. Send for our 
supply the answers to all your questions if this literature fails to 





For further information and illustrated literature address either of ihe undersigned commercial organizations: 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce Stockton Secretary. Ripon Board of Trade Ripon 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association ..Lodi Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade. Tracy 
Secre , Manteca Board of Trade ...Manteca Or Board of Supervisors.......... Stockton 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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j Phe Willamette 
: Valley 





5 

eS) 

— Covers an area of approximately 11,200 square miles, it 
rea is 60 miles wide and 150 miles long, an area nearly equal 
es to the entire states of New Jersey and Connecticut, yet 
ra with a population less than one-ninth. 

V's) The Willamette Valley i 1S exceedingly fertile, with climate, 
ey soil and other advantages to suit every requirement of 
(3) agricultural and industrial activity. With the steam and 
(s) electric lines already built and now building, it presents to 
(Sf) the homeseeker the greatest possibilities for intensified farm- 
is! ing, dairying, truck gardening, poultry and hog raising. 
Sy) ae” , ; 

©) Descriptive literature on any section of this great Valley 
Ss) can be had free; also booklets on dairying, 
ss} poultry and hog raising. A postal card will 
(sy) bring them. 

33 

2) JOHN M. SCOTT, Gen. Pass. Agent 
; 4 PORTLAND OREGON 
ss 

(ss 


if CREPE See Sesser eee rest eeseeerers 
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A Well Like This 
Supplies 1400 Gallons 
of Pure Water per Minute 


Good irrigable land can be bought on relinquish- 
ment near Deming now at 35 to %20 per acre and 


equipped with sucha plant at a total cost of $30 per 
acre 
to pay 


and up. That’s much less than you'd have 


for irrigated land elsewhere. 





It’s the best kind of irrigation. Personally owned 
pumping plants, costing less than half what a 
Government or corporation controlled water right 
costs, and making cach man muster of his own 
water supply; water when needed and as much as 
needed. The land here is level, easily worked silt 
soil, free from harmful alkalis and wonderfully 
productive. The miurkets here offer the very highest 
prices, 








DEMING Sees 


IN THE 


MIMBRES VALLEY 


surrounded by vast mining districts entirely 
dependent upon Mimbres Valley for farm produce 
No other nearby land suitable for agriculture. 


Prices of land still low only because the great agri- 
eultural wealth of this section was but recently 
known. Yet here are all the advantages of a well 
settled community, because built up by mining and 
railroad industries. 


Our health-bringing climate is famous the country 
over. Pure, dry air and sunshine. Jt not only offers 
1 long growing season and lowers the expenses of 
farming, but offers an opportunity to gain health 
while making more money. 


Sec’y, Chamber of Commerce, Deming, New Mexico 


Please send me free book about Deming and the 


Mimbres Valley. 


RR eS ae, Pep pre erat iy veers te ey Tere ret Ts 


Address . 











A New Settler 


at work on his ranch in 


adera County 
CALIFORNIA 


Fifteen hundred people have settled on two 





of the tract pened for new homes, since 
October 1912. They are busy right 
1 turning the rich virgin soil into 
orchards and vineyards, alfalfa fields and 


dairy ranches. 


Madera County is making a grand rush to 
eatch up with the development in the San 
Joaquin Valley. Extensive holdings and 
l back. 


ack of irrigation held this county 


Now the big ranches are being cut up. 
Cheap power has been supplied for pumping. 


The inexhaustible water supply is easily 
tapped. 


Land is still cheap. It won’t be long. 


Our advice is to take advantage of the present 
opportunity to purchase land at low prices. 





Ask us about the cost of irrigation; about 
h rops grown, the climate, the markets, 
ment pportunities for invest- 





lairving, alfalfa. Itis 
rbu 33 r you truthfully. We 

w what you can do her We have dug 
ip the information for booklet. 





to answ 


W rite 


Secretary 
Madera County Chamber of Commerce 
Madera, California 








eo 
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A MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF 


“SPUDS” 


That is the output of Monterey county for a single The yearly balance sheet will show a million dollars 
season. Salinas ‘““Spuds’” are known commercially in worth of potatoes, a million dollars worth of apples, a 
most of the potato markets. Burbank potatoes are a million dollars worth of live stock, a million dollars 
source of big income to the farmers in this county. worth of sugar beets, a million dollars worth of barley. 
Ag high as 400 bushels to the acre have been harvested 
although the average yield is not that high. At $1 per And then there is that other side of life in Monterey 
county—the healthful, ideal climate, the fun at the 


Dairying is profitable. 


bushel there is good money in potatoes. The price is 
often far above that figure. The Salinas Valley pro- beaches, the historical points of interest, the rugged 
duces from 10,000 to 14,000 tons annually. 

the county is famous the world over. Here are some of 
Potatoes are but one of the sources of profit for the the noted hotels and resorts of California. Within the 
Monterey county farmer. Pears, apples, grapes, prunes, county are three of the world famous Missions, estab- 


plums, olives, citrus fruits, walnuts, alfalfa, cattle, lished by the Franciscan fathers. The climate is such 


coast scenery, the mountains. The resort section of 


poultry, sugar beets all bring in their share of the that other communiti:s measure their claims to the 


annual wealth of the county. standard set by Monterey. 


See” 
AF, 
4: + Fi 4 oj 2 
y” oi» BA e oh os be Fs Pee ET og os bee Se 


Seg en Oe ” ra 












A FIELD OF SUGAR BEETS, ONE OF THE BIG CROPS OF THIS COUNTY 








Where to write for information 





For booklet and other information address either of the following 


Monterey Co. Chamber of Commerce, Salinas Greenfield Grange . . . . . Greenfield 
Board of Trade... . Pacific Grove Kings City Board of Trade . . Kings City 
Fort Romie Grange . . . . . Soledad Monterey Chamber of Commerce . Monterey 


onterey County, California 
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This is one of Two Dozen Successful 
Co-operative 


Cheese 


Factories 


It is to these factories that Tillamook owes 
much of her prestige as a cheese manu- 
facturing and producing county. Tillamook 
county is a natural dairy pasture—the soft 
rains and the rich soil nurturing a wealth 
of nutritious grasses. Early settlers realized 
the possibilities of the county. Creameries 
and cheese factories were established. 
Cheese makers were brought from other 
countries. A standard was established 
and all the ¢ ase manufactured made to 
conform to that standard. 





Tillamook County dairymen receive the highest prices known for their butterfat. 
ym for as many more successful dairy ranches in the county as are now operating. If you area dairyman 
start in the industry write us. 

inty is also noted for its beach resorts, wonderful scenery, hunting, fishing, timber, salmon canneries, 
f wealth and pleasure. For literature address 


THE TILLAMOOK COUNTY COURT 


TILLAMOOK, OREGON 


There is roc 
or want to 






ilamoot 
and other 














The Automobile Route to Yosemite 
Leads Straight Through 


The famous Coulterville Road, recognized as the safe way for automobile 
tourists to enter Yosemite National Park,‘runs straight through Stanislaus 
County. Those who drive to the National Playground will see the green fields, 
the beautiful orchards, the contented dairy herds of Sunny Stanislaus. They 
will see what water has done to almost worthless land—that is worthless until 
the water came. They will see the new homes that have arisen, the farmers 
who are growing wealthy, the fields that are making fortunes for the owners. 
It is a sight equally impressive to the wonders of the great park. 


More complete information may be obtained from 


SECRETARY 


STANISLAUS COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 
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This picture of a Kern County meadow shows the soil (and it is 
good soil) and it shows the water (and there is plenty of it.) 


No Experimenting in Kern County 


That has all been done. Crops have been tried and proven; fruit has been tested; the range of products has been deter- 
mined; there is no longer any question of what a man can do with so a ind water 

Kern County had to go through its share of the transitional days. First came the stockman. The wheat rancher fol- 
lowed to scratch the top soil and take his wealth of golden grain. The irrigation ditch has put an end to careless farming 
methods. It as changed ranching from haphazard methods to business farming bates isive farming has come to stay 


and the attendant returns are far greater. 


Watch Kern’s P on Figures 


Sixty-eight per cent represented the gain in population in the decade from 1890 to 1900. From 1goo to toro the gain 
was 128 per cent. The next census will show that percentage of gain outclassed. Keep your eye on Kern County! 
Watch the census returns—population; gain in per capita wealth; gain in farm value; gain in crop returns. They will 
surprise you. 


Lots of Room for New Settlers 


According ta the census of rg10—the latest ee government figures—there were 1,403,350 acres in farms in Kern 
County and of this immense acreage but 315,387 acres were in improved farms. The most successful colony in the county 
is but six years old! There is plenty of room for settlers. Ti you are seeking a new homeland you had better see Kern 
before you decide. Prices are still low here. They can't remain so long 
Our booklet—sixty-four pages, beautiful illustrations—will tell you more about Kern County and its resources. Send 
for it today. Free for the asking 

Address all correspondence to 


Secretary Kern County Board of Trade, Bakersfield 


KERN @* California 
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One Grower near 
¥ 


» LODI 


Took $6000 Worth 
of Almonds from 
His Thirty- Acre 


















: Nei 2 et . « COR ~ ay se 
bare LF hr ERNE gee EA OT KE Rane Bg acon 2, 
Gathering the Almond Crop from an Orchard near Lodi Grove Last Year— 


and that was not an unusual or exceptional yield 


Almonds always bring good returns in soil suitable to their culture. There are ‘,ut few sections of the United States 
idapted to them. The trees are thrifty enough and hardy enough but frost nis them easily. That is why they do so 
well here. The frost doesn’t catch them. There isa crop every year. Berause of the limited area suitable to their 


crop always brings good prices. The average last year was arourd 11 cents per pound. Some brought more; 


culture th 
some less. There is not much work to an almond orchard. Almond growing is delightful and highly remunerative. 


If you want lo know more about land around Lodi, about other crops that do wel! 





t the most extensively 





most hichly developed fruit and nut, alfalfa and poultry section of Californ write to 


Secretary Merchants Association, Lodi, California 


NIAC AAA 








TUOLUMNE APPLE LAND 





There is not a whole lot of land in California that is suitable to the production 
of apples. Apples require certain soil types, certain elevations, certain air 
drainages, certain temperatures. The hill lands are best adapted to apple 
culture and only favored sections of the hill lands meet with all the require- 
ments for success in this branch of horticulture. 


Tuolumne County has the proper elements ~ soil, altitude, temperature, irriga- 
tion—and therefore some of the state’s prize apples are grown in this county. 


Here is a point in favor of the settler: LAND IS STILL CHEAP IN THIS 
COUNTY. ONE CAN GET A START WITH SMALL CAPITAL. 


There are many other crops grown in Tuolumne County, fruits, vine products, 
berries, vegetables, alfalfa, hay, live stock. Here is an opportunity for the man 


of small means. 








AS FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Board of Supervisors, Sonora, 
US Tuolumne County, California 
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4.000 


Business Openings 


On the Union Pacific System Lines 

















One of them for you-- 


Alfalfa Mills, Bakers, Bankers, Barber Shops, 
Blacksmith Shops, Brick Yards, Canning Fac- 








tories, Cement Block Factories, Creameries, 





Drug Stores, Elevators, Flour Mills, Foundries, 





Furniture Stores, Garages, Hardware Stores, 





Hotels, Implement Stores, Laundries, Lumber 





Yards, Meat Markets, Physicians, Restaurants, 





Stores (general), and a great variety of others 





There are many thousands of Acres-- Irrigated and 
Non-irrigated land --that can be had at low prices. We 
have authentic information covering business and land 
propositions. . It is Free to you. 


Write to me--I will be glad to answer promptly. 


R. A. SMITH 


Colonization and Industrial Agent 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


Room 111, Union Pacific Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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We are proprietors of extensive, de- 
veloped ranch properties here —THE 
PORTLAND RANCH—WHICH ARE 
NOT FOR SXLE. Actual statistics | 
show over 2, tons per acre from the j 
first cutting of our full grown stand of | 
Alfalfa, this season. Five sure cuttings a 
season with possibility of six. 

Wishing to encourage others to build homes 
here and make money by investing in and de- 
veloping Antelope Valley lands, we have listed 
with us choice properties in RAW, PARTIALLY 
AND FULLY DEVELOPED lands, 40 acres 


and up, ¢ it pric es that can not be bettered. 


ANTELOPE v Aan EY, CALIFORNIA 


Alfalfa, hog, dairy, pear, apple, apricot and almond wnt are to be the principal income producers 


f this, THE COMING VALLEY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Raw lands, in isolated cases, May be purchased for less but fine land, well located with good water 























conditions, is rapidly becoming scarce at $35.00 to $50.00 per 
icre. We offer a few special bargains, with pumping plant, =f 
etc., at prices less than the cost of the raw land and the im 
provem nts today | 

WE KNOW THE COUNTRY, THE SOIL AND THE pha gtetonsy | 
PIES OF THIS BEN COUNTRY, and in buying throug r Real 
Estate clients 1 he benetit of our person the fact HCH aay & 

Write us today AT 

We invit« li ti nt only. t - - 

Address WHIDDEN & - TAYLOR 
Proprictors of the Portland R ; slic: 
ctiaiabing California Our Hay Warehouse at Lancaster 






















The Contrast lg feencheraszls 


The contrast between Tulaya@amismuceouceacsattnt 
is even greater. The topogigi outer mantle a aN rte 
County gives her every cliiriiignumutculatetss 
to the rigorous north; her Be) (yrite ae enrlteier thas 
her many varieties of fertiGRO A toa Poa eGo 
excellent gravity and undelgigomicm@ cay hamitste 
geographical location a congurutlity ae ueitt mene Cres | 
markets and her transportettomctl lcm trom ental 
touch with the markets of tiTaa\wouce 


Here is the opportunity for [(faliguia-iso. 2s ont oe Clana 
i the dairyman, the stockmanMRtnam outta Cae ut mtte 
investor. For free illustrearcitmaencmousatite 
information write Departmen we 


Tulare County. [ifeetaclne ame Be-lels 
VISALIA, CNBIROINIEN 
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ANTELOPE VALLEY 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


Here a is fine stretch of land within three hours from Los Angeles, the biggest marketing center of 
Southern California, that offers the best opportunities for home making and farm land investment. 
The Antelope Valley is ready for development now because of the recent discovery that water is 
obtainable at reasonable cost. This vast virgin valley can not be surpassed for opportunities in 
alfalfa growing, dairy farming, fruit raising, truck farming. 





Good Soil 
Wonderful Climate 
Purest of Water 
Splendid Auto Roads 
Close to Los Angeles 


Ideal for Dairying 
Pears are big producers 


Alfalfa is making 
fortunes for many 


Hogs do exceptionally 


Valley is 70 miles long well 


20 miles wide Fruits — deciduousand 
2400 feet above citrus grow to 
sea level perfection 














bow fee a _—_ 
Alfalfa that will cut two tons per acre 











The Lancaster Chamber of Commerce desires to present the advantages of this country to business 
men and farmers, capitalists and men of achievement—men who are ready to capitalize their invest- 
ments upon a business basis with an idea of developing and bringing into use many broad idle acres. 
Spe-ulators are not wanted. The Antelope Valley awaits the energetic, wideawake man who is will- 
ing to aid in its proper development. 


For further information and illustrated literature address 


I. E. DODGE, Secretary 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LANCASTER, CALIFORNIA 
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Prizes Indicate: 


Besides the progressiveness of the citizens of a locality, 





that the locality produces something worth while. 


Sonoma County has a long list of winnings taken at expositions all over the world— 
Genoa, Dublin, Chicago, San Francisco, Bordeaux, Guatemala, Portland, Seattle, 
Paris, Buffalo, St. Louis—highest awards for the champagne and wines made in 
this county, from fruit grown in this county. 

o os e 9 
These Winnings Establish Sonoma’s 
Claim to Precedence Over All 
Sections of the World in the 
Growing of Grapes and 
in the Manufacture of 


Grape Products. 


But not alone to grapes and wines does Sonoma owe her prosperity and wealth. 
Here are some of the finest prune orchards, some of the world’s greatest chicken 
ranches, some of the greatest of California hop fields. Some enthusiastic citizens 
of the county have deemed this the Paradise of which we all have dreamed. That 
Sonoma is one of the most delightful spots imaginable is evidenced by the fact 
that a hundred thousand visitors flock into the county every season to enjoy their 
summer outings along the picturesque rivers. 


And Sonoma County is the chosen home of ‘‘Wizard’ Burbank. 


For further information and a beautiful booklet address either of the undersigned: 


Sonoma County Development Association, Santa Rosa. Guerneville Improvement Club, Guerneville. ' 
Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce, Santa Rosa Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce, Healdsburg, 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma Windsor Chamber of Commerce, Windsor. 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce, Sebastopol. Cloverdale Chamber of Commerce, Cloverdale. 
Sonoma Chamber of Commerce, Sonoma. 


SONOMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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MAMMOTH COPPER COMPANY'S SMELTE2 AND MINE—LARGEST OPERATING IN CALIFORNIA 


A Word to the Manufacturer 


We have been telling the homeseeker and investor what he can find to his ad- 
vantage in Shasta County, California. We want more settlers and tillers of 
soil. Shasta County does not begin to produce her quota or her possibilities 
of foodstuffs. But Shasta County also has much to offer the manufacturer 
and investor. Here are available industrial opportunities that should not be 
overlooked. 


What Diversified Shasta 
Has to Offer: 


The unharnessed power of a Niagara 
Iron, copper and zinc in tremendous deposits 
Structural advantages in cement and clay deposits 
Vast forests of hardwood, pine and fir 

Cheap fuel in the form of producer gas 
Unlimited resources of raw materials and unusual industrial advantages make it possible for Shasta County to extend 
to capital of the first magnitude investment opportunities unexcelled. 
Here are already located great mines and smelters. This county produced mineral values from 1897 to 1912 amounting 
to $88,861,204, an average output annually of $5,500,000. Over 2,500 men are employed in the mines. The mineral 
products of the county include gold, silver, copper, zinc, galena, iron, sulphur, cinnabar, chromite, molybdenite, man- 


ganese, barite, a bestos, limestone, cement materials, clays, marbles and excellent mineral waters. 


Correspondence is invited with men of capital looking for safe investment and for sites for the establishment of manu- 
facturing ente rprise. “s 


Our beautiful nev booklet superbly illustrated—gives the facts succinctly. Send for it. We will back up every 
statement in it. For further particulars address 


Clerk of the Board of Supervisors : - Redding, California 
or Redding Chamber of Commerce . - Redding, California 
Anderson Chamber of Commerce - - Anderson, California 
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SACRAMENTO 


VER since the first settlement was made on the banks of the 
Sacramento River, this county has been known as a great 
agricultural county. Once see the fertile fields, the heavily 

laden orchards, the vineyards with their clusters of luscious fruit, the 
green alfalfa fields, the model dairies, the orange groves, the poultry 
farms of the county where the state capital is located and your 
search for an ideal homeland is over. That is why the population is 
increasing at such a tremendous rate. Others have seen and settled. 











Here Alfalfa Grows Luxuriantly Without Irrigation. 

Here Strawberries Are Marketed Eleven Months in the Year. 
Here Apricots Ripen Early and Reach Their Highest Perfection. 
Here Almonds Are Exceptionally Profitable. 

Here Are Some of the Finest Olive Lands in the State. 


We much prefer that you visit Sacramento County and see 
what chances there are for you. We believe that you will 
find life most alluring, and compensation in keeping with 
the energy which you expend on the land. We are not in- 
viting the settler to idleness and “easy money.” We know, 
however, that he will obtain better returns here than he will 
in many other sections of the country and that the invest- 
ment now will be pleasing in returns as settlement continues 
in our county and the state of California. 


For further information address 


IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, SACRAMENTO 
SACRAMENTO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Coos Bay 
Oregon 


Offers inducements to homeseekers, tour- 
ists, Investors. 


Second largest dairying region in Pacific 
Northwest. | 

Only safe deep-sea harbor between San 
Francisco and the Columbia River. 












Irrigated 


72,000 acres of lev 


\. 


Three hundred thousand dollars being 
spent annually in harbor improvements. 















Estimated 110,000,000,090 feet of standing Watered by Sat Jo 
timber. Largest belt of standing timber Fine, healthy chmate. “Mines nsporta- 
tributary to any port in the world, tion--Two railroads} F& Toperty. 
There ts no crop that % Kash in- 
Four hundred miles of territory under: cu | come than does alfalfa. vith dairy- 
with deposits of coal. Four mines now in ing—then independence ‘an yours 
operation, It is intensive F ance 
Pe ak ‘ Immense crops of alt if 
live immense lumber mills—one the largest hemies and (raits of all ki 
on the Pacifie Coast—now in operation. 300 satished farmers. | 175 
wand values ov acre 
~ Modern paper and pulp mill now in opera- eo persed — \ A Ba Aps 
thon. Mail attached coupon é dive free booklet 





wing actudt condi- 


phic views ihe 
rian are he can 


tement of whi it 


with phot 


le 


Logical shipping center for vast tributary hee 
ons; also s 


territory. do ona 20- “ re San Joaquif tama 
Surrounding country ideal for dairying, Do it now! PENTUA 
stock-raising, fruit and garden products. We think $14,045 is a sipihgcme for 5 va 


ears’ work. Don't you? c 
reat. berry region, y or A 


San Joaquin Valley Farm \ 
You can’t afford to miss the Lands Company 
offerings of Coos Bay Suite 20H. W. Helian Bl. 


ps 


Velley Farm 
oy lards Company 








+” — General Offices, Suite 
Los Angeles, California - 200 H.W. Hel'man Bid. 
Write for further information and booklet. i oe ——— - 
Pg Booklet eh re James 
rae Ran Pictur 
Marshfield Chamber of Commerce, Marshfield, Ore. r 
Vame 
North Bend Commercial Club, North Bend, Ore. es a. ; 
7 Street City 
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Thousands Are Living 
Hygienically—Are You? 


Why not enjoy your living as it was meant to be enjoyed; 
why not live so that the long cool draughts of Nature’s 
pure air will invigorate your entire being; why not live 
so that a stuffy bed chamber is nothing but a half-for- 


gotten night-mare? Live ina & 
A Cozy Kenyon Interior 


Kenyon Take -Down House 


In the lands of never ending summer as well as in the cooler districts are these beautiful, wondcr- 
ful brown bungalows. They are all portable, all hygienic. Big bay-like openings with screens 
and awnings make one feel as if living out under the fragrant pines. 

Adjustable storm blinds on every window keep you absolutely comfortable in any weather condition. 
Ventilated ceilings let in the soft good air yet without a draught and give one the comfort of sleeping 
and waking as Nature meant we should in a ventilated abode. Hardwood floors throughout, germ 
proof as are the walls, keep one free from pests. 


Two Thousand Kenyon Houses 


are making people healthier and happier. You can set them up 
yourself in less thana day. Why not investigate them yourself? 
A post card brings you our beautiful catalog illustrated in 
colors. It tells all about these wonderful little brown bunga- 
lows. Write for it. 

Houses carried in stock by: Kenyon-Pacific Co., 601 First Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; Lowe & Company, 2888 
Wall Street, Vancouver, B. C. 


R. L. KENYON COMPANY 
536 Albert St., Waukesha, Wis. 
































Alfalfa Land 
Antelope Valley 


Sold in tracts from 40 to 640 acres—Prices $20 
o $45 per acre. Ten years time, one-tenth cash. Ing rapidly nied upt : tk LU 
to $45 per acre. Ten years time, one-tenth cash OF GOVERNMENT LAND OPEN FOR 


Alfalfa, pears, apples, etc. Good land, good PY 
climate, good water supply, good markets. ENTRY. Land values have more than 


C. E. WANTLAND, General Sales Agent | For free illustrated folder address 


B. A. McALLASTER, Land Commissioner Casa Grande, Arizona 





Casa Grande 


ied Valley, rizona 


70 miles north of Los Angeles Two hundred thousand acres of rich land; 
forty thousand acres under cultivation, in 
grain and alfalfa, deciduous fruits and cotton. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC A new Irrigation District solves the ques- 
tion of water supply. Water is found at 
LANDS from 30 to 65 feet. This is no guess,—over 
a dozen pumping plants around Casa Grande 

are getting water now at that depth. 
Casa Grande Valley is booming. Although 
being rapidly filed upon, there is still LOTS 


doubled in the past year. Big opportunities 
still open. 


410 Gr Building, Los Angeles, Cal. | 
702 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. | J. FF. BROWN, Secretary 
Casa Grande Commercial Club 














801 Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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In Beautiful San Diego— 
The Harbor of the Sun 


HERE’S only one POINT LOMA and it’s the 

: choicest residential spot of all the land. Stand- 

ing as the majestic guardian of San Diego and 
her grand harbor, overlooking views that are un- 
surpassed in all the world, Point Loma offers to 
mankind a home, and with that home an all-the-time 
climate that varies at noonday not more than ten 
degrees throughout the year. 

The sunshine of sunny Southern California carries 
with it glorious warmth without discomfort, and at 
night your blanketed bed leads to dreamless slumber. 
About you the beautiful view of mountain, of ocean 
and of bay, with flowers and citrus fruits in endless 
profusion. For pleasure the finest of sunlit beaches 
with murmuring surf. 

In this earthly paradise is to be found home, 
health and happiness. And yet it is not alone the 
haven of the rich. On Point Loma you may pur- 
chase fine building sites, 50x140, from $850 up. 


A postcard will bring our booklet. 


D. C. COLLIER & CO. 
1141 Broadway (D Street) San Diego, Calif. 

















A 20,600 Acre Farm 


of beautiful Jand in Northern California. | 
Railway station on property. Ideal for 
subdivision or a high class investment 


as aranch to farm as a whole. 








10,000 level acres under irrigation || From Three Acres— 
Rented now for $24,000 per year eee 


Investigate this at once. | $2000 Net Profit 


in one season. He came to Ashland broken in health, 

discouraged. He made good at fruit raising and in a short 

PRICE, $35.00 PER ACRE | time was on his feet laying the foundation for a snug fortune. 
| There are many similar instances. Our booklet tells of 


them. Fortunes are made from peaches, pears, apples and 
small fruits d 
Ashland—Southern Oregon’s acknowledged climatic capital 


For full particulars call on invites you to share in its beneficent climate, in it hound 
less and magnificent natural scenery, in its health restoring 
waters, in its opportunities for financial gain. You ll like 

JOHN F. SULLIVAN i hee : 
e Write for booklet, splendidly illustrated =m —— 
vortraying » advantages and delights of Ashland and its 

LANDS AT WHOLESALE ee 

Suite 518 Van Nuys Bldg. SECRETARY COMMERCIAL CLUB 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. :. ND O 
, Oregon 
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British Columbia, Canada 


Developing At Wonderful Rate 


Millions of dollars being spent by several big railroads building thousands of miles of 
new lines, opening new rich countries and giving birth to many towns, which will grow 
very rr ipidly because new settlers are pouring in. 

Fine land—delightful climate—splendid scenery—all sorts of good hunting and fishing, 
and everything else to make life happy and successful. 

Today is the time to take advantage of this tremendous growth—these are facts, 
and they will mean fortunes for a great many who act now. I have studied the country at 

close range for 10 years and will be glad to give my unbiased opinion and help to any 
reader of Sunset, who is re ally desirous of getting the ‘facts. 

State definitely what sort of a proposition will interest you, exactly how much money 
you have available, so that I can answer authoritatively to your best advantage. 

British Columbia has room and good opportunities for thousands of new-comers. I can 
tell you all about the best places to go and locate. 

Write today—Enclose 10e for full details and literature. 

You can see British Columbia at its best during September. 

This service is simply part of my work as Canadian Manager for Sunset Magazine, and 
is free to Sunset Readers. 

Awaiting your commands, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


W. F. COLEMAN 


Canadian Manager 


730 ROGERS BUILDING : VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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RICHLANDS 


? In the sunny Okanagan Valley in central, southern British Columbia. <A 
ere proven fruit district, which has won highest awards wherever exhibited, among 
> which are the following: The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gold Medal at 











r— 
“Kindl 
fruit orchards. 
NAME 
STREET 
City 


London in 1904 and 1905. Thirteen firsts in 14 entries at the Spokane Apple 
Show in competition with fruit from all over America. It takes the world’s 
best to win such awards. 

Fruit growing on good land offers not only a pleasant and healthy mode of 


revenue from $75 to $200 per acre according to age. After five years of dev elop- 
ment $7000 is a reasonable estimate of its market value. Such a remunerative 
investment must appeal to any shrewd business man. That’s the WHY of 
Richlands. 


> living but a most profitable one as well. A ten acre orchard under our develop- 
y 4 ment plan costs the purchaser $4000 in easy payments. It will yield a net 
AE SC 


Raw land at Richlands is $200 per acre, 14 cash, balance over four years at 6%. 


? For an additional $200 per acre payable in the same manner, our experts wil] 
OW > prepare, plant and care for the orchard for five years. In other words for a 


sum of $200 per acre we bring the raw land to a point where it will yield the pur- 
chaser a living income. 

Convincing information of this desirable proposition will reach you by return 
mail if you send the annexed coupon. May we serve you? 


send me full information on Richlands ? — E 5 

North American Securities, Limited 
: Capital Paid Up $1,330,000 
l 
| 
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VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 


STATE 
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in the Most Exclusive Area 


A Score of Ideal Sites in Vancouver’s 
District of Palatial Homes 





We have just arranged for the offering of these splendid properties 
of the highest residential class in time for this issue of SUNSET: The 
north half of Block 998, District Lot 526. 


There are only four double corners and sixteen inside lots included in 
this offering. All the lots are cleared and graded ready for building, and 
the adjacent properties are all cleared and being improved. 


This property is in the majestic Shaughnessy Heights district, the 
premier residential section of the city of Vancouver. Each lot is an ideal 
building site, having 50 feet frontage and commanding a magnificent 
panoramic view. 

This property is one block north of Wilson Road, three blocks east of 
Oak Street car line, two blocks from Shaughnessy Golf Links, and only 
two blocks from Western Residential School, one of the select educational 
institutions of Vancouver. 


General Manager R. H. Sperling of the British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way has authorized us to say: “The B. C. E. R. Company will construct 
a line of railway on Wilson Road in the near future.” 


We therefore unreservedly recommend these properties and offer them 
at these extremely low prices and terms: 


Inside lots $1,250, double corners $3,150, terms one-fourth cash, 
balance in four semi-annual payments, interest 7 per cent. We guarantee 
particular attention of the manager personally to the correspondence and 
business of non-residents. 


Yorkshire Guarantee & Securities Corporation, Ltd., is one of the 
oldest and most substantial English companies of Western Canada. 
For over twenty-three years its uniform success and conservatism 
have been noteworthy in Vancouver and its territory. Today the 
company is preparing to occupy its modern ten-story office building 
required by the expansion of the corporation’s business, which 
includes a clientele representing many parts of this continent. 
We are now prepared to accommodate more clients, investing 
funds for them in non-sjeculative values, advising and acting for 
them in the purchase of desirable properties, or investing trust 
funds in first mortgages on improved properties of the highest 
class yielding up to 8°, interest. The subscribed capital of 
this corporation is $1,327,450. It is as safe and trustworthy 
as capital and experience can make concerns, and it in- 
vites and will welcome your free and friendly correspondence. 


Direct and prompt personal attention given to correspondence 


Yorkshire Guarantee & Securities Corporation 


LIMITED 


R. KERR HOULGATE, Manager 


440 Seymour Street VANCOUVER, CANADA 
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Victoria’s Wealth of 


The Busiest Harbor and Most Beautiful Seaport City of the Pacific Northwest 
ICTORIA, B.C., for more 


than a quarter of a cen- 

tury has been the chief 
attraction for tourists in the 
Pacific Northwest. By thousands 
of experienced travelers she is 
pronounced the most beautiful 
and one of the most interesting 
seaport capitals of Western North 
America, andsheenjoysthe unique 
distinction of having the most 
equable climate known in this 
hemisphere. But here are other 
and more vital reasons for her real 
greatness and present tremendous 
upbuilding progress: 
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As a locality of fascinating historic interest, Victoria and all that storied region 
ce , 


of southern Vancouver Island The Island of Discovery’’—is an attraction 1 Victoria is the first and last 
subordinate only to its singular combination of majestic scenery, unrivalled e 
all-year climate and superb highways. port touched by the ocean ship- 


ping of Western Canada. 





ICTORIA affords almost limitless oppor- 
tunities for the entertainment of tourists. 

Its hotels are among the finest to be 

found anyw here in the West, and the numerous 
lake and stream and seashore resorts all over the 
southern half of Vancouver Island are well pro- 
vided with comfortable inns and tourist hotels. 

The motor roads out of Victoria threading 
through the scenic wonders of forest and moun- 
tain loveliness that have made Vancouver Island 
famous form a source of ceaseless pleasure to 
nature-loving travelers. 

The motorboat cruising waters all around 
Victoria and up through the many-islanded and 
ruggedly inletted Straits of Georgia are un- 
rivalled anywhere else in this hemisphere. 

The whole island of some fifteen thousand 
square miles astonishes with its great virgin 
forests, its majestic mountain fastnesses, its 
beautiful lakes and tumbling mountain streams 
that teem with trout and other game fishes. 

The city itself, withitssplendid residential estab- 
lishment, its magnificent Parliament Buildings, its 








ms zs % This is-a photo of a midwinter scene in Beacon Hill Park, Victoria, 
celebrated museum and its many historic show where the average coldest winter weather in the last 20 years was 


i H : . 17 degrees above zero and the annual rainfall less than 28 inches, 
places, sat remarkable and satisfying attraction. while the average hottest weather was 84 degrees. 
— ‘ati 
——— 
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Ways and Weather 


The Most Alluring Auto Roads and Most Delightful Climate on the Continent 





2. Victoria is the Pacific head- 
quarters of the British Navy, and 
the Canadian Government is now 
building there extensive world- 
port harbor facilities and the 
world’s largest drydock. 








3. Victoria is thus finally rec- 
ognized as Canada’s indispens- 
able western ocean harbor, 
supreme because of its freedom 
from fog, its close proximity to 
the ocean and its natural adequacy 
and adaptability. 





4. Victoria is the home of the 
— P ; sland, particularly those of Victoria’s picturesque 
British Columbia Government (eee eee ee arene eee ete odin tne 


Pacific Northwest. These splendid highways are built and maintained most 


and is the ideal residential city admirably by the Government, affording pleasing access to leafy wonderlands. 


of all the Canadian West. 
ICTORIA now invites the consideration of the 
world as an investment opportunity. In the last 


two years Victoria has been growing at an amaz- 
ing rate—faster than any other city of Western Canada. 
Today it is apparent to all that the upbuilding progress of 
the city has but just commenced. Now is the time to in- 
vestigate Victoria and share in the big profits of its rapidly 
increasing property values. For reliable and accurate in- 
formation furnished without cost or obligation to you, 
write at once to any of the following leading business 
concerns of Victoria: 


CLARKE REALTY COMPANY 
721 Yates Street 


TRACKSELL, DOUGLAS & CO. 
722 Yates Street 
J. E. SMART & CO., Limited 
405 Pemberton Block 
GERMAN-CANADIAN TRUST CO. 
639 Fort Street 
MONK, MONTIETH & CO., Ltd. 
Government St., Cor. Broughton 
WESTERN LANDS, Limited 
725 Fort Street 
HERBERT CUTHBERT & COMPANY 
635 Fort Street 
Western Dominion Land & Investment Co., Ltd. 
Corner Fort and Broad Streets 














Here is another typical midwinter scene, viewed from one of the 
automobile boulevards in the outskirts of Victoria. These wayside 


attractions are indeed merely incidental to those that have made VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Victoria the tourist center of the Pacific Northwest 
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Are you coming 
to Victoria: 


If you are 


You will find that Victoria Securities, Limited, maintains the largest list of all kinds 
of desirable real estate to be found in Victoria—and keeps it up to date. 

You will see in this noteworthy offering of properties the choicest buys and most 
genuine bargains in all kinds of city real estate, farm lands, timber and mines, each distinct 
class of property being in charge of an expert who has mastered every detail of information 
concerning the properties in his charge, as well as the general subject applying to his depart- 
ment. This is also true of the corporation’s departments of mortgages, loans and insurance. 

You will find here listed most beautiful residential properties in the Oak Bay district, 
reputed to be the choicest and most attractive exclusive residential district of Victoria, 
and therefore of the Pacific Northwest. 


If you are not 


You will find that a brief inquiry from you, indicating in what form of property or in 
what district you are interested, will bring you absolutely reliable and very thorough 
information, as accurate, impartial and reliable as a bank statement—because Victoria 
Securities, Limited, is that kind of an establishment and all inquiries and correspondence 
from non-residents command the personal attention of the manager, Mr. D. M. Malin. 

Your inquiry will start immediate effort to supply you fully with all important par- 
ticulars, maps, etc., without cost or obligation on your part. 

You will be asked to take no risk with your money that this corporation does not 
approve as conscientiously as if it were investing its own capital instead of yours. 

You can obtain gilt-edged security in the form of Ist mortgages on improved real 
estate, based on a 50°% valuation, bearing 8°% interest, or you can get equally good security 
by discounting select agreements of sale, thus making your money earn about 12% interest 
annually. 

You are invited to inquire as to the financial standing of this corporation by addressing 
the Dominion Bank of Canada, the Canadian Bank of Commerce, or (by special permission) 
Mr. W. F. Coleman, Canadian Manager of Sunset. 


‘ 


Whether you are or are not 


If you are not fully posted as to Victoria’s present growth and its rapidly developing 
greatness upbuilding month by month, if you could comprehend these obvious certainties 
of profit-making, such as this firm affords, and if you knew positively that the standing 
and business integrity of this corporation are Al—then you would at once consider it good 
business to take advantage of this opportunity to get acquainted with its offerings, its 
methods and its organization, for it will very probably redound to your financial benefit. 

All that this corporation asks is the privilege of proving to your satisfaction that it 
knows its subjects thoroughly and substantiates all its claims. 


VICTORIA SECURITIES, Limited 


D. M. MALIN, Manager 
1112 Government Street VICTORIA, B. C. 
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If you are looking 
for a real Home— 


A place where labor, pleasure and real life are 
mixed in just about the ideal proportions ; where 
climate, soil and water have entered into a con- 
spiracy to bring forth perfect crops—you’ve found 
the end of your rainbow right here. There is one 
such spot. We have known of it for a long time. 
That is why we are here in 


THE 


Rogue River Valley 


which comprises all the tillable land—and there is 
plenty of it for a lot more settlers—in 


Jackson County 
OREGON 


Superior Quality has made the Oregon pear 
famous in the markets of the world. The most 
celebrated pear district in Oregon, hence in the 
world, is the Rogue River Valley. Here, too, are 
grown apples and peaches that command the re- 
spect of the markets from Portland to London, 
from London to Shanghai and on around the globe. 


Jackson County leads all Oregon counties in the 
production of apples, peaches, nectarines, pears, 
apricots and is third in the production of grapes 
and berries. It is also fast becoming a poultry 
raising center. 





Ten to forty acres devoted to intensified and diversified farming or twenty 
acres and upwards devoted to general farming will pay big dividends. 


Here are a few of the favorable points: a delightful climate (annual rainfall 33 inches); 
attractive environment—within easy reach a Crater Lake National Park, the Marble Halls 
of Oregon and the mountains; splendid hunting and fishing—Rogue River considered by 
fishermen as the best in the Northwest. 


For further particulars and booklet address 


ackson County Court 


JACKSONVILLE, OREGON 
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University Life as it is in Sunny Tucson 





Home 
School ? 
Farm. : 


Whether you are looking for a delightful clime for 
. home, a city where educational facilities are 
modern and adequate, or opportunities for agri 
cultural pursuits under the most favorable condi- 
tions, TUCSON can sati 
Phree hundred and sixty 
fogs, no disagreeable winds, just bright, energizing 
sunshine makes Tucson the climatic center of the 
United States 

In Tueson is located the University of Arizona, an 
institution which has a vital and intimate connec- 
tion with the Southwest, especially through its 





you 





ive days of sunshine, no 


wricultural and mining departments. The public 

schools are beautiful in architecture and modern 

in equipment and = teaching methods ucson 
believes in the best 

son offers opportunities galore for the wide- 

intelligent farmer Here farming is a con- 

| occupation, carried on under most favorable 

vor conditions, yielding big revenue as com- 





ition for the time devoted to its pursuit, and 
r splendid returns as an investment Land 

may be purchased at reasonable fi 

land, low priced, worth more than the money 

isked for it 

f you are interested in Tucson write your name and 

address on the attached coupon and send it to us 


igures—ygood 








John F. Myers, Secretary 
TUCSON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
Please send me information and booklet showing 
advantages of climate, educational facilities and 
agricultural opportunities in and near Tucson. I am 
interested in your city as a prospective settler, or 


homemaker. 


ee 
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LUTHER BURBANK, the wizard of plant 
life, is again on the horizon. His latest achieve- 
ment, after many years of careful study and 
experimenting, is his Spineless Cactus. It means 
the transforming of the arid regions of the globe 
into a garden spot. It means that the “waste 
places shall blossom like the rose.’ It means 
that $1o.0o per acre land can be made to be 
worth from $200.00 to $500.00 per acre. 
BURBANK SPINELESS CACTUS is a won- 
der-plant. It requires no irrigation. It is the 
most prolific plant known. The forage varieties 
produce from go to 200 tons to the acre. The 
fruiting varieties produce from 5 to 50 tons to 
the acre. A “Little Lander” of southern Cali- 
fornia made $700.00 from one-fifth (1-5) of an 
acre. An orange grower lost his entire orange 
crop last winter, but he was offered $10,000.00 
for his crop of Cactus from 4 acres. 


Cactus Ranches for Sale 


We have a few more choice acres in the subdi- 
vision known as the Craig Burbank Spineless 
Cactus Nursery. These acres are known as 
little cactus nurseries. 

Our price includes fencing, water stock, and the 
care of thé nursery for two years. We will 
guarantee a market for the crop. 


$10 per month pays for an acre nursery 


No matter whether you live in London, Paris, 
New York, Boston or Los Angeles, this is your 
opportunity to buy an acre of land planted to 
3urbank Spineless Cactus which should yield 
you from $1500.00 to $2000.00 profit a year. 
Investigate now! Buy now! And get your 
first crop in February. 

FOR FULLEST PARTICULARS, Govern- 


ment Reports, etc., address 


BIG THREE SALES CORPORATION 


Selling Agents 
622, 623 and 624 Los Angeles Investment Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


(Members of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce) 
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OLANO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 





Green Valley Falls, Solano County, California 


Take your map of California and locate Solano County—almost in the center of the State; just a 
few miles from San Francisco, the greatest commercial center of the Pacific Coast; just a few miles 
from Sacramento, the Capital of the State; in easy reach of the big markets, connected with them 
by rail and water transportation. Solano County is a part of the great Sacramento Valley, one of 
the ideal sections of the great State of California. 

CLIMATE is one of the big features of Solano County. Here conditions are just right for all lines 
of agriculture, horticulture, viticulture, dairying. Here home life approaches the ideal. Rich soil 
makes possible the maximum of crops. Nights are cool and refreshing. Days are not too hot for 
comfort. Solano County is just far enough inland to avoid the chilling winds and still not far enough 
to experience the heat of the interior. In the sheltered valleys and on the sunny slopes luscious 
fruits ripen to perfection, grains produce good crops, alfalfa grows luxuriantly. 


SOLANO COUNTY AMAZES ALL BY ITS WONDERFUL RESOURCES AND 
UNSURPASSED OPPORTUNITIES FOR SUCCESS 


For further information or bulletins on fruit growing, stock raising, dairying, alfalfa raising, manu- 
facturing, Delta Lands, etc., address 


CHARLES F. WYER - - . FAIRFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
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The Portland, Eugene Eastern Railway Company 


is just completing 


350 Miles of Electric Interurban Railways 


in the 


Willamette Valley 


OF OREGON 
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FOREST GROVE 
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Human Beings 
Live Longer 
| in Oregon 


ook 
3 
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Based upon comparisons of obituary 
notices; more Western Oregon people 
live to be’from 80 to 100 years old than 
do the inhabitants of any other district 
in the Union. 


There are fewer epidemics of diseases 
ratum in the Willamette Valley than anywhere 
else on Earth. 

Earthquakes, cyclones, tornadoes, 
sweltering heat or excessive cold are un- 
aes known in the history of the Willamette 


| -_— ty Valley 
ee 7 Omer 


Why? 








7 " pe ae Because the rains cleanse the air we 
52 2 Pe eaten breathe, and they wash the soil and 
% al? b streets of all disease spreading germs. 
? ® MONROE sx Pofr.ano BaNe&EASTER Ry. The water supply of the Willamette 
tin = Se ceierseb doin candi canieriscel Valley comes direct from the Cascade 
2f 2 [Eee jected | and Coast ranges of mountains, pro- 
© Hub a eae a eee | tected from contamination. 
Po 
in 7—Owendling The even temperature of Summer and 


Winter seasons. 


* .¢ / 
\ \\Santac : aia 
En = _ “hal \ 
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EUGENE y\ QMohewk Jo. 


The ease with which farmers make a 
living in the Willamette Valley. 
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You ought to see crops grow in the Willamette Valley 
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Marion Count 


OREGON 
The Land Where Life is Large 





















Marion County, located in the heart of the Great Willamette Valley, contains 
764,160 acres of land—the very best in Oregon. Here is grown to perfection, and 
in great quantity, grains of all kinds, vegetables of every variety, hops, prunes, 
cherries, apples, pears, berries of all kinds—in fact anything that grows in Oregon. 
Sheep produce wool of exceptional quality; goats furnish mohair that is in a 
class by itself; poultry raising is a profitable industry; hog raising is a money 
making business. 

The climate is so mild that all of the industries mentioned above reach a high 
standard of perfection. 

The soil ranges from the bottom lands along the rivers to the rolling foothill , 
lands of the back ‘country and‘is conceded; by all who are familigr with soil con- 
ditions in Oregon, to be the cream of the lands of the State. 

The Salem Commercial Club maintains an Agricultural bureau, managed by 
a Government Farm Expert, whose most important duty is to guide the new- 
comer through his first year, advising him as to the most profitable farm prac- 
tices and thus insuring his immediate success. The services of this bureau are free. 

Lead is held at very reasonable figures. The price is determined largely by 
the location and the improvements thereon. “The opportunities offered to willing 
workers is greater in the Willamette Valley today than ever before. 

Salem, a prosperous city of about 20,000 population, the county seat of 
Marion County and Capital of the State, is located fifty miles south of Portland 
on the banks of the beautiful Willamette. Located here are nearly all of the 
State institutions, modern in every way; as is the Willamette University, the 
crowning feature of an exceptionally fine school system. Churches of every 
denomination are represented. Within the last five years, thirty-five miles of 
paved streets have been laid. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad, the Oregon Electric, and Salem, Falls City & 
Western all give excellent transportation service. In addition to this, the Port- 
land, Eugene & Eastern Railroad is building a net-work of electric lines through- 
out the Valley, all centering at Salem. Besides this rail transportation, there is 
all-the-year boat service between Salem and Portland. 

Salem offers splendid opportunities for manufacturers who wish to locate in 
a city of moderate size away from the annoyance of labor troubles experienced in 
the larger cities. 








For further information address 
Salem Commercial Club, Salem, Oregon 


When you come to the Willamette Valley, come to Salem. When you come to Salem, you | 
will find a number of excellent hotels, the principal one of which is the HOTEL MARION. 
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NEVADA 


The Ground Floor State 


Northern Nevada is developing rapidly and great opportunities exist 
for profitable land investments. Nevada is destined to be a great 
agricultural state. The staples: alfalfa, wheat, barley, potatoes, etc., 
are money making crops. Pumping for irrigation is reclaiming large 
districts. 

Central Pacific Lands sold at reasonable prices and on ten years 
time, one-tenth cash, to encourage settlement. 


ASK 


C. E. WANTLAND, General Sales Agent 


410 Grosse Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 702 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


B. A. McALLASTER, Land Commissioner 


801 Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 














itz | 


Clackamas County, Oregon 


IN THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
Best Farming District in Oregon. Close to Best Market, 50 minutes to Portland. 


Great Water Power for Manufacturing. Oregon City is located at Willamette Falls, on the Willamette River. 
See pages 465, 467, 469 of this issue— three Oregon City and Clackamas County pictures. 


| 
For further particulars and literature please address 
| 


_ Commercial Club of ae City, Oregon City, Oregon | 











A small garde n Ds anted 


e 
Wry | Ginseng and Golden Seal 2.0220!" 
= will bribe One r 
returns than a large farm. It is easy to grow je furnish seed and 
plants to begin with. Booklet te le ie to plant, Poo Fay harvest and 
market these wonderful plants, sre 


The Rising Sun Ginse ng I Nursery, Box 230, Narrows, Ky. 


sr MENTHOLATED PINE PILLOW 


AND ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 

3 Healing properties of Balsam Pine and Menthol reach , 
every part of nose, throatand lungs. Recommended ; 

by doctors in treatment hay-fever, asthma, catarrh me 
throat, lung and nervous troubles. 14x17x4% in. ai 
*~ Price $2. Order to-day; money back 
7. after one week’s trial if you want it. 
, Booklet free. 








INDEPENDENT UROPE, Mediterranean, 


Egypt, India, Ceylon, 


AROUND IRS 


Start any time, any place, 
THE either direction. Tickets 


good two years. 
WO RLD TRAVELERS’ CHECKS GOOD 
ALL OVER THE a 


TRIPS Riwidd the World” 























MENTHOLATED PINE 
OELICHSACO ea et ane 
° at ea nee 
‘ ul National Bank, St. Louis 
UP Robert Cavale, San isaaan 






Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 
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2? WHAT PUTS THE COLOR? 





e IN KINEMACOLOR e 
\o YOU know the secret rp motion picture. that produce 
seca 208 curately Yo wll find tt dis- 








f POPULAR ELECTRICITY and the 
WORLD'S ADVANCE. 

The Man with a Silver Dollar Skull 
A unique and uncanny person is he 
whose acquaintance you will make in 
this same ». Quite as unique is 
the old explorer’s project to connect 
direct with the fundamental source of 
electrical energy. There's food for 
thought in: 

A Scheme to Tap the Magnetic Pole 
Ever been to Fgypt? Whether you 
have or not you will enjoy this intensely 
interesting feature entitled: 

The Source of the Nile 
It is a long jump from that ancient, 
slow-moving world to the recital of 
modern, 20th Century wonders, such as: 
Latest Marvels of the X-Ray 
These five random sele 
September issue are 





tions from the 
omnly typical of the 


200 Other Seceesibes Articles with 150 Illustrations 
Now on sale at your newsdealers—-15e. 

p idea mmense scope andwonderful range of 

e publicatr at this brief summary of 


These 16 pages take you out with the c 
Moto Fdure Dept pak Gate ene ee 


» el 














na, glance 


grasp of this great development of modern times, 
Sixteen solid pages of striking photograp’ 
World's s Picture Gallery with pithy headlines graphi ny 4 eee 
vents of t day 
The Grea Electricas Section ii imiting Story ot Ricca 
iscinating Story of Ele t 
vividly showing its astonishing, we ridewi le apy plications. fElectei ty, 
general re uler, student ieee i tical man. 
on modern progress. 32 payes of the 
Many Other Live Articles i ene ee 
| ilture, travel, et iching the vario 


is activities of our cemplex 
ilization, . : 
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_ POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUB. CO., 350 North Clark Street, Chicago 
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Before You Purchase 


| INVESTIGATE 


WESTERN LAND OR 
WESTERN SECURITIES 


We are publishers and have no land nor 
stock for sale. Send $1.00 for a six 
months subscription to the 


Insurance and Investment News 
713 Delta Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ONE REPORT FREE 


| To Every Subscriber 











MR. FAT MAN 


How Many Years 
Have You to Live 












Life insurance companies say very few, and that’s the reason 
they reject your risk. 











Without drugs, starvation, tiresome exercising, incon- 
venience or interference with your business, I can bring 
you to such weight that any standard company will issue 
you a policy. 


Write me of your ease and let me give you an outline of my 
simple but extremely effective treatment. 
A. SAYLOR, 


Globe Building Seattle, Wash. 
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Nowhere has the white man fought a more courageous fight or won a more 
brilliant victory than in Arizona, His weapons have been the transit and th 
level, the drill and the dredge, the pick and the spade, and the enemy which he 
has conquered has been the most stubborn of all foes: the hostile forces of Nature. 
Twelve years ago, E. Alexander Powell, F. R. G.S., went into Arizona and 
observed a region of sand and sage-brush and cactus; snakes and lizards and 
coyotes; fighting cattlemen and sheepmen. The other day he went through the 
new state and found, where before he had seen sunbaked forbidding desert, 
sleek dairy cattle grazing knee-deep in alfalfa and groves ablaze with golden 
fruit. Mr. Powell has lived in reclaimed regions of Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
parts of the Sudan, and he has the world-view of the wonders which have been 
wrought by Americans in the Arizona country, His article, which leads the 
October number, is illustrated, in color, with paintings representing the three 
periods of Arizona history—the aboriginal or Indian, the exploratory or 
Spanish, and the reclamatory or American. 
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Eleanor Gates, in the course of an auto-hike along El Camino Real, in 
California, steered off that historic pathway proper and came to the little reser- 
vation town of Pala. The Palatingwa Indians had gathered for a fiesta and 
the motor car of the author of ‘The Poor Little Rich Girl” was given scant 
attention in the midst of constantly arriving wagon loads of tribal celebrants. 
A night of savage ceremonies and tribal games was followed by a service of 
Christian worship, as in the days of the Mission fathers. Eleanor Gates’ 
sympathetic pen sketches the quaint scene in the October number. 
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A fine bunch of stories on the October vine! Charles G. D. Roberts begins the 
prehistoric history of Grém and A-yva, who found fire and brought it to their 
tribe. Illustrated by Paul Bransom. To console us for the absence of Mr. 
Hennage and the closing of ““The Long Chance,” Peter B. Kyne has brought 
in Captain Scraggs again and shows us that worthy as a buccaneer in “Under 
the Jolly Roger.” Herman Whitaker tells a colorful story of the padres entitled 
“A Healthy Conversion,” the heroine of which is a Rosalind of the Monterey 
coast. And Billy Fortune returns to report in his own peculiar way his expe- 
riences with some foreigners in the northwest cow country. 


























All material intended for the editorial pages of this magazine should be addressed to the Editors of Sunset 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco. All manuscripts, drawings and photographs are received with the under 
standing that the Editors are not responsible for the loss or injury of material while in their possession or in 
transit. Return postage must be inclosed. All the contributions and illustrations of this number are fully 
protected by copyright and must not be reprinted without special permission from SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
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We hold the world’s record for restlessness. What we've been looking for, 
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THE LAND WHERE LIFE IS LARGE 


A Story of Oregon Farms for Other Farmers 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 
Author of: The Story of an Arkansas Farm 


E’RE a restless lot, we Americans. 

We hold the world’s record for 

restlessness. Ever since our great- 
ereat-and-then-some-grandsires fought for 
their first feeble foothold on the Atlantic side 
we've been drifting and shifting, drifting 
and shifting, forever on the move, forever 
on the hunt for something. Think of it: in 
fifty years we’ve mastered half a continent, 
making history as it was never made before. 

What have we been hunting for? We 
haven't been spending all this time and 
money and blood on a mere hunt for change 
and excitement and adventure. It isn’t the 
dream of wealth that’s enticed us, nor yet 
the vision of empire. Those things are all 
well enough in their way; but none of those 
things is our master-passion, our real heart’s 
desire. You know it, too. 

What we've been looking for, more than 
all else, above all else, has been a place 
where we might come to rest in peace; a 
place of refuge from the heart-burning, soul- 
racking, tormenting wandering. Appear- 
ances are against us, but in our heart of 
hearts we’re home-makers. That’s what 
we've been aiming at, through these cen- 
turies of stormy adventuring. Almost to a 
man we’re cherishing fond sweet hopes of 
finding, some time, somewhere, a place 
where the sword of anxious endeavor may 
be beaten into the tools of the home-builder; 
a place where we may walk jocund through 
golden days of dear delight, finding that 
life has broadened, deepened, become large. 
Maybe that’s too flossy a way of saying it; 
but you know it’s true. That’s what you 
want; that’s what I want—and we shan’t be 
happy till we get it. 

Not many of us have actually come upon 
the real thing. For most of us, the real 
thing has seemed to lie always somewhere 
beyond the rim of the horizon, forever coax- 
ing us on, forever vanishing, just ahead of 
us, in the mists of distance. Lots and lots 
of us have come to the point of thinking that 


in holding out the hope the gods have been 
mocking us. Lots and lots of us are about 
ready to give up the quest with a regretful 
sigh and try to content ourselves as best we 
can with some sort of a compromise. Lots 
and lots of us have made up our minds that 
the thing we’ve seen in our visions is after 
all absolutely too good to be realized. 

It isn't, though. Listen. I’ve just seen 
with my own eyes one of those rare and per- 
fect places where life may have that supreme 
quality which satisfies longing—not merely 
length, breadth and substance, but also 
that fourth dimension of divine content. 
No, I'm not trying to fool you. It’s too 
solemn a matter for fooling. The Willam- 
ette valley of Oregon is a land where life is 
large. 

This wonderful valley lies tucked snugly 
away between the Cascade mountains on the 
east and the Coast Range on the west. Its 
mouth is at Portland, at the junction of the 
Willamette river with the Columbia; its 
upper end is in the highlands of Lane county, 
off to the south. The valley proper holds 
about 5,000,000 acres of the most fertile 
soil in the world, a soil equal to any demand 
that may be made upon it. Today it is 
carrying a population, outside the city of 
Portland, of about 200,000 people. Brought 
to its fullest development, this land will one 
day support one prosperous, happy human 
being on every acre—five millions of peo- 
ple whose life will embody the highest and 
best things in civilization. Yes, I know well 
enough that prophecy is a dangerous busi- 
ness, under common conditions; but here’s 
a case where the prophet has a cinch. He 
can’t miss it; he can see it with one eye tied 
behind him. 

Nobody can tell this story adequately, 
no matter who he is nor what his gifts. It 
seems absurd to try. When the pen has 
done its utmost and begins to stutter im- 
potently, the best must still remain un- 
written. We haven’t yet made the words 
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PHE FRUIT OF THE VALLEY VINES 
Wheat-growing was the chief concern of the pioneer farmers in the country of the Willamette. Wheat was just 
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REAL BONANZA FARMING 
Day by day the big wheat farms of the old time are being split up into farm homes, the average size of whicl 
grows less and less. In the heart of the valley, a tract of 640 acres which had been owned and operated by a 
armer up to the year 1010 is today supporting forty-two families, every one of them faring better than 
the original owner fared 161 
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for catching and holding the meaning of the 


spell which this land casts over mind and 
heart. All that one may hope to do is to 
flash his feeble light upon some of the high 
points. 


We're an emotional people, but we have 
So has this story. Let’s 
try to consider, as soberly ads We Can, some 
of the prac tical features of Willamette val- 
ley life. We can’t go carefully into detail 
in a few pages; we'll have to look at our 
facts rather in the mass. 

The best blood of America pioneered this 
country of the Willamette, making the first 
really permanent settlements something 
more than sixty years ago. Wheat-growing 
was the chief concern of those pioneer farm- 
ers, and wheat-growing held first place for a 
long time, to the exclusion of almost every- 
thing else. The land holdings were large 
in those days, and the production of wheat 
was carried on according to the old methods 
of extensive farming—wheat, wheat, wheat, 
year after year. Wheat was just about the 
only farm product that figured then in 
shipments out of the valley. Several lines 
of steamboats brought down the wheat 
from the farms to Portland, and carried 
back most of what the wheat farmers ate 
and used. Life then was slow and easy- 
going. Modern ideas of farming and farm 
management hadn’t yet caught hold. 

That couldn’t last, though. Soils, cli- 
mate, location and every other circum- 
stance made this an ideal place for modern 
diversified farming in its best form. Wheat 
farming had to give way before it. That’s 
been the history of every one-crop district. 
The production of a single crop over a wide 
area, to the exclusion of others, is unsound 
in theory, tremendously wasteful in prac- 
tice. “Bonanza farming” sounds mighty 
fine and large and princely. Fortunes have 
been made at it—by the favored few; but 
that sort of farming has always spelled in- 
dustrial and social stagnation for the region 
indulging it. Exclusive cotton-growing has 
kept the farm life of the southern Gulf 
States at a standstill for generations. While 
the states of the Upper Mississippi valley 
were devoted exclusively to growing and 
selling grain, life there was hardly worth 
living. So long as the Plains country was 
abandoned entirely to stock grazing, there 
was no social life worth mentioning. That’s 
inevitably true everywhere. High civiliza- 
tion always waits on the development of 


our practical side. 
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many and various resources. Bonanza 


money-making is only part of life, as we're 


beginning to understand it. Mind you, this 
isn’t said in disparagement of the earlier 
farmers. Theirs was a necessary first step; 
but it was only the toddling first step of an 


beginning to walk. 
have firmer, 


industrial infant just 
Naturally, later steps been 


surer. It was these later steps that really 
enabled the Villamette valley to “get 
there.” 


A simple list of present-day products of 
this valley soil would fill pages. At a 
recent county fair, one farmer alone ex- 
hibited 267 varieties of products grown on 
his own farm. Conditions here enable the 
production of all temperate zone foodstuffs 
at the lowest possible cost and of the high- 
est quality. 

It’s only within the last ten years that 
diversified farming really got upon its feet 
in this valley. Let’s not try now to fore- 
cast what it will accomplish in the future; 
let’s look instead at what has been already 
actually accomplished. That’s the best 
part of the story, right now. 

This valley, with its 5,000,000 acres of 
cultivable land, now has only about 1,000,- 
ooo acres actually under cultivation, with 
about 250,000 acres more in use as pasture 
and meadow. The valley holds 22,0co farm 
homes, with about two-thirds of the people 
of the valley living on the farms and in the 
small farm villages. Hardly one acre has 
yet been brought up to its full producing 
power. That work is still in its first stages. 

But mark this, in contrast to the old 
wheat-growing days: this valley is now 
feeding its 200,000 people in abundance, 
and is markefing besides, every year, food- 
stuffs of the value of $42,500,000. That’s 
an annual cash income of $42.50 per acre on 
the cultivated land. That’s an annual cash 
income of $212.50 for every man, woman 
and child in the valley, from farm products 
alone. That’s an annual cash income of 
$1933.80 for every farm of the 22,000 farms 
of the valley. And mind: those figures 
represent surplus remaining after the people 
of the valley have used what they need for 
themselves. We’re used to thinking of the 
Mississippi valley as one of the world’s gar- 
den spots, vastly rich and prosperous; but 
please note this comparison: 

Taking the five richest farming states of 
the Mississippi valley—Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Illinois and Towa—there’s an 
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he farmer, like everybody else, wants variety in his life. Within plain sight 


hours’ reach, are the peaks of the Cascade mountains with their everlast 
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There is a great dairy farm, a model of modern dairy farming, which supplies certified milk to the city 
of Portland. The farm covers four hundred acres and has involved an investment 
of $92,000. It is paying twelve per cent net on that investment 


average value of only $16.50 per acre of 
farm products, against the Willamette val- 
ley’s $42.50. The average Mississippi valley 
farm has an annual income, from the sale 
of products, of just about $g0o—S$1o00 less 
than the average farm income in the Wil- 
lamette valley. This Willamette valley 
result is gotten on farms which show an 
average of 45 acres in actual cultivation. 

These figures are gross, of course. Net 
income, though, is what counts. The net 
income of a farm is what remains after all 
cost of crop production and all cost of family 
maintenance are taken away from the gross 
income. The average Mississippi valley 
farmer, after paying the cost of operating 
his farm and keeping his family, has noth- 
ing whatever left out of his crop returns. 
He’s been growing rich upon the increase 
in the value of his land, not from the profits 
of farming. The Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege has carefully compiled actual figures 
covering this proposition in the Willamette 
valley. Here they are: 

The average farm of 5 to 20 acres has a 
ross income of $1451, and a net income of 
852; the average 20 to 8o0-acre farm has a 
oss income of $2474, and a net income of 
1511; the average farm of 80 to 160 acres 
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has a gross income of $2970 and a net in- 
come of $1762; the average farm of 160 to 
320 acres has a gross income of $3487 and a 
net income of $1908. That shows what 
farming is earning for the Willamette valley 
farmers, in net profit, after they’ve paid the 
expense of running their farms and the cost 
of providing for their families, including the 
items of food, clothing, doctors’ bills, edu- 
cation, and all the rest, with an allowance 
of $50 a year for recreation and amusement. 
Can you beat that? 

The type of these farms is very high, and 
the people are uncommonly comfortable 
and prosperous. Anybody may see that, 
merely by looking out of the car windows. 
Prosperity is written unmistakably across 
the whole face of the land—in the beautiful 
farm homes, in the neat towns, in every sign 
by which prosperity is interpreted. It’s a 
prosperity which will bear analysis, too. 
Leaving out Portland and the county in 
which Portland lies, the banks of the Wil- 
lamette valley today have deposits amount- 
ing to more than $22,000,000. That’s 
mostly farmers’ money. The value of all 
farm property in the valley was $225,000,- 
000 in 1910, or $10,000 to the farm. Again 
leaving out Portland and Multnomah 



































The type of these farms is very h'gh and the people are uncommonly comfortable and prosperous. 
Prosperity is written unmistakably across the face of the land—in the beautiful farm 
homes, in every sign by which prosperity is interpreted 


county, the valley has $3,000,000 invested 
in grade and high schools and is spending 
$1,750,,00 a year for teaching and main- 
tenance, to say nothing of what’s spent on 
colleges and universities. That’s pretty 
good, too, isn’t it, for 200,000 people? 

If you think this prosperity has been 
brought about by big “bonanza” farming, 
you're entirely wrong. The very reverse is 
true. You'll see that when you see how 
that total of $42,000,000 a year of farm 
products sold is made up. Here’s the way 
it figures out: 


Dairy products. $10,000,000 


Poultry and eggs. . . 5,000,000 
BRU vcs 4,000,000 
Potatoes... 6,000,000 
Livestock 5,000,000 
Hay.... 3,000,000 
Hops... 3,500,000 
Clover seed es I ,000,000 
Garden crops and miscellaneous... 5 
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942,500,000 


You don’t see wheat mentioned in that 
list, do you? Maybe there was some wheat 
in the “miscellaneous” item, along at the 
tail end; but it didn’t cut much of a figure. 
A few years ago, wheat would have headed 
the list; but the growing and marketing of 


wheat has gone entirely out of fashion. 
Day by day the big wheat farms of the old 
time are being split up into farm homes; the 
average size of these home farms grows less 
and less. Just a few days ago I saw, near 
Salem, in the heart of the valley, a tract of 
640 acres—a square mile—which had been 
owned and operated by a single farmer up 
to the year 1910. Today that tract is sup- 
porting 42 families; and every one of those 
42 farmers, each with his little plot, is faring 
far better than the original owner fared. 
That’s the drift of things now in the Wil- 
lamette valley—toward smaller holdings, 
diversification, and the better use of the 
acre. 

You'll notice that I’m making a farm 
story out of this. The story of the Wil- 
lamette valley is essentially a story for the 
farmer. I’ve been leaving out the towns on 
purpose. Not that this valley hasn’t some 
fine towns in it. There’s Salem, the state 
capital; there’s Eugene, the seat of the 
State University; there’s Corvallis, the 
home of the State Agricultural College; 
there’s Oregon City, with a commanding 
position at the falls of the Willamette river 
and a certain future in manufacturing; 
there are Cottage Grove, and Albany, and 
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Forest Grove, and McMinnville, and Dallas 

strong, vigorous towns, each rendering 
real service, not to mention a dozen others; 
and there, at the foot of the valley, lies 
Portland with her quarter-million people. 
The story of Portland is a story by itself. 
Portland isn’t just a Willamette valley 
town; Portland isn’t just an Oregon town; 
Portland is a world-city. Sure as shooting, 
sure as death and taxes both put together, 
sure as any other sure thing on the list, 
Portland is to become one of the great in- 
dustrial and commerciai capitals of the 
earth. It new contains one-third of the 
population of Cregon; another third is in 
the Willamette valiey south of Portland; 
the other third is scattered around, up and 
down the coast, and in the apple valleys, 
and out in the wheat-grewing and grazing 
districts. 

These towns of the valley are sound as a 
dollar. If they have tried to “been,” tne 
signs of it aren’t in sight today. Asa matter 
of fact, they are now organized ints a sort 
of protective league to safeguard them- 
selves against the evil effects of possible 
booming. Portland is rather taking the 
lead in this work. Business interests ou: 
Portland made up their mind some time 
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feeding its two hundred thousand people in abundanee and is marketing besides, 


products 


represent live-stock 


ago that they didn’t want their city to 
grow merely for the sake of being big—that 
they didn’t want a crowding in of new citi- 
zens who would be of use only in padding 
out the city directory. They wanted useful 
men to come in, men of initiative, men 
whose coming would contribute to the city’s 
real strength; but they didn’t want the sort 
of men whose coming would mean a relaxing 
of the civic fiber—the speculators, the get- 
rich-quick artists, those eager for unearned 
profits. These solid business men saw 
clearly that their city would be bound to 
grow, in spite of everything; they saw too 
that the surest way to make that growth 
healthy and sound would be to look first to 
the development of outlying territory and 
to get the farming industry established on 
the right basis. That’s what they're work- 
ing at now. You'll notice that Portland 
isn t advertising herself at all; but she has 
ust raised a fund of $150,000 which is to be 
spent in a three-year campaign of adver- 
tising the agricultural opportunities in Ore- 
gon The Portland Commercial Club, 
joined in the State Development League 
with scores of other commercial bodies, and 
coGnerating with the State Immigration 
Commission, the State Bankers’ Association, 






































Orchard and farm in the Willamette country need not be concerned with the isolation from worth- 
While social life which so often makes farming irksome. Electric and steam roads 
network the valley and short journeys Command advantages 


and other strong organizations, is work- 
ing hard to that end. It is working 
for the extension of agricultural training in 
the counties, in schools and field; it is work- 
ing for good roads—not great automobile 
highways, but systems of farmers’ roads 
radiating from the towns into the country; 
it is cobperating with the farmers in organ- 
izing growers’ and _ sellers’ associations 
which will enable a more efficient marketing 
of farm products; it is working hard to sup- 
press the land speculator, to prevent infla- 
tion of land prices, to secure the subdivision 
of large land holdings, and to make it pos- 
sible for the immigrant farmer to get hold of 
a bit of land under the best possible con- 
ditions. The work has gone far, and it is 
going farther. Hereafter, it will be mighty 
hard for a boomer to find a foothold in this 
country. The sentiment of the people in 
the whole Willamette valley is dead against 
that sort of thing. They know what it 
would mean, and they don’t propose to 
stand for it. They’re bent now solely upon 
having the lands occupied by good farmers. 
If a stranger in the valley gets stung in these 
days by a land speculator, it’s his own fault. 
All he need do to protect himself is to go 
to one of the commercial organizations, to 


the officers of the State Immigration Com- 
mission, or to the State Agricultural College, 
and he'll be in the hands of friends. 

~ Yes, these towns are vigorous and clean 
and strong. They’re not over-grown—not 
one of them. They're serving a big, useful 
purpose, playing their full part in the big 
work, steadfastly restraining all foolish am- 
bition to outdo one another in mere mush- 
room growth. That’s a bully good sign, 
don’t you think? An over-grown town 
always lays an extra burden upon the sur- 
rounding country. 

Don’t misunderstand. I’m not saying 
that these towns don’t want new blood, new 
life. They do. They offer great oppor- 
tunities to men with constructive ideas. 
There’s a wealth of raw material all around, 
wool, wood, leather, and all sorts of farm 
stuff. One-fifth of the standing timber of 
the United States is in Oregon, within 
arm’s reach of the Willamette valley; and 
in the flow of the streams of this valley 
there’s about 620,000 horse-power going to 
waste. Doesn’t that spell opportunity? 
But don’t overlook the sign you'll find hung 
out in every one of these towns: ‘No ex- 
ploiter need apply.” It means just what 
it says. 
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Now let me go back to the farm end of 
the story. That’s the part that appeals to 
me, more than all the rest, because I’m a 
farmer. I’m running a farm of my own, 
back in Arkansas, in the Mississippi valley. 
I know something of what farming means, 
its rewards and its difficulties. Take it 
from me: the rewards are greater and the 
difficulties less in this Willamette valley 
than in any other place Pve ever known. 

The worst thing about farming is the iso- 
lation of the life, the separation of the farmer 
and his family from all the things that go to 
make up a worth-while social life. There’s 
none of that in the Willamette valley. As 
I write, I’m in the heart of the valley. 
There’s a fine network of electric and steam 
railways running up and down and across 
the land—a thousand miles of railway lines. 
Within half a day’s travel lie the state capi- 
tal, the State University, the State Agri- 
cultural College, a dozen or more higher 
institutions for education, and the indus- 
trial capital of the great Columbia basin. 
And that’s not all. The farmer, like every- 
body else, wants variety in his life. Within 
plain sight, within three or four hours’ 
reach, are the peaks of the Cascade moun- 
tains with their everlasting snow-caps; on 
the other side, to the west, only three or 
four hours away, lies the Pacific ocean; and 
all around, crowding one another, are hun- 
dreds of beauty spots—rivers and _ hills, 
waterfalls and caves, forests and smiling 
vistas—a very wonderland of beauty. Life 
may be very large in the Willamette valley. 

On top of this, the Willamette valley has 
never known a crop failure. 

I know well enough what’s in your mind. 
You’re wondering how much it would cost 
to get a foothold in this Eden. You’ve 
heard that land values are very high out 
here. So they are, on the face of things. 
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But if you'll scratch below the surface 
you'll find that this condition isn’t so bad. 
You may pay $400 or $5ooan acre fora highly 
developed “‘going”’ farm if you want to; but 
at the State Agricultural College they'll tell 
you that there’s still lots and lots of land to be 
had for $20 to S5oan acre, perfectly suited to 
profitable use. Land prices are very uneven 
over the valley; but don’t let yourself be 
scared out by the higher figures showing 
here and there. 

Let me tell you of two farms I’ve seen, at 
the two extremes of the scale. One is a 
great dairy farm, a model of modern dairy 
farming, supplying certified milk to the city of 
Portland, covering 4ooacresand involving an 
investment of $92,000. It’s paying twelve 
per cent. net on that investment. 

The other is a farm of ten acres, about 
the same distance from Portland, which was 
tackled five years ago by a Hungarian 
farmer whose cash capital amounted to 
exactly four dollars. When he bought his 
land, it was in the wild woods. ‘Today it’s 
free of debt, supporting his family in plenty 

a model of its kind too. So, you see! 

I wish to goodness I were writing a book, 
instead of trying to tell this story in a few 
magazine pages. There’d be some fair 
chance then of saying the things that wait 
to be said. It’s hopeless, this way. I 
haven’t been able to crowd in a word about 
the golden glory of the climate, nor about the 
big, open-hearted, progressive spirit of the 
people, nor—most significant of all—about 
the inevitable destiny of the great Columbia 
basin following the opening of the Panama 
Canal. Maybe I'll have another chance to 
talk with you about those things. TI hope so. 

I’m going home to Arkansas now to talk 
to my wifé about this Willamette valley 
country—and she’s going to think that I’ve 


gone plumb crazy. 
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HE lie-bill is an old Texas institution. 

If a man told the truth about you, 

or spoke ill of your wife or other 
female dependent, and softness restrained 
vou from filling him full of buckshot, you 
took a gun and, pressing it firmly against 
his head—many preferred a more central 
portion of the human frame—compelled 
the prattler to sign a written confession that 
the story he had circulated was false. All 
this was years ago. Nowadays they resort 
to the courts, or pot their man from behind 
a telephone post. 

It happened not infrequently that a 
gentleman would become so envenomed 
with spite that more than retractions found 
their way into lie-bills. “I am a low, 
ornery, sneaking hound, not fit to mix with 
decent white folks’ —when a man feels the 
cold, rovnd muzzle of a .45 against his ribs, 
he will call himself any names you may 
want him to and feel no shame until after- 
ward. Therefore, it is not surprising that a 
confession often received trimmings. 

Shanghai Pryor added some deft touches 
to one he wrested from Mel Gilpin, and 
nearly wrecked two lives. Shanghai was 
very proud of the document, and when in 
liquor would pull it out of his bureau drawer 
and gloat over the literary tang of the 
choicest phrases. 

For upward of a year previous to this, 
he had ridden thrice a week from his farm 
to the Gourd ranch to sit in the parlor with 
Annielee Thurber, where he conversed with 
her parents whilst wondering whether they 
intended sticking out the entire evening 
or going to bed. She was a wholesome 
tomboy of a girl, and her mother had often 
had occasion to warn her that a whistling 
girl and crowing hen are bound to come to 
a bad end. 

Because he regularly occupied the edge 
of a chair and made painful puns over which 
Annielee never failed to giggle, Shanghai 
got a notion that he was a favored suitor. 


To be sure, Annielee thought rather less of 
him than she did of the milch cow, but 
Shanghai did not know that. 

Therefore he beheld the attentions of one 
Mel Gilpin with not a little dismay and 
chagrin. His rival’s reputation was slightly 
unsavory, not so much by reason of what he 
had ever done as because Gilpin chose to 
have it so; it pleased him to be considered 
a sport by the cow-boys. 

With the entry of Gilpin into the lists, 
the prospect began to darken for Shanghai. 
Twice in one week he found Mel discoursing 
at ease in the Thurber parlor when he ar- 
rived, convulsing both the old people and 
Annielee. So, in a huff, he ceased his visits 
and took to speculating on how a fine honest 
girl like Annielee could take up with a 
shifty rascal. And Gilpin rubbed it in as 
hard as he could. The manner in which he 
paraded his friendship with Annielee made 
Shanghai gnash his teeth. 

Once they went together to an ice-cream 
social at the school-house, Gilpin driving 
a half-tamed bay of which he was very 
proud. They left the school-house at nine 
o'clock to make the home drive of twelve 
miles and they arrived at the Gourd ranch 
at two in the morning. One wheel was gone 
from the buckboard as they came scraping 
up the lane, the axle reposing on a board 
ripped from the floor of the vehicle. For 
nine weary miles they had toiled in this 
shape, the frenzied horse giving much 
trouble. 

“Well” inquired Thurber sleepily as he 
let his daughter in, ‘Show did this happen?” 

“That fool horse of Mel’s” she answered 
crossly. ‘* Mel, he takes too many chances. 
That horse ain’t safe.” 

Neither her family nor anybody else who 
knew Annielee well gave another thought 
to the incident. It worried Shanghai, how- 
ever. 

On a day in town several of the boys 
joked Gilpin publicly about his midnight 
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ride, in the rough frank way peculiar to the 
country—and curiously enough, it is en- 
tirely free from offense. Instead of replying 
in kind, as would any one else, Gilpin gave 
a sly smile and said “ You fellers talk too 
much.” The subtle suggestion was not 
lost; innuendo beats iteration a thousand 
miles. The quick looks the others exchanged 
were followed by whispers, when Gilpin 
capped this by getting on his dignity and 
affecting anger over the raillery. 

And the whispers grew. Of course they 
did not reach the Thurbers, for Thurber of 
the Gourd was a hard-handed man and 
there lived none who dared hint it to him; 
but Shanghai heard. None of the better 
element in the county but scoffed at the 
gossip and dismissed it from mind; still, 
there are always some who swallow such 
stuff eagerly. It was to these that Shanghai 
gave ear. 

He said nothing to Annielee, because in 
a dull blind way he raged against her, even 
while believing no word of it. But he 
saddled a horse one morning and_ struck 
across country for the Straight Y ranch, 
where Gilpin was employed. 

Coming upon him on day-herd atop a 
hill, Shanghai rode close, and still sitting 
his horse, said to Gilpin. who was on the 
ground with the under his arm, 
“Vou’re the man I’m looking for.” 

Mel glanced up in quick alarm, but 
replied in a friendly tone ‘Hello, Shanghai. 
What’s the matter? You look mad.” 

“Stand up” continued Pryor, not trusting 
himself with preliminaries. “Stand up on 
your feet and say what a liar you are.” 

“Why, what’s got into you, Shanghai?” 
protested Mel, but there had come a whine 
into his voice and he rose obediently. 

‘You've been talking” was all Pryor 
could find to say. 

‘Tain’t never said a word. Whoever says 
I said a word is a liar. You take me face 
to face with him. I'll tell him so. You—” 

“Tt ain’t what you say” Shanghai in- 
terrupted huskily, “it’s your damned 
here, you sign this. I don’t want to talk 
to the likes of you at all.” 

He thrust a sheet of paper at Mel, who 
strove to read it, but he was so nervous that 
the gist of it escaped him. 

“What's this, Shanghai?” 
weakly. 

“Tt’s a lie-bill. Sign it. 
too; here’s a pencil.” 


relns 


asked 


he 


Yes, you will, 
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“But I ain’t done nothing, Shanghai. 
Me and you have always been friends. 
What’s got into you, Shanghai? You 
surely don’t aim to—”’ 

“You sign that piece of paper.” He 
drew a six-shooter from his waist-band very 
deliberately. 

Once more Mel applied himself to master- 
ing the document, but his panic was too 


real. There was a sick smile on his weak 
mouth and he gulped. Fearing that he 
might refuse and necessitate his killing 


him, Pryor stepped from his horse and took 
Gilpin by the arm. 
“Listen. I'll read it to you.” 


This is to certify that the lies going round 
about Anniclee Thurber ain’t true. I haven’t 
got nothing but respect for that lady. 

And I hereby admit I am a sorry scoundrel 
and not fit for her to wipe her shoes on. She 
is as pure as the lily and as white as the snow. 

I will promise never to lie about nobody no 
more. I was a coyote for doing what I did. 

All of which is hereby swore to in the pres- 
ence of James T. Pryor. 

inquired Gilpin 
no call to make 
swear I 


“What does it mean?”’ 
stupidly. ‘There ain't 
me say all that, Shanghai. I 
never—” 

He broke off his protestations abruptly 
because the muzzle of Shanghai’s gun 
poked his side; he caught the chill of the 
steel through his shirt and trembled. 

“You put your name there,” indicating 
with a forefinger, the while his gaze became 
so threatening that Gilpin could not face it. 
He licked his lips and took the pencil; yet 
he hesitated. 

“Tf you don’t, Gilpin, you’ll never go 
back to camp tonight.” 

“All right, ll sign. But you ain’t doing 
me right, Shanghai. This ain’t fair.”’ 

Pryor folded the bill with nice care, placed 
it in a small leather bag, and remounted. 

“That’s all I want with you” he said 
easily, the generosity of a victor softening 
him for the moment. ‘You can go now. 
But if I ever hear a sound out of you, 
Gilpin—well, you know me. Adios.” 

Greatly elated, Shanghai arrayed him- 
self like the sun that night and galloped 
every foot of the way to the Gourd ranch. 
Into the peaceful domesticity of the Thur- 
ber home he burst, and when the old people 
had discreetly withdrawn to bed, hitched 
his chair close to Annielee’s, to her no in- 
considerable uneasiness, and hauled forth the 














“You sign that piece of paper.” 





He drew a six-shooter from his waist-band very deliberately 
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leather bag. Remember that she had never 
received a hint of this tempest-in-a-teacup. 

“There!”’ exclaimed Shanghai proudly, 
placing the document in her lap. “Read 
that.” 

Annielee gaped a moment, and then a 
puzzled frown wrinkled her brow. As she 
reached the end, Shanghai saw her go red, 
and then very white, and her hands shook 
pitifully. 

‘I sure learned that fine gen’l’man a 
lesson,” and he tilted back complacently 
in his chair. 

No explanations were asked by Annielee. 
She flashed into sudden anger, berated 
Shanghai like a school-boy for interference 
in her affairs, flung the lie-bill in his face, 
and, bursting into tears, ran from the room. 
She didn’t speak either to him or Mel Gilpin 
for more than a year—not until the sting 
of it had worn off and she could laugh with- 
out resentment. Her behavior was so far 
above Pryor’s head that he finally gave up 
endeavoring to probe to the heart of it, 
and used to observe on all occasions that 
women sure had him beat. 

Anniclee went her light-hearted way, 
riding bad horses and bossing her father 
and mother, who were quite foolish about 
her and reveled in it. All their doting did 
not spoil Annielee, but it troubled her parents 
that she should be so scornful of men. 

This indifference endured for a year, and 
then Bob Laflamme came into the country 
with a herd of stock cattle and leased a 
hundred thousand acres adjoining the 
Gourd ranch. Annielee was twenty years 
old at this time. 

He was a man of medium size, given to 
long silences which concealed his sense of 
humor from chance acquaintances. To 
those on a more intimate footing he showed 
a quizzical vein, delighting in quiet banter; 
yet nobody could better enjoy a laugh 
turned against himself. And such was his 
poise that with it all none ever got on 
terms of cheap familiarity with Bob 
Laflamme. 

The moment he looked at her Annielee 
Thurber lost all her scorn of mankind. 
Every male she had met heretofore had 
been afraid of her—even the dashing Mel 
Gilpin, strive as he would to carry it off 
lightly. However much they might appear 
at ease, there had been an underlying 
timidity when she gazed straight at them 
out of her big gray eyes, and Annielee had 


felt it. This man was different. There was 
laughter back of the admiration with which 
he stared at her—yes, he was actually 
laughing, taunting her. For the first time 
in her life Annielee felt suddenly weak and 
grew furiously red. 

Masterful as he was—always taking 
things for granted and proceeding with the 
most maddening self-confidence—Bob had 
a rough time of it for six months. Annielee 
rebuffed him time and again; she began to 
flirt outrageously with a long dark pictur- 
esque cow-boy by the name of Lem Stevens. 
Lailamme grinned cheerfully over this affair 
and did not so much as curtail nor press his 
attentions one jot. 

When at last he told her of his love—all 
the laughter gone now, and so desperately 
in earnest that Annielee wanted to cry- 
she informed him quite composedly that 
it was of no avail. She did not care for him 
and never could. Bob stared at her a long 
minute. She looked him coolly in the eyes. 

“I’m sorry” he said simply. “ You're 
the finest girl I ever knew.” 

A slight twitching of the muscles of the 
face and then he was master of himself 
again. He shook her hand and _ started 
for the door. As he was putting on his hat 
some instinct promptcd him to turn. 
Annielee had not anticipated this. There 
she stood with her hands half raised, a 
wholly involuntary movement, and an ex- 
pression no one could mistake. Laflamme 
went back to her in two strides. 

They were married in October, before an 
altar erected under a cottonwood that fairly 
glowed in its autumn dress of red and gold. 
A parson came ninety miles to perform the 
ceremony, for the only church in the county 
had been burned to the ground and its 
incumbent removed to greener fields. 

Shanghai Pryor was not at the wedding. 
Before the engagement was mooted about, 
he had given up his farm to take charge of 
a mule ranch in the South, and he did not 
return to the country until two months 
after the marriage. As he was extremely 
convalescent from his own attack of love 
fever by this time, Shanghai learned of the 
event with unalloyed pleasure. 

“Ah, there’s a gal” said he. ‘So she’s 
done married Bob Laflamme? Well, well 
she might have done better. Yes, sir, she 
could of had me. But Bob’s a good feller. 
Nobody can deny that. He’s a man, every 
inch of him.” 
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The mules had not proved a profitable 
venture and Pryor frequently turned to the 
bottle to forget his misfortunes. Meeting 
Laflamme in town one morning for the first 
time, and being in liquor, he stopped to 
congratulate him. 

“Say, you’ve got the finest lil’ gal in 
this whole country’ Shanghai assured him. 
“Ves, sir, there’s the finest gal in the whole 
world.” 

“Much obliged, Shanghai’? — smiling 
broadly—‘“I sort of suspicioned that my- 
self.” 

“And any one who says different” pur- 
sued Pryor, his muddled brain now striking 
into a new channel, “has got to answer to 
me. D’you hear? To me. Yes, sir. I 
sure learned one fine gen’l’man a lesson. 
Look at that, Bob. Sure—read it. That 
proves what I say.” 

The cheerful idiot laboriously unfolded 
the lie-bill and put it into the husband’s 
hand. 

“Why, I don’t—what the devil’s this?” 

“Read it. That shows what sort of gal 
she is—pure as the lily, white as the snow. 
Read it.” 

Laflamme read it and promptly knocked 
Shanghai down. 

“Well, I'll be doggoned” remarked Pryor 
dazedly, sitting up and rubbing his crown. 
“Tf that ain’t a queer thing for a feller to 
do. There’s gratitude for you. Yes, sir. 
That’s the sort of thanks I get.” 

He watched Laflamme heading for the 
livery stable, then dusted himself and went 
to his home, much mystified and perturbed. 
The husband had carried off the lie-bill. 

It fell out that Mel Gilpin was in the 
livery yard with a knot of loungers when 
Laflamme went for his horse. They were 
evidently being entertained by some tid- 
bit, for Mel was wearing the furtive smile 
he always summoned when teased about 
his conquests, and Bob heard a girl’s name 
passed about. In his dark humor it roused 
the slow restrained anger that his close 
friends dreaded; he caught Gilpin’s eye as 
he was saddling his horse and stared him 
out of countenance. Then he ambled out of 
the gate and headed for his ranch. 

As he went along, sober reflection began 
to minimize the incident and his larger 
nature asserted itself. Perhaps he would 
have kept his knowledge of the lie-bill a 
secret and let its memory die, but for his 
reception at home. 
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One of the boys had just brought the 
mail from the county-seat and in it was a 
letter for Annielee, addressed in a man’s 
handwriting. She picked this up and ex- 
amined it curiously, but at sight of her 
husband’s face, yielded to a coy impulse 
and hid it hurriedly in her bosom. 

“Somebody writing you letters?” he 
queried, hanging his hat on a nail. 

“What letter?” she returned, just to see 
the effect. 

Very quietly and distinctly he said: 
“You just got a letter from some man. 
That’s the first letter you’ve done got 
since we were married. Who wrote it?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know? It may be 
from Brother Jim.” 

She spoke the truth with no semblance of 
it. Her coquetry could not have been 
worse-timed. He threw down the lie-bill 
on to the table in front of her. 

“Tt looks like there’s a lot of things I 
don’t know. I suppose it’s better for hus- 
bands not to know too much, ain’t it? 
That’s the way some women figure. Don’ 
stand there smiling. You can’t fool me no 
more. What does this mean?” 

“Where did you get it?” she managed 
to ask. 

“So that scares you, does it? I don’t 
wonder. None of your business where [ 
got it. What does it mean? That’s what 
I want to know. What was there between 
you and that rat Mel Gilpin?” 

“You—ask me that?” 

He grabbed the lie-bill and shook it 
under her nose. 

‘“Here’s something you done kept me in 
the dark about. You told me a heap of 
things that don’t matter. This is one you 
left out. And you should’ve told me and 
you didn’t.” 

Anniclee shrank back, staring steadily 
into his eyes. It was as though she saw a 
new man, one she had never suspected, and 
she feared him. 

“You ask me what that means—you- 
her voice was barely audible. 

“Listen to me” he said sternly, with 
better control of himself. “Don’t stand 
there looking like that. I reckon I shouldn’t 
know nothing about this, should I?) Well, 
I think different. What was Mel Gilpin 
to you? What did that fool Shanghai 
make him sign this for? Answer me.” 

Annielee made no attempt to defend her- 
self or to pacify him. That side of it did 
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Annielee shrank back, staring steadily into his eyes 
You ask me that? 


not seem to strike her. She stood opposite 
her husband, very white and her eyes as 
big as saucers, and felt her world toppling 
because the lie-bill had made him doubt. 

“You want me to tell you about that? 
After all we’ve been—your wife—oh,” and 
her knees giving way, she subsided into a 
chair. 

Perhaps a feeling of shame and remorse 
or it may be that his anger took another 
direction—at any rate, Laflamme picked 
up the document from the table and hastily 
left the room. Saddling his horse, he re- 
turned to town. He wanted to find Mel 
Gilpin. 

Four men were playing pitch in the livery 
stable office when Laflamme entered. They 
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glanced up curiously and nodded at him. 
Gilpin was devling. 

“When you’re through that hand, Gilpin, 
I want to see you.” 

The tone was casual, but Mel divined 
trouble and his playing went all to pieces. 
Throwing down the cards, he said ‘All 
right, I’m ready,” and followed Bob into 
the yard. 

“Tt’s this’—showing him the lie-bill. 
“T want to talk to you about it.”’ 

Now, Gilpin was ten times more afraid 
of Laflamme than of Shanghai Pryor, as 
indeed were all men. He knew him to be 
sudden in action, so he started in hurriedly 
to explain, in a whine that was pitiful. 

“Now don’t get mad, Bob” he began. 
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“Wait a minute and I'll tell you all about 
it. Me and Annielee— 

“Shut up” commanded the husband, 
flaming into rage. “I don’t need no ex- 
plaining from you. I reckon I know my 
own wife. That ain’t the point. But I 
done heard you talking about that Davis 
girl this evening, Gilpin, and I just wanted 
to tell you what sort of a low-down polecat 
you are. If you ever open that lying 
mouth of yours again about any—” 

He raised his hand, intending to slap 
Gilpin across the offending mouth, and Mel 
waited with his head hung, meekly passive 
to receive the blow. Then abruptly the 
hand dropped and Laflamme laughed. That 
anything serious could ever have occurred 
between this abject creature and his Annie- 
lee struck him as so absurd that he could 
even look on Gilpin with amused tolerance. 
And with the laugh came a sense of infinite 
relief. 

“Pshaw!” he exclaimed. ‘What a fool 
I am! Go on back to your game, Gilpin. 
I reckon you fit in somewheres, but it 
ain’t among decent white folks.” 

“And Ill be doggoned” he confided to 
his horse as he tightened the girth before 
mounting, “if I ain’t almost as bad. Yes, 
sir. I’m sure fit for nigrahs myself. Annie- 
lee—and she too proud even to tell about 
it. I ain’t half good enough for her—I 
reckon nobody ain’t.”’ 

This spirit of humility held him as he 
approached his home, but he shook it off 
on entering the gate, for it would never do 
to look too ashamed or contrite—that 
would amount to an admission that he had 
placed more credence in the lie-bill than he 
wanted her to believe. 

‘“Anniclee—oh, Annielee!”’ he called in 
his ordinary tone. 

There was no response. He _ hurried 
through the house, then went back to the 
stable. Her saddler was gone. 

‘“Humph!” he said ruefully. “I’ve got 
my work cut out now. But maybe this is 
better after all.” 

Only one place was open to her in that 
country and that was home, so he caught a 
fresh horse and spurred through the dark 
to the Gourd. It was nearly midnight 
when he arrived, and Mrs. Thurber let him 
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in the door, whispering “Hush.” The old 
man was in a chair in front of the fire, 
though it was hours past his bed-time. He 
regarded his son-in-law gravely. 

“You'll have to be right careful” cau- 
tioned Mrs. Thurber. “Oh, Bob, how did 
it happen?” 

He did not pause to enlighten her, but 
crossed to Anniclee’s bedroom, the room she 
had occupied as a girl. The lamp was burn- 
ing on the dresser, turned low. She pre- 
tended to be asleep when he tiptoed to her 
side and was fully resolved to cry out for 
her mother and expel him from the house 
at the first word. However, she didn’t do 
it. Bob dropped on one knee beside the 
bed and put an arm under her shoulders. 

“Honey” he whispered, his face against 
her neck, but there was laughter back of his 
seriousness. 

“Go away” said Annielee in a faint voice. 

He laughed outright and turned her face 
up that he might kiss her. 

“T’ve been such a dog-goned big baby.” 

At which Annielee raised herself quickly 
and cried “If you’d said anything else, I 
never would’ve forgiven you.” Her arm 
went around his neck. ‘‘ Bob, dear.” 

A week later they were sitting down to 
supper in their own home when a timid 
knock came on the door, and Mel Gilpin 
responded to their summons to enter. 

“Say” he said sheepishly, ‘my _ horse 
done went lame and I’m afoot. Can you-all 
give me a shake-down for the night?” 

“Sure” replied Laflamme heartily. “Hang 
up your hat and sit down. Did you put 
your horse in the corral, Mel? Good.” 

As he was aiding his wife to set an extra 
plate at the table, Bob chucked her under 
the chin and she smiled up at him. Some- 
thing in the look of his eyes seemed to 
satisfy Mrs. Laflamme, for she made no 
protest when he caught her in his arms; 
besides, there was a cupboard between them 
and Gilpin, so that he could not see. 

“Will I give him back the lie-bill?” he 
asked softly. ‘Maybe it’d sort of ease his 
feelings.” 

“Uh-uh” she answered. “I want that. 
I’ll—don’t, Bob, he’ll hear—I’ll—always 
keep it. It’s the best thing—that ever hap- 
pened, There—go put that on the table.” 
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A POSSIBILITY 


On a windy day, in the russet reeds 
Where the blackbird swings and the mallard feeds 
I hid me well, lest the setting sun 


Quietly there would I ambush me 

Till the whirring ducks came in from sea. 
And there as I listened, hushed, intent, 
To the din of the marsh-wrens’ argument, 
A great blue heron, stately, grand, 

Tired of the mice in the meadow-land, 
Hungry, perchance, for the frogs in the sedge, 
Came and stood at the river-edge, 

Stood alert, with a roving eye, 

Wary of river and reeds and sky. 

He saw me not, tho’ then for a jest 

I took long aim at his lilac breast, 

Till some alarm of a subtler sense 

Leapt in his heart, and he hurried thence, 
With dripping feet and with broad wings spread 
A mote at last where the west was red. 
And I thought: tho’ now I seem secure 
(An arméd man on a friendly*moor) 

Tho’ strong and sure in my ways I go, 
Nor find a peril nor wait a foe, 

Perchance I stand, this set 0’ the sun, 

At the ruth of a dire and mighty One. 
Perchance a Presence is holding now 

A sword invisible o’er my brow, 

Till, half in scorn of the gnat beneath, 
He smiles, and sets it back to the sheath. 
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Gleam for a moment on my gun; a 
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[IN THE MORNING OF TIME 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Author of: The Heart of the Ancient Wood; The Feet of the Furtive 


IMNustrated by Egbert Norman Clark 


Slow, slow and gradual beyond the power of man’s mind to realize, was the 
dawn of the morning of Time—of Time that marched under the observation of 
conscious and considering eyes and intelligences that could concern themselves 
about it. But whether the stages of that stupendous dawn are to be measured 
in terms of the ten thousand, the hundred thousand, or even the million of years, 
matters nothing to the epic splendor of the event; for the lapse of fifty thousand 
years eludes the grasp of our imagination no less completely than the lapse of 
fifty million, however glibly our tongues may deal with the designating symbols. 

Of those earliest ape-like four-handed creatures, narrow-browed and wide- 
jawed, which were to evolve a bodily structure fit to house the soul of man, the 
records of the rocks have as yet revealed to us little clearly. They were tree- 
dwellers; and we may infer that they were too sagacious to ever let themselves 
get mired in the smothering morasses which, slowly hardening into stone, have 
preserved for us so many remains of their duller-witted contemporaries. In 
ihe remarkable death-trap which has been revealed by the explorations of the 
University of California in the famous tar pool at Rancho La Brea, near Los 
Angeles, seemingly every animal that lived in that region has been caught 
through the long ages. Birds and mice and harmless grazing creatures were 
snared in the treacherous ooze; lions and wolves and condors and the terrible 
sabre-tooth tigers followed them into the clutch of that black death. Where was 
Man? How did he escape the surprise of the tar pool when quicksands have 
caught his brothers of today? Perhaps he did not escape. The fossil wonders 
of that deposit are not all revealed. The remains of Man may yet be found 
sharing sepulcher with the creatures of the morning of Time. 

Surely the dimly man-like inhabitants of the trees must have striven for long 
ages upon the earth before evolving such a skull-structure, such a development 
of the brain-pan, as are shown by the only fossil relics as yet discovered. It is 
therefore fairly safe to infer that the latest stage in the existence of those colossal 
Dinosaurian monsters—which Nature experimented with so recklessly and 
then wiped out so ruthlessly—may have well overlapped the time when man 
came down out of the tree-tops and began the first daring assertion of his 
sovereignty. He was pretty certainly an age or so too late to have seen the 
Diplodocus and his fellows; but the latest and most terrible of the monster 
Dinosaurs, the Triceratops, was so amazingly equipped both for offense and for 
defense that it may well have survived far into the period of the giant mammals 
and found itself confronted by Earliest-Man. It is hard to understand how 
Nature, having perfected so tremendous an invention, could have brought her- 
self to exterminate it at the last. 

Mr. Roberts, looking back along that dim trail, believes that Man actually 
came face to face with the terror of the prehistoric landscape, the King of the 
Triple Horn. The following brief account of that meeting, grim as it is, is a 
fitting prelude to the romance of Grom and A-ya, two lovers at the dawn of the 
race, the story of whose adventures, in the morning of Time, Mr. Roberts will 
begin in the October number of SUNSET. 
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BROWN slim creature, a woman ap- 
parently, but with arms so long that 
they reached below the knees, and 

covered all over, except for the face, with 
short dark hair like fur, stood at the foot of 
a slender palm-like tree. The hair of her 
head was a true hair, not like fur, but shaggy 
and matted. Her eyes were wild and alert 
like those of a suspicious doe. In the crook 
of one arm she carried a small light-brown 
absurdly downy baby. She was appre- 
hensive, because she was at some distance 
from the great trees which were her home. 
She had ventured so far to gather plantains, 
the fruit that she loved best. 

A slight sound behind her, and she turned 
her head. There was the gigantic and 
horrifying bulk of a monster Dinosaur half 
out-thrust from a thicket, its cold fish-like 
eyes fixing her implacably from their im- 
mense rims. The three gigantic 
horns, two standing out from the forehead 
and one from the crest of the nose, pointed 
straight at her, the dreadful mouth, shaped 
like a parrot’s beak, was open, and reaching 
for her. 

She 


goggle 


turned to flee—and there on the 
other side was the monster’s mate. Behind 
was an impenetrable wall of thorn acacia. 
There was but way of retreat. She 
went up the tree, nimbly as a monkey, and 
crouched shivering in a crotch. The 
slim top swayed under her weight. She 
clutched the downy baby to her heart, and 
sent shrick after shriek piercing through 
the glades. 

Half a mile away the man-creature, her 
mate, the father of the downy baby, heard 
that cry of terror. He gave one deep 
shout in reply and then came running 
in silence, saving his breath. 

But he was too late. The Dinosaurs 
were about twenty feet in length, perhaps 
eight feet high, and of a massiveness far 
surpassing the bulk of the hugest elephant 
that ever existed. The female began to 
root at the base of the tree, to overthrow 
it; but the male, cruder in his methods, 
simply straddied it, and overbore it by 
his sheer weight. As the swaying top 
touched earth the wild brown mother 
sprang forth, just clearing the horns. She 


one 


thought herself free. Then a giant tail, 
swung like a flail, struck her and felled 
her. A second more and the great foot 


of the female Dinosaur crushed her and 
the downy babe out of existence together. 
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The swift end of the tragedy was seen 
by the man-creature as he came racing 
down the open glade. With a_ barking 
groan, he hurled his ragged club, blindly, 
at the nearest monster. By sheer luck 
one of its sharp splintered knots struck 
fairly in the monster’s eye, smashing it 
in the horny socket. She roared with 
pain; and the two, side by side, came 
lunging toward him. 

The man-creature ran back slowly, de- 
vising vengeance. It was so easy for him 
to outstrip these slow mountainous mon- 
sters who were spouting their fetid musky 
breath at his heels. He led them on 
toward the inland meadows where, as he 
had observed that morning, a newly ar- 
rived herd of giant mammalians, the Di- 
noceras, were now pasturing. 

They were stupid, these two vast Lizard 
Majesties, with more brains in their pelvic 
arches than in their skulls. They could 
not detect that the puny man-creature 
was befooling them. Their dull hate once 
thoroughly aroused, they would pursue 
him so long as they could move the mighty 
columns of their legs. At last the man- 
creature burst out into the open; and still 
they followed, raging silently. 

The black herds of the Dinoceras 
stopped feeding all at once, and raised 
their dreadful heads, and stared. 

These early mammals were not so co- 
lossal in bulk as the Dinosaurs, but their 
appearance was sufficiently impressive. 
The bulls were nearly twelve feet in length, 
and suggested a cross between some un- 
imaginably colossal wild boar and a freak 
rhinoceros. Their huge heads carried not 
only three pairs of horns, but also a pair 


of downward-pointing tusks, like those 
of the walrus, but shorter. There were 
countless cows in the herd, horned like 


smaller, and without the 
rending tusks. The cows, at this season, 
all had young. After one long compre- 
hending look at the two terrific shapes 
bearing down upon them, the whole herd 
put itself in motion, the black bulls thrust- 
ing themselves to the front, the cows form- 
ing a second array with the calves huddled 
behind them. 

The man-creature they hardly noticed, 
he seemed to them so insignificant. He ran 
on straight through the gathering line of 
the bulls, the nearest of whom thrust at 
him carelessly as he passed. When the 
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two raging Dinosaurs thus lost sight of 
their quarry they stopped short, in be- 
wilderment. Then, and only then, they 
noticed ‘the array of great black beasts 
bearing down upon them. Here was a 
new object for their rage. They plunged 
wallowing forward. And at that moment 
the man-creature, re-appearing on the 
right, halted and laughed. 

It was a strange disconcerting sound, 
that laughter; and the nearest Dinoceras, 
disturbed by it, edged away in inexpli- 
cable apprehension. 

The next moment the stupendous op- 
posing forces met with the shock of clash- 
ing mountains. The two ponderous bulks 
of the Dinosaurs went straight through 
the ranks of the black bulls, ripping them 
with beak and horn from shoulder to rump 
and rolling them under foot, while the 
bulls on either side charged upon their 
flanks, rearing, grunting, squealing in- 
sanely, and rending with the massive dag- 
gers of their tusks. 

The two monsters plowed on, as it 
seemed, irresistibly—till they came to 
the line of the cows. But here they were 
stopped. The calves were behind that 
line. 

The cows simply heaped themselves 
upon those impaling horns and armored 
fronts, smothering them down and _ en- 
gulfing them. The two Dinosaurs dis- 
appeared from view. A dreadful moun- 
tain of writhing, dark shapes formed it- 
self, and heaved convulsively for some 
minutes. Then the great columns which 
were the Dinosaurs’ legs seemed to crumble 
beneath the weight. The battling heap 
sagged, fell apart, and let in the sunlight 
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upon what had been the two colossal mon- 
archs of that early world. The almost 
unrecognizable things still heaved and 
twisted ponderously, but it was mere aim- 
less paroxysm, the blind life struggling 
to resist its expulsion and dissipation. 
Those of the Dinoceras who had escaped 
mortal hurt in the battle stood about in 
a ring, thrusting and ripping vengefully 
at the unresponsive masses of flesh. 

Not fifty paces away stood the man- 
creature, staring and considering. He had 
no more fear of these beasts. He knew 
he could avoid them with ease. So in- 
significant that in their excitement they 
hardly noticed him, he nevertheless de- 
spised them and felt himself their master. 
He had played with the two Dinosaurs, 
led them into his trap, and taken such 
vengeance upon them that his grief was 
assuaged by the fulness of it. The black 
herds of the Dinoceras he had used as the 
mere tools of his vengeance. No doubt, 
if necessary, he could so use them again. 

He turned his back upon them and 
stalked away with deliberation toward 
the wooded ground. He would _ find 
another mate; he would get new offspring, 
who should be inquiring and full of re- 
source, like himself. At the edge of the 
wood he turned, and gave one more look, 
long and musing, upon the gigantic black 
creatures whom he had used. Suddenly 
a strange emotion came upon him, an un- 
comprehended sense of responsibility and 
of wonder at himself; and he moved off 
slowly, with bent head, among the trees, 
groping for a clue to this emotion in the 
darkness of a mind which did not yet know 
how to think. 


| The first instalment of the romance of Grém and A-ya, entitled “The Finding of Fire,” 
will appear in the October number.| 





























I occupied the starboard side of the back seat. My trunk, the cameras, camp chairs, sweaters, hats and 
en thousand other things filled to overflowing the rest of my seat 


Three Thousand Miules on the Back Seat 


A Motor- Wandering Through California 


By ELOISE ROORBACH 


O wander on and on and on through 

California’s fertile valleys, painted 

deserts and flower fields! To climb to 
the top of Sierra peaks, drink from their clear 
springs, bathe in sparkling mountain pools, 
sleep under waving Incense Cedar boughs, 
on beds of balsam needles, to watch camp- 
fires fade to glowing coals, to see night’s 
candles lighted in the sky! To go at will 
from one end of this enchanted state to the 
other with never a troublesome nec essity to 
whisper disturbing “backward” commands, 
with never a duty to turn us from our 
chosen way! This is what we spoke of when 
a March blizzard whisked us furiously 
through New York’s icy streets, snipping 
and snapping at us like an angry beast. 
“He” had spent the winter singing wild bird 
songs to tamely civilized audiences until 
his voice had almost lost its lilt of joy. 
“She” had spent the frost-bound days 
playing tender nocturnes and_ sprightly 
mazurkas until her fingers could no longer 
dance. “I had spent dark wintry days 
writing of gardens until worn-out pencils 
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lagged. With courage born of homesickness 
we determined on liberty—money-making 
to go to the dogs if it insisted upon it! 
From Kern to Klamath! was our resolve. 
Gloria California! was our call. 

As it turned out, we exceeded our stern 
resolve by many miles, for we started far 
below the Kern and left the Klamath far 
behind. We met in Los Angeles, selecting 
camping outfit together, making eider- 
down  sleeping-bags, buying maps and 
more maps, frying-pans, hob-nail boots and 
manifold other delightful things. ‘‘He” 
was a California naturalist educated in the 
fine schools of Forest and Field, whose eye 
had been trained by Br’er Lynx, who had 
been taught to sing by Messrs. Thrush and 
Lark, to pad noiselessly through forests by 
Herr Bruin, to make fire by rubbing two 
sticks of wood together by Digger Indians. 
So he was well versed in the ways of the 
“creatures” of the world. His wife had been 
educated in the big cities of Europe and 
knew all about the fine “people” of the 
world. What one did not know about wild 
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nimals, the other knew about enlightened 
1umanity. So there was much rare camp- 
fire talk. As for myself—I am really a most 
excellent listener! 

We could not walk from Kern to Klamath 
and carry a load. Neither take into the 
narrow byways we wished to explore one 
of those magnificent heavy Hotel de Luxe 
autos that make so impressive an appear- 
ance on fashionable boulevards. So we, or 
rather he, got one of the best cars in the 
world for camping purposes—a Ford touring 
car. He turned it into a gypsy car by saw- 
ing the back of the front seat down to the 
seat, putting hinges on the bottom so that 
it could be dropped down almost on the 
back seat. This made the most comfortable 
of beds and was the object of wonder and 
envy of every person who saw it during the 
trip. When rugs and eider-down sleeping- 
bags were spread over the cushions and the 
side curtains up, it was better than any 
Pullman sleeper. Though admiring it ex- 
ceedingly, I scorned such luxuries and 
pitched my small green silk shelter tent 
under the trees, preferring the concealing 
curtains of azalea and bracken. 

Along the whole length of the left running- 
board he built a box, so high that we gave 
up all hope of entering the car from that 
side, though the doors could be opened if 
need be. In this we kept the food, cooking 
pans, etc. By an ingenious plan he could 
extend the top of this box by fitted boards 

stored under the mat of the back seat when 

not in use) so that it made an excellent 
table, at which we could sit in comfort with 
camp chairs instead of squatting on the 
ground as many campers do. A trunk for 
the grand clothes we but seldom used was 
fastened on a rack at the back. A huge 
duffle bag holding the bedding rested on 
top of the trunk. Smaller duffle bags which 
held a little of everything were tied on the 
forward mud-guards back of the lamps. 
We were carrying the clothing, bedding and 
working cameras, books and_ sketching 
outfits, food and cooking utensils for three 
people in that little car. So it bulged, 
humped and bristled with knobs holding 
camp treasures until it looked like a squat, 
humpy toad. 

[ occupied the starboard side of the back 
seat. My trunk, the cameras, camp chairs, 
sweaters, hats and ten thousand other things 
filled to overflowing the other half of my 
seat. To such dull companionship the 
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“‘listeners”’ of the world are justly relegated, 
where they may look out as patiently as 
may be, upon the world that lies between 
the heads of fascinating “talkers” who by 
right occupy the front seat (if by chance 
there is any space between them!). If all 
the world is a play and all the men and 
women players, there must be some sort of 
an audience, some one to watch and applaud. 
The “Witness” becomes thus, by the urgent 
law of necessity, a staid and dignified phi- 
losopher ! 

The roads we followed make an ideal 
route for those to take who wish to get a 
comprehensive knowledge of California, its 
diverse beauties of desert and_ forests, 
mountains and plains, its fertile and wild 
resources, its cities and remote villages, 
lumber, mining and fishing camps, its un- 
known and its known regions. All along 
the way we compared notes with other 
travelers and we feel satisfied that the three 
thousand and more miles registered could 
not have been recorded to better advan- 
tage. It surveyed the state from one end to 
the other, and from the ocean to the Sierras. 
We journeyed leisurely, not, be it well under- 
stood, because our small car named “Git-a- 
bout”? could not rapidly cast the miles 
behind her nimble little wheels if she were 
given full leave, but because we were out 
for pleasure and study of the wild creatures, 
the flowers and trees. Our idea of pleasure 
was to halt in every ferny dell that invited, 
to still the chattering motor while birds 
sang, to cache our small car beneath a way- 
side bush while we went afoot along side 
trails, and to lift the latch occasionally in 
answer to a friend’s entreaty. We spent 
much wit in admiring comments on the 
manner in which our spunky car tore through 
the country. We laughed in derision as it 
flew past noble “ 
in the mud holes we were not heavy enough 
to mire in. We bragged outrageously to 
every victim we could button-hole as to the 
sprightly way our short car could round 
corners where banks and roadbeds bore scars 
of many a frantic backing and starting of 
“full-sized” cars. We joyed in spreading the 
entire contents of our gypsy auto in con- 
spicuous places, knowing full well that who- 
ever looked upon the sight would marvel 
and be reminded of prestidigitator tricks 
with hats! We delighted in filling our 
engine with water while our “big brothers” 
bought “gass” at thirty cents a gallon! The 
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car was as reliable as an old friend all the 
long hard summer’s driving, carrying us 
safely and cheaply and annoying us not at 
all with breaks and repairs. We grew to 
regard it as an individual being and were 
constantly amused at the human way it 
sputtered over dusty roads, roared at sand 
hollows, jumped over rocks, leaped across 
ruts, waded streams, backed noisily up 35 
per cent. grades and cautiously felt its way 
down the steep other side. People could 
call it Flea, Burro, Tom Thumb, Pigmy, 
Pasadena Packard or whatever they liked, 
we swore by our own and loved it like a 
brother. 

We left Los Angeles early in May and 
circled round by Riverside and over the 
Foot Hill boulevard, back through Pasadena 
and on toward the north. The spring was 
on the hills. Young birds were learning to 
fly, young lambs, calves and colts looked at 
us with wondering Every thing 
seemed young and full of the joy of life. 
One night was spent in the desert just 
beyond Palmdale. We drove the car off the 
road facing into a group of demoniacal look- 
ing Joshua trees that thrust out weirdly 
twisted and contorted, bayonet armed 
branches, forbidding further progress. Its 
rank, evil smelling, coarsc, greenish white 
blossoms tainted the air all through that 
wonderful night when stars hung 
close to earth. 

We chose this inland route north instead of 
the lovely one that passes through Santa 
Barbara, for we were to visit a few days ata 
large ranch near Bakersfield. At Lebec we 
telephoned ahead of our approach, for our 
hosts were to meet us and cuide us across 
the open fields, shortcutting to their home. 
At the crest of a long steep hill the San 
Joaquin valley lay like a shimmering lake 
spread out before us. No more beautiful 
sight silenced our excited chatter during the 
whole of the summer’s trip. The hills were 
painted with brilliant patches of the yellow 
flower called “Sunshine,” poppies added 
their orange, lupins splashed with blue, 
meadow-foam touched with creamy white, 
larkspurs, owls clover, irises, baby-blue- 
eyes, painted cups, were in possession of 
every wave of the granite hills and over all 
was the amethystine haze of distance. 

Something glittered and flashed through 
the lupin pools. We coasted toward what 
looked like the chariots of the sun gods. 
Stalwart young Phaetons reined in their 
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huge motor chariots, bringing them to a halt 
in the field blue with flowers. What a 
place for a meeting! We were all wild with 
delight over the beauty of the world. Our 
beloved gypsy car looked like a barnack 
beside those three gorgeous motors and 
though a most wonderful car indeed it 
could no more keep up with those modern 
sun-chariots than an ant with a swallow. | 
was transferred to one of the large cars. We 
led the way, setting the pace at forty miles 
an hour, which soon warmed up to sixty. 
Then just to show Ford enthusiasts what he 
could do, he drove along at eighty miles an 
hour, entertaining me, meanwhile, with 
accounts of the birds on Pelican island and 
keeping a sharp lookout for rattlesnakes. 
When we finally alighted at the rancho 
gates, a faint dust wreath far in the distance 
showed me where little “Git” was frantically 
sprinting along in vain endeavor to keep 
within sight. At this ranch of half a million 
acres I learned a few things about autos 
undreamed of in my previous philosophy. 
We chased coyotes with them until the poor 
creatures gave in and dropped, paralyzed 
by the snorts of its flashing pursuers. We 
hunted rattlesnakes, roped cattle, trailed 
wild over trackless plains and 
climbed right up the face of mountains just 
for the risky fun of coasting at full speed 
down again. 

Finally we left this exciting life and ran 
first through hot barren oil country, then 
across the lovely Carissa plains, one vast 
bed of flowers wherein horned larks were 
nesting, then along the well-known Coast 
highway, a succession of interesting camps 
and exciting road adventures until we came 
into San Francisco. 

Early in June we were ferried across San 
Francisco bay to the beautifully wooded 
Marin hills. Cool redwood groves and clear 
streams offered attractive camping sites, 
but the roads were so splendid that we fell 
victims to the “forever onward’? mania, 
which urged us around the next corner, then 
around the next, until we carelessly took 
the wrong turn of the road just beyond 
Cloverdale and went happily astray in the 
highest of spirits. Would that all mistakes 
were as fortunate. We unknowingly made 
steadily for the sea through the picturesque 
Anderson valley. Deep in a redwood forest 
we began to grow suspicious, for we smelled 
salt air! The sheriff of the county— out for 
a much needed man—confirmed cur fears 
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ed in spreading the entire contents of our gypsy auto in Conspicuous places, knowing well that 
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and told us how to get back to the main road 
without having to retrace our tracks. He 
directed to the Boonville road. He did not 
tell us that this road was justly famed for 
the steepness of its grade, so we dashed at 
it innocently enough, mounting higher and 
higher, spinning around curves on two 
wheels until “Git” rocked like a boat at sea. 
The Ukiah valley from this high ridge 
looked like a gloritied Santa Clara, so fertile 
and full of color it was. The ridge itself was 
jagged and heavily wooded in places, steep 
and wild, like a simplified Sierra. We hung 
onto sheer edges like flies on a wall, hardly 
daring to look at the bluebells, Clarkias, 
Diogenes Lanterns, Fire-cracker lilies and 
the myriad other delicate flowers that added 
sweet comfort to the danger of the road. 
Around one sharp turn as we labored slowly 
upward a huge car whizzed to a dust-raising 
halt not six inches from our front wheels. 
Both parties owned up to being white and 
scared as we all got out to consider the situ- 
ation, for the road could barely hold one car in 
its narrow track and the descent to the right 
was like the shaft of a mine. Nothing for it 


but for us to back our nimble little car to a 
possible passing place. The main road that 
we had intended to take was broad and 
comparatively level with no chance for 
dangerous encounters, but I advise all who 
are out for wild beauty to take this longer, 
steeper, more hazardous way. It is well 
worth any risk as well as extra time and 
effort. 

At last, after running through a fine 
country of fertile meadows, rolling oak- 
covered hills, spruce, redy.ood and madrone 
groves, and open grassy hills where thou- 
sands of sheep were grazing, with the gran- 
deur of snow-whitened ranges against the 
horizon, we came into the redwoods of 
Humboldt county. The magnificent stand 
of timber exceeded our expectations, which 
is saying a great deal, for we had expected 
much. Whole mountain sides were covered 
as with grass by stately giant trees. Our 
camp that night was near Dyerville on the 
Eel river, in a circle of huge trees, ten to 
twelve feet in diameter. ‘She’ felt as if 
she were in the bottom of the ocean. ‘He” 
felt terribly depressed, as if friends were 
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lying. Lumbermen were in fact laying low 
this incomparable forest that had been 
centuries in growing to such magnificence. 
lo me-it was as a temple filling me with 
reverence for the power, the grace and 
mighty forces of nature. 

We crossed the Eel river at this point 
on a ferry boat and drove slowly along the 
road that threaded the forest for miles. At 
one place thousands of foxgloves were in 
full bloom amid the bracken that grew to a 
height of ten feet and more. In the open 
country near Eureka lush meadows pas- 
tured sleek cattle, hedged with wild rose, 
fields of yellow dandelions were alive with 
yellow birds fluttering and singing. Here 
we got the first glimpse of the ocean since 
the Golden Gate. From Eureka natural 
gardens of white and pink foxgloves, and 
pink and yellow azaleas, rock and cliff gar- 
dens, a charcoal forest, lagoons, bays bor- 
dered with flowers that love the sand or 
marshy lands followed in quick and lovely 
The road itself was a splendid 
one, unusual diversity, undulating 
through forests that dipped into the sea, 
out over headlands that could easily drop 
one straight into the dashing surf so far 
below, following the rim of open breezy 
hills affording superb views of ocean and 
forest. We drove 63 miles that June day, 
and in camp that night at Pra Brook, quite 
the prettiest camp yet made, the great and 
varied beauty of the day had been so ex- 
citing we were long in getting to sleep. 
The change from dark forests to brilliant 
flowery hills and sunny cliffs had fairly 
intoxicated and wearied us with beauty. 
A hermit thrush sang his famed Abenleid 
from a tall redwood tree and a chatty little 
brook finally lulled us to sleep. 

The next day we rounded a curve full 
under a mighty tree just about to fall. 
Two men were slowly sawing the last few 
inches of heart that still held it upright. 
We drove to a point of safety, then came 
hack to see the giant shiver, groan and then 
shake the earth with the force of its fall. 
This mammoth tree was to make many 
rods of the puncheon roads—automobile 
sidewalks—that the dampness of these 
dense northern forests necessitates. The 
vay would have been impassable without 
them. Many miles of these heavy plank 
roads were crossed during that day and for 
every inch of them we gave thanks. We 
had a rush down to the ocean and a six- 
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mile spin along the hard, beach to Crescent 
City, and then storm delayed us for several 
days in this remote lumber town and made 
the bad roads in worse condition than their 
wont. Seven miles of puncheon road to 
South Fork was a most welcome relief to 
the slippery, muddy, rocky road. Then 
came miles of beautifully forested road, 
steadily up, our wheels spinning round and 
round, much of the time, in the slippery 
mud, so that we put ferns and bracken 
under the wheels, just the needed help for 
footing, until we sped on the eight miles 
of splendid white granite road to Grants Pass, 
Oregon. The trip from Crescent City to 
Grants Pass was perhaps the most exciting 
part of the tour, forit was wild, mountainous, 
uncivilized, far from the reach of railroads, 
seldom visited by autos. The forests were 
the finest in the land, the flowers massed in 
gorgeous profusion, the meadows alive 
with birds pouring out songs of joy. 

From Grants Pass we turned back to- 
ward California by way of the Pacific 
Highway, a road that is fortunately to be 
better some day. 

Mt. Shasta was a glorious companion 
for days, hovering over the hot barren 
table lands like a great white god. Through 
rich valleys, and across high mountains we 
went, off over private broom-swept ways 
along the aristocratic McCloud river, and 
over public storm-swept ways along the 
Sacramento, until in the Great Valley, the 
excellent roads were cause for rejoicing to 
us who had for hundreds of miles hunted 
out wood roads and seldom seen a highway. 

From Stockton a detour into the Big Oak 
Flat road which leads through historic 
Knight’s Ferry and Chinese Camp, making 
for the Yosemite, and at last on to San 
Jose, journeying slowly with many a side 
trip into the Santa Cruz and the Coast 
Range mountains, and on to Los Angeles 
through San Luis Obispo and Santa Bar- 
bara. 

We had journeyed with the spring from 
Los Angeles to Sierran snow-capped peaks. 
Hills were blue with ceanothus when we 
started and we feasted that day on cherries 
and strawberries. We traced the footsteps 
of spring and feasted on freshly ripened 
cherries and strawberries the whole length 
of the state. In Yosemite, at Clouds’ Rest, 
in August we saw again the familiar fra- 
grant, blue flower-smoke of ceanothus, dog- 
wood was starring cool dells, mad-cap 
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violets were pushing aside melting snows in 
answer to spring’s warm command. It 
had been a summer of spring! Many times 
we lost the first spring flowers only to tind 
them just awakening further north. More 
than a hundred times we pitched our camp 
in mountain, valley, desert, seashore, for- 
est. Our beds had been spread on wild 
mesas with not a tree in sight, as if we were 
on the tiptop of the world, or under se- 
quoias, doubly majestic because of night’s 
shadows, which held the stars in their high 
branches. We rested by brook, stream, 
rivers—on sand, grass and needles. Deer 
gazed curiously as we slept, brown bears 
“whoofed” at us, wildcats and lynx sneaked 
“woodland pussies’? examined our 
kitchens, squirrels stole boldly, chipmunks 
dashed over our faces, birds sang us to 
sleep and awakened early. \dventures 
filled our days. We talked with lion hunt- 
ers, photographed bear and _ rattlesnakes. 
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3ut no real danger threatened, no accident 
marred the summer. Each day was as 
different from the other as day from night. 
Each was crowded full with the delight of 
study, exploration and with fresh pictures 
of California’s incomparable beauty. No 
other place in the world could offer a more 
varied, safe, delightful, educative trip. 
Many miles of well made roads threading 
this glorious state are deservedly well 
known. Many more there are, unfrequent- 
ed, wild, untroubled by civilization, that 
can be safely covered and that offer unsur- 
passed scenic beauties. Some of the fresh 
wisdom and vigor of this past summer’s trip 
is being given to the East as “he” sings the 
songs of the Western birds to listening audi- 
ences. Some of it sings through her fingers as 
“she” accompanies those songs for him. All 
ofit restshidden away in my memory against 
the day Time bids me cease from wandering 
in this land of my heart’s choice. 


THE NEW STANFORD 


What Recent Radical Changes in the Policy of Stanford University Mean 
to the Educational Prestige of the West 


By EVERETT W. SMITH 


N a few days Stanford University begins 

its twenty-third academic year, and, if 

the changes in the future policy of the 
university announced by the Board of 
Trustees just after the close of college last 
April mean anything, begins at the same 
time a new era of progress and expansion. 
Just what does the new policy mean? How 
significant are the changes? 

The substance of the Trustees’ public 
statement, aside from the announcement 
of the promotion of Dr. David Starr Jordan 
to the new position of chancellor and of Dr. 
John Caspar Branner to the presidency, 
was this: 

The resources of the university will jus- 
tify in the future an increase in the annual 
allotment for academic work, and the pres- 
ent departments of instruction are to be 
pushed up to a plane of efficiency—‘the 


most important of these departments,” to 
quote the Trustees—that will render them 
‘“preéminent among such departments in 
the United States.” To the alumni and 
friends of the university and the future is 
left its expansion into other fields than those 
it now occupies. 

‘In order to create a limited yet highly 
specialized institution of the highest rank 
the Trustees consider that the equipment 
requires considerable extension.”” Con- 
struction will therefore be begun imme- 
diately on a new library building, adequate 
to shelve a million volumes on the campus, 
a new gymnasium for the men on their 
athletic fields, and “the housing facilities 
and other buildings and equipment neces- 
sary to give the university an educational 
plant equal to any in the United States”; 
in San Francisco the present large hospital 
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of the medical department will be entirely 
remodeled and renovated, a substantial 
wing added tor private patients, and a new 
woman's hospital building erected, the tirst 
wing of which, 

used temporarily as a nurses’ home, 
thus relieving the pressure on the present 


as soon as It is completed, 
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home which is proving inadequate for the 
growing nurses’ training school. 
“Tnasmuch as the tield covered is to be 


limited in order that the quality of work 
can be emphasized, it is intended to restrict 
the number of men students received at the 
iniversity.”” The university will undertake 
to handle only as large a student body as its 
facilities prepare it to train to the highest 
point of individual efficiency. The women 
have been for several vears limited to five 
hundred. The men now number about 
which is about the number that the 
university can care for with the best results. 
In selecting the men to be admitted, the 
test will not be merely the sc holarship rec- 
ord in preparatory school, nor even in other 
institutions of collegiate rank, as has been 
the custom primarily with the women, but 
character, ambition, a definite purpose in 
life, and so far as possible espec ial aptitude 
for or experience in the lines of work for 
which they wish lo equip themselves. In 
other words, Stanford will seek the kind of 
young men who know where they are going 
and what they want to get out of college in 
preparation for real life. It will not have 
room forthe “lost souls” who drift into college 
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on general principles and who form a large 
proportion of the contingent which drifts out 
again after a year or two, without having 
gained anything very detinite. Stanford has 
found that the men who work their way 
through college are the kind who, asa whole, 
are worth while, and it will seek that kind. 

That, in broad outline, is Stanford’s new 
policy. Now what does it really amount 
to? What will the Stanford of the future be 
as a result? It is, as the newspapers in 
their headlines at the time of the announce- 
ment said unanimously, a “radical change,” 
which, as a matter of fact, is not radical at 
all. The Trustees in their statement said 
“the present changes in policy are but an 
evolutionary development” of the uni- 
versity to which Dr. Jordan “has given its 
form and character.” That is perfectly 
true. All the objects now definitely set are 
goals toward which the university has more 
or less consciously and persistently been 
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aiming for years. All of them—the limita- 
tion of the number of students, the setting 
of standards, the restriction of the field of 
endeavor to bounds within the university’s 
resources with the high standards so set, 
and the prohibition against undertaking 
additional branches without suffidient funds 
to maintain them in accordance with these 
standards—have many times been enun- 
ciated by Dr. Jordanas the duty of a private, 
endowed university, which, like Stanford, is 
iree to choose its own course and limited to 
the from its own endowment in 
carrying on its work; and the Trustees 
worked out the new policy in collaboration 
with Dr. Jordan and Dr. Branner, who 
represent the early ideals of the university 
and have not altered their ideals. 

Granting all this, it will not do to mini- 
mize the vital significance of the Trustees’ 
action in determining and announcing a 
deliberate and definitive policy. In the 
first place, it clears the situation of doubt 
and uncertainty as to what really are the 
immediately desirable activities of the uni- 
versity, which is stimulating to those who 
have its work in charge. There is all the 
difference in the world between the man- 
agers of a business or manufacturing plant 
realizing that they cannot with their capital 
enter all the lines which their field would 
otherwise offer and their determining that 
they will specialize sharply on the branches 
which they can handle best, build up and 
remodel their plant and organization so far 
as necessary for the purpose, cut down 
waste effort and unproductive expense, 
turn out the best possible product by select- 
ing their raw material and improving their 
methods wherever thay can, and confidently 
awaiting the ‘development of new fields as 
that is made possible by the increased re- 
sources which must inevitably follow such 
a course of action. That is the application 
of the rules of scientific management. The 
action of the Stanford Trustees is significant 
because it is the first time that the rules of 
scientific management have been applied 
to a university. It is the first time that the 
board of trustees of a prosperous and grow- 
ing university have in a business-like way 
looked ahead to the future situation of their 
university and laid down a set policy not 
merely for general development but for 
definite restriction, to the end that their 
institution may to its fullest possibilities 
meet its duties of public service. 
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The New Stanford: 


The purpose of Stanford University, in 
the words of its founders, is ‘to promote 
the public welfare,” and its object, “‘to 
qualify students for personal success and 
direct usefulness in life.” The Trustees, 
Chancellor Jordan and President Branner in 
determining upon the changes in the policy 
of the university were actuated by the desire 
to place Stanford in a position and upon a 
course where it would attain this object and 
purpose most completely and effectively. 

Stanford now offers a well-rounded un- 
dergraduate curriculum, opportunities for 
graduate work that vary from fair, in com- 
parison with universities particularly well 
equipped in some branches, to excellent, in 
fields where Stanford herself is peculiarly 
adapted through superiority in situation, 
laboratory and library facilities, or teaching 
staff, and professional courses in engineer- 
ing, law and medicine that rank with the 
best in the country. The energies of the 
university will now be devoted to building 
up these professional schools along the 
highest lines of professional education, to 
building up the pure science departments 
along the line of research work, and to 
building up particularly the departments 
of English, history and economics, subjects 
obviously necessary in the education of 
every ‘university man—for Stanford will 
insist that her professional graduates shall 
be university men in the fullest sense, as it 
always has. This does not mean, of course, 
that other departments, the languages, for 
instance, will be allowed to lapse below their 
present standards of usefulness, but that the 
undergraduate departments mentioned are 
to be pushed up ‘until they have become 
preéminent among such departments in the 
United States.” In bringing about this re- 
organization it is conceivable that some of 
the present departments of instruction may 
he placed on a “service” basis with relation 
to other departments upon which the uni- 
versity is centering its chief attention. That 
is a reasonable guess, although it does not 
form part of the announced scheme. That 
is a matter of detail that will be left to the 
faculty for working out; the Trustees have 
laid down the broad principles. But if such 
action is taken, it will be no absolutely new 
thing at Stanford. There is, for instance, 
now a Department of Applied Mathematics 
at the university, which teaches mathe- 
matics, not as a pure science but with re- 
gard to the needs of engineers. And, be- 
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ginning with last year the Department of 
Electrical Engineering discontinued accept- 
ing students to make that subject their 
main undergraduate study, drawing its 
students for graduate study from among 
those who have received the A. B. degree 
at the conclusion of the first four years of 
the five-year curriculum of the Depart- 
ment.of Mechanical Engineering. To quote 
from the Department’s own announcement 
of its position: ‘The Department will con- 
tinue to give all undergraduate instruction 
as required in the engineering departments 
in the university, and in particular, the 
required undergraduate instruction sched- 
uled in the first four years of the curriculum 
in Mechanical Engineering.” 

Another matter of detail that must be 
left to the faculty for working out is the 
method of selection to be used in sifting out 
from among the applicants those who shall 
be admitted. A number of years ago, the 
faculty Committee on Admission, acting 
under instructions from the Academic 
Council of the faculty, endeavored to 
eliminate from the candidates for entrance 
who had passed the required scholastic 
tests, those who had only mediocre ability, 
those who were not mature or serious 
minded, and those of doubtful character or 
frivolous disposition, and failed  signally. 
It found no reliable source of information, 
and those whom tentatively it placed on the 
rejected list immediately came forward 
with emphatic endorsements as to their 
characters and ability, signed by men of the 
most eminent standing in their communi- 
ties. It is to be remembered, however, that 
at that time there was only a general, though 
very earnest, desire to limit the number of 
students and to raise the standards of ad- 
mission, and no authoritatively announced 
and exact limit on numbers. There will 
doubtless be errors and injustices, since a 
university is a human institution, but if a 
university faculty or a department faculty, 
with only a certain number of vacancies at 
its disposal and with the requirement that 
its graduates are to be judged by their 
“personal success and direct usefulness in 
life,” is given the opportunity, it will man- 
age somehow or other to get hold of the 
kind of students it thinks will be most 
likely to turn out the men it would like to 
have a hand in training. 

The visible, physical effects of the new 
policy in new buildings would alone be 
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noteworthy, even if they were not, as they 
are, merely incidentai to the carrying out 
of the greater plans of the university. It is 
altogether probable that the new library 
building, which will have shelf capacity for 
a million volumes and cannot possibly cost 
less than a half-million dollars, will form 
the corner of the second quadrangle group 
which was planned as a part of the original 
building scheme, but has never been under- 


taken. A million-volume library is no 
phantasy. Stanford now has on its 
shelves | somewhere — around 


225,000 books, and from the 
income of the half-million 
Jewel Fund, based on the 
sale of Mrs. Stanford’s 
jewels and devoted 
exclusively to the 
pure hase of books, 
the library is grow- 
ing at the rate of 
about a thousand 
volumes a month. 
In half a century, 

a short period in 
the life of a uni- 
versity, Stanford 
will be reaching 
the capacity of its 
new library. 

For the adminis- 
tration of the men’s 
gymnasium the Trus- 
tees propose a novel 
scheme. They will put 
the building up on the 
forty-five-acre tract de- 
voted to athletic fields 
the most convenient and 
completely equipped, pos- 
sibly in the country and 
fast coming to be one of 
the most beautiful—and 
then turn it over to the men to be 
maintained along with the rest of their 
athletic equipment. It is the Trustees’ idea 
that if the men of the university are given 
facilities for bathing and dressing near their 
fields, and under their own control, more of 
them will engage in outdoor sports. This 
has always been the aim of the university 
authorities, and was the real motive back 
of the faculty suppression of the old Ameri- 
can football game and the substitution of 
the present Rugby style. The Trustees, in 
addition, have agreed to lend the student 
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body the money with which to erect the 
great concrete stadium they are going to 
build for the Big Games of football with the 
University of California. Anybody reading 
between the lines here can easily perceive 
that it is no part of the present plan to turn 
Stanford into a graduate school, nor even 
to eliminate the “Junior College” years, 
which is a scheme that was once | roposed 
as a possible solution of the problem of lim- 
iting attendance and concentrating effort 
within the financial resources of the 
university. 
Such a program as Stanford 
now proposes, to give the 
best possible training to 
young men and women 
selected on the basis 
of their capacity to 
profit by that train- 
ing, involves the 
freest contact be- 
tween faculty and 
students. This 
will, in large 
measure, be the 
function of the 

Stanford Union 

and the Women’s 
Club House, now 
going up on the 
campus and in 
which the Trustees 
have heartily co- 
operated, which will 
furnish social meet- 
ing places for men and 
for women, faculty and 
students, on terms of 
equality. The Trustees, 
in this same direction, 
desire to have the unique 
detachment of the Stan- 
ford campus taken ad- 
vantage of to the fullest extent, and plan 
to make it attractive for the faculty to 
build their homes and live in the university 
community. 

In San Francisco, where the university 
maintains the main plant of its medical 
school, there will be immediate building 
which will involve the expenditure of at 
least another half-million dollars. All this 
building campaign, it is understood, is to be 
carried out on a financial scheme which 
does not unduly drain other enterprises of 
the university. 




















The New Stanford: 


The Trustees have declared new policies 
for Stanford, looking to higher standards 
and .greater efficiency, and the university 
is prepared to carry them out. How well it 
can do the work set for it may be seen 
clearly from its achievements in the field of 
strictly professional study. In engineering 
Stanford has from the beginning ranked 
with the best schools in the country, and its 
graduates have been leaders in their work. 
The engineering departments now regard 
their courses as a five-year curri- 
culum, although the A. B. de- 
gree is granted at the end of 
the fourth year. The labo- 
ratory facilities are ex- 
cellent and are being 
expanded. Theteach- 
ing staffs include 
men who are recog- 
nized as the best 
men, individually, 
inallthe American 
colleges. 

In law Stanford 
offers a six-year 
course leading to 
thedegree of Juris 
Doctor This 
course includes 
three years of gen- 
eral culture study 
and three years of 
professional, the A. 
3. degree being grant- 
ed at the end of the 
fourth year, and no one 
being admitted to regular 
standing as a candidate 
for the J. D. who has not 
received an A. B. Re- 
cently the department es- 
tablishedashorter course, 
omitting one year of the 
general culture work and the A. B. and lead- 
ing to the degree of LL. B. This course was 
offered in the belief that its effect on the 
standard of legal training and_ practice 
would be beneficial. It was found that there 
were some men who felt that they could not 
devote six years to preparation. As a re- 
sult, some of them entered as special stu- 
dents, devoting themselves exclusively to 
law, thus defeating the department’s desire 
to have its men acquire a certain amount of 
general education outside the technical sub- 
jects, and others left at the end of their 
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fourth year, with only one year of law study 
in the university, and after a little outside 
study easily passed the bar examinations 
and became practising attorneys in regular 
standing. This course, containing an equal 
amount of professional study, and two 
years of the highly desirable general studies, 
was offered in the hope that it would at- 
tract these men, to the general improve- 
ment and raising of standards of the legal 
profession in California and the West. 
The law school already ranks among 
the few leading institutions in 
the country. In faculty, li- 
brary facilities, and breadth 
and thoroughness of its 
curriculum it occupies a 
position of recognized 
eminence — certainly 
among the first haif 
dozen schools, pos- 
sibly among the 
first three. Its 
special library 
contains 16,500 
volumes, all of 
present-day 
value, housed in 
its own building 
on the campus. 

Its faculty in- 
cludes seven men 
who devote all their 
time to teaching law, 
and practically all of 
whom have © been 
sought by other leading 
schools. In fact Stanford 
may find that the chief 
effort necessary to main- 
tain and advance the 
standing of its law school 
will lie in increasing sal- 

aries to meet the steadily 
rising scale which the competition between 
the leading institutions for the best teachers 
is bringing about. 

Stanford has only recently entered the 
field of Medical Education, and from the 
beginning its influence has been steady for 
the raising of standards. The medical 
school offers a combined seven-year curric- 
ulum, the final two and a half years being 
in the hospitals, clinics and laboratories in 
San Francisco. No student is admitted to 
candidacy for the M. D. degree unless he has 
already received the A. B. Three years of 
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general work are required before admission 
into medicine. Stanford’s requirements are 
equal in this respect to those of Cornell and 
Western Reserve University and surpass 
those of Harvard, Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vania. Johns Hopkins requires an A. B. 
degree for admission; Harvard admits upon 
an A. B., but permits students who have 
covered certain special subjects to enter 
after two years of university work. Re- 
cently Stanford enacted a new requirement 
still further raising its standards. Begin- 
ning with year after next, no student will 
be given the Stanford M. D. until he has 
successfully completed a year’s work as 
interne attached to the staff of a hospital 
after his course in the university is com- 
pleted. This requirement is exacted by 
only one other university in the country, 
the University of Minnesota, which has 
complete control of medical education in 
the state. Stanford’s courses preliminary 
to the study of medicine have always been 
strong, and graduates of the university who 
have entered eastern medical schools have 
been notably well prepared. The university 
will, hereafter, in its own field, compete on 
equal terms, so far as quality is concerned, 
with the best schools in the country. 

The equipment of the department is un- 
surpassed for a school with comparatively 
small numbers. Lane Hospital with its 
more than one hundred beds for clinical 
study, filled with continually changing 
patients from cosmopolitan San Francisco, 
the hundreds of out-patients visiting the 
hospital and clinics every day, together 
with the beds in various other hospitals un- 
der the control of the university, furnish an 
immense amount of instruction for the 
students. Unlike most universities, the 
Stanford hospital is under the direct con- 
tro! of the teaching staff, which is of immense 
advantage for the purposes of instruction. 





The library, recently transferred to the 
new $140,000 fire-proof building, built by 
the Stanford Trustees since they assumed 
control of Cooper Medical College, which 
has become Stanford’s medical department, 
contains about 40,000 volumes, and is, 
therefore, the largest university medical 
library in the United States. It is the 
largest medical library of any sort west of 
Chicago, and the university places its books 
at the disposal of physicians for consulta- 
tion and study on the payment of a nominal 
annual fee. 

As the Trustees pointed out in their 
statement of policy, more than 70,000 
treatments were given in the clinics of Lane 
Hospital last year, practically all of them 
to persons of limited means and many to 
the absolutely destitute. This makes the 
hospital by far the largest public charity in 
the far West. The university authorities, 
moreover, regard the hospital not merely as 
a part of the teaching plant, but as a means 
of direct public service, and it is conducted 
with that idea kept prominently in mind. 
This attitude is exemplified by the begin- 
ning recently made upon a social service 
department, to follow up clinic patients and 
help them get a foothold in life after their 
discharge from the hospital. And it has had 
its effect in bringing to the hospital many 
gifts and endowments. Moreover, a gift to 
Lane Hospital brings the full value of the 
money in actual relief work. The univer- 
sity maintains the hospital and its staff, 
so that there are no expenses nor fees 
to be deducted. Every dollar given 
goes, intact and direct, to the alleviation 
of suffering. 

The standing of the Stanford professional 
schools indicates the trend of the univer- 
sity’s ideals and efforts. The new policies 
will strengthen the ideals and give more 
power to the efforts. 

















AN EYE-OPENER 


A Story of the National Game Wherein Barney Gilfoil Tells How Midget 
MacFarland Propelled the Pill Over the Political Plate 


By WM. HAMILTON OSBORNE 
Author of: Red Mouse; Catsfaw 


Iustrated by J. Henry 


SEE by the clock over the clerk’s 

desk at the Mansion House that I’m 

five minutes late. It being a hobby of 
mine to be five minutes early to every- 
thing that’s going on, you can well believe 
I’m worried some. 

“T run all the way, too” I says to Charley 
Sands, the clerk. 

“Where from?” asks Charley, genial like. 

“The jail” I says. “It ain’t every day” 
I says, “a man can see a fellow-being 
electrocuted” I says, ‘and out of courtesy 
to him’ I says, “I had to stay till it was all 
over.” 

“Politeness always pays” says Charley, 
“and now that you speak of it, how did 
you like it?” he says. 

“T enjoyed it fine’ I tells him, “but 
that’s past and gone. I’m keen about the 
present and the future. Room number 
seven” I says, “how about it? Is it occu- 
pied or empty?” 

“Full to the gunnel” answers Charley. 
“They’re both there now.” 

“Which both?” I asks. 

“Ex-governor MacFarland” he says, 
“and that son-of-a-gun Poindexter. Be- 
hind closed doors” he says. 

I tiptoes to number seven—number 
seven’s known in River county as MacFar- 
land’s private headquarters—and I raps 
the countersign on the panel of the door. 
The loud noises inside stops and a voice 
I takes to be MacFarland’s calls out 
“Come in.” 

In I goes and I was mighty glad to see 
that I acts as a sort of comic relief to a 
situation that’s growing hotter every min- 
ute. MacFarland sits on his side of the 
table, chewing savage on his big cigar, his 
fist doubled up tight in front of him, like 
he’s been laying down the law. 





Poindexter’s chewing on his cigar like- 
wise with plenty of blood in his eye, but 
that sardonical grin on his face, which 
shows me he thinks he’s got the upper 
hand, as though that gives him the right 
to tantalize Ex-governor MacFarland to 
the limit. MacFarland sees me first. 

“Come in, Barney” he says. ‘Glad 
to see you. Shut the door.” 

Poindexter wheels on me like he’d cut 
me down. He changes color, too. I takes 
quick note of that. 

“Now” says MacFarland to Poindexter, 
“go ahead.” 

“Not before him” says Poindexter, jerk- 
ing his thumb toward me. 

“What’s the matter, Poindexter?” I 
asks. “Did you ever hear of Barney Gil- 
foil coughing up anything he swallows in 
a conference?” I says. 

Poindexter taps the table with his long 
fingers and looks MacFarland in the 
face. 

“What are you going to do about plank 
five?” he says. 

MacFarland picks up a blue pencil and 
with it he slashes three times at the paper 
that’s in front of him. 

“That’s what I’m going to do about 
plank five” he says. ‘‘You might as well 
know it now as any time.” 

Poindexter shrugs his shoulders. 

“Plank five’ he says, “is the backbone 
of the whole platform.” 

“T won’t subscribe to it” says MacFar- 
land. “I won’t fool the people.” 

“You ain’t fooling the people’ says 
Poindexter. ‘All you’re doing, MacFar- 
land, is to pledge your candidates for the 
assembly to regulate the commutation 
rates between the suburbs in this state 
and the city of New York.” 
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“The assembly” says MacFarland, grow- 
ing hotter by the minute, “can’t regulate 
commutation rates between two states. 
It’s interstate, Poindexter” he says, “it’s 
up to Congress, and you know it.” 

Poindexter grins. “The people don’t 
know it” he says, “and you can’t make 
them believe that it ain’t up to the assembly 
and the senate and the governor of their 
state” he says. “As long as they think 
so” he says, “pledge your assemblymen and 
keep your pledge good.” He grins some 
more. “Let them pass a law” he says. 

“Just to keep the people quiet” says 
MacFarland. 

“Sure” says Poindexter, “why not?” 

“Like a nurse giving candy to a sick 
baby” says MacFarland. 

“Yes, yes” answers Poindexter, ‘and 
why not?” 

“Tl tell you why not” yells MacFar- 
land. ‘Because it ain’t square and it 
ain’t honest. You know what'll happen” 
he says. “You pass the law” he says, 
“and you start in to regulate the rates 
and you prosecute your railroads under 
the law” he says 

“The court below” says Poindexter, 
“will sustain the law. It always does” 
he says. 

“The court below” answers MacFar- 
land. “Yes, and it costs the state ten 
thousand dollars to try the case before the 
court below and then the railroads takes 
it up” he says, “to the Supreme Court” 
he says, “and there’s twenty thousand 
more, special counsel and all kinds of ex- 
pert testimony” says MacFarland, ‘and 
the Supreme Court” he goes on, “finds the 
law unconstitutional and it goes to the 
Court of Errors, and then to the United 
States Supreme Court, and when you’re 
all through, Poindexter’ he says, “what 
have you got? You’ve got a bum law on 
your hands that’s cost over fifty thousand 
dollars of the state’s—the people’s—money. 
And what else?” 

Poindexter only grins. “You’ve got 
nine assemblymen from River county”’ he 
says, “who made a promise to the people 
and who kept it” he says. 

Ex-governor MacFarland gets up on his 
hind legs. 

“The nine assemblymen from River 
county that I pick” he says, “don’t cram 
any such stuff down the people’s throats. 
I’ve always looked the people in the face, 


Poindexter” he says, “and my nine men 
are going to look the people in the face. 
They’re going down on an honest plat- 
form” he says, “or not at all.” 

Poindexter pulls his hat over his eyes 
and draws on his gloves. ‘All right” he 
says, satisfied, “then it’s all off. Here’s 
where we split, MacFarland. Ill pick 
my men and my platform. It’s a popu- 
lar platform and they’re going to be pop- 
ular men. You can go down on any blamed 
old platform that you like.” 

With that he stalks across the floor and 
leaves the room. I keeps my seat. Mac- 
Farland looks at me. 

“Thought you was with him, Barney” 
he says, surprised. 

“T was” I answers, “till I finds out they 
Was against you and not for you, Governor. 
I finds out they was out to trim you and 
I quit. I hears this was going to be peeled 
off here today and I come here to see it 
done. They’re out to trim you, Gov- 
ernor.”’ 

MacFarland draws his hand over his 
face like he was tired to death. He pushes 
a cigar to me and lights it for me and 
lights a fresh one for himself. Then he 
gets up on his hind legs again and paces 
up and down room seven. 

He’s a great pacer, is MacFarland, and 
on the royal wilton carpet in room seven 
there’s a seedy looking little path going north 
and south that he’s worn just for himself. 
There’s many a campaign been won in 
River county with MacFarland pacing 
up and down that narrow little path. At 
last he stops in front of me. 

“Barney” he says, ‘““you’re right—they’re 
out to trim’me and to trim me bad. For 
ten years” he says, his voice shaking, ‘‘for 
ten years I’ve been county chairman here 
in River, and I’ve given the people a square 
deal. Poindexter was right” he says, 
“plank five is a popular plank. If Poin- 
dexter puts up nine men at the primaries 
against my nine, I can see what happens, 
Barney. His nine will go down to the 
state house as sure as guns, and you know 
what that means, Barney; it means that 
I go down” he says, “into innoxious deser- 
tude”—his voice breaks—‘‘and I’ve been 
county chairman for ten long years.” 

I gets up and I beats a little track to 
east and west. I’m some pace-maker my- 
self. When I gets through exercising I 
sits down in MacFarland’s chair at 














“Tl tell you why not” yells MacFarland. “Because 


MacFarland’s desk and takes a pen. For 
about five minutes I scratches away like mad. 
“T wouldn’t give a tinker’s dam for your 
platform or for Poindexter’s. There’s mine” 
I says, shoving the paper to MacFarland. 
MacFarland looks doubtful at the pen- 
and-ink sketches that appears thereon. 


’ 


it ain’t square and it ain’t honest 


“You know, Barney” he says, “I can 
never read writing, so you'll have to 
translate” he says. 

“Governor” I says, “keep your eye on 
that there while I expatriates upon it. 
Governor” I says, “it ain’t the first cam- 
paign that you and me has fought together. 
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I got a thousand tricks to Poindexter’s 
one. Maybe each one of my thousand 
tricks” I says, ‘‘ain’t worth ten votes 
apiece, but ten times a thousand is ten 
thousand, Governor” I says. ‘Now listen 
to me” I says, ‘“‘any fool can see that there 
commuter’s plank is just what Poindexter 
says it is—the backbone of this here politi- 
cal campaign—and the commuters’ll be 
wild for it—they’ll all fall for it” I says. 
“To think, too, that Poindexter’s a rene- 
gade and a crook! So much for the com- 
muters” I says, “but all you cares for, 
Governor, is River county—your own 
stamping-ground—am I right?” 

“Right” answers MacFarland, studying 
my free-and-easy pencil drawing on the 
paper. 

“Let Poindexter” I says, “take care of 
the commuters. How many commuters” 
I goes on, “does River county hold, com- 
pared with its non-commuters? How many 
voters” I says, “have we got in the fac- 
tories, and the shops, and the works, and 
the banks, and the insurance companies, 
right here in town? They ain’t got a 
vital interest in this here thing, and it’s 
those chaps that I’m after. It ain’t a 
question of your platform or of Poindex- 
ter’s, Governor” I says. “It’s a question 
of getting out the vote. That’s my plat- 
form—getting out the vote. Now listen” 
I says, ‘‘and go down the line on that there 
sheet of paper while I prognosticates.” 

He listens carefully and I explains the 
whole game to him from a to z. Believe 
me, he’s a different looking man, MacFar- 
land is, when I gets through explaining. 

“Looks good to me, Barney” he says to 
me, with the life coming back into his 
voice, “only” he says, ‘“‘there’s just one 
thing you haven’t told me about.” He 
leans across the table and puts his finger 
on the paper near the bottom of the sheet. 
“What’s those three things stand for?” 
asks MacFarland. 

I looks at them doubtful. There was 
three of them all right, and MacFarland 
is justified in calling them things. I takes 
my cigar out of my mouth and scratches 
my head. 

“Blest if I know” I says. 

“Tt must be one of your thousand tricks, 
Barney” says the Governor. “If there’s 
ten votes in it we want them” he says. 
“Take your time” he says, “and think.” 

I gets up on my hind legs again and paces 
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up and down my little path to east and west, 
carrying the piece of paper along with me 
for company. Then sudden like it all 
comes to me in a flash. 

“Pity, Governor” I says, “you ain’t 
never learned to read. Them there ain’t 
things at all; they stands for B. B. G.” 

“Bully Barney Gilfoil’ says, the Gov- 
ernor, laughing hysterical, like he was a 
boy again. 

“Not in a thousand years” I says. 
stands for Base Ball Game.” 

The Governor snatches up his hat. 

“Come on, Barney!” he yells, distribu- 
ting cigars. “We got time yet. We'll 
go.” 

“You tempt me sorely, Governor” I 
answers, “but you mistakes me cruelly. 
This is nary invitation to nary game— 
not even a suggestion. It’s only a clue” 
I says, “to a situation—you have a son” 
I says. 

“Midget” he says. 

“Midget?” I inquires, doubtful. 
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“Midget MacFarland” says the Gov- 
ernor, “that’s my son. We calls him 


Midget” he explains, “because he stands 
six-foot-one in his stocking feet and weighs 
about fifteen stone.” 

‘How much is a stone?” I says. “I 
should dearly like to know, Governor.” 

The Governor looks foolish for a minute 
and then he brightens up. 

“A stone” he says. “Why, to be sure” 
he says, “it’s just about a fifteenth of what 
Midget weighs.” 

“And how much” I says, “does Midget 
weigh?” 

“Fifteen of ’em” says 
“Now are you satisfied? 
to. BG.” 

“Your son” I says, “plays base-ball, so 
I’ve heard.” 

The Governor rubs his chin. ‘“He’s 
nineteen” he says, ‘‘and this is his last 
year at Hamersly Hall up here at Hunter- 
don” he says. “I think I’ve heard him 
speak about base-ball’” he says, ‘and I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he does play. 
What’s that got to do with it?” he asks. 

“You was right, Governor” I answers, 
“it was just one of my thousand tricks. 
Governor,” I says, ‘every ward and every 
district in this here town is spotted with 
soft-drink cigar stores on the corner. Nine 
cases out of ten they got bowling alleys 
and pool tables. Nine cases out of ten 


the Governor. 
Let us get back 
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you'll find all the young sports in the 
neighborhood hanging round there—and 
those there places” I says, “every one of 
them, is the headquarters for a base-ball 
club or so.” 

“Are you talking politics or sport?” 
asks the Governor. 

“Both’ I says. “You'd be surprised, 
Governor” I says, “to know how many 
little base-ball teams there is in a town 
like this. If there’s one there’s two hun- 
dred and one” I says. ‘Look at the 
sporting page of the Morning Mail’ I 
says. “Every day it’s got its little local 
calendar: “The Chandeliers will play the 
Carpet Tacks today at two.’ ‘The Clams 
will meet the Oysters at half-past three.’ 
There’s voters on those base-ball teams” 
I says, ‘‘and if there ain’t there’s something 
just as good. There’s the sons of voters. 
I’ve heard about your boy, Governor” I 
says. ‘‘He’s a good amateur player, so 
I gathers, and a mighty sight better than 
most of these here teams.” 

“Where did you hear that?” asks the 
Governor. 

“Two teams in my home district” I 
advises Governor MacFarland, “‘has tipped 
me off. It seems they wrote him and asked 
him to pitch for them this summer, and 
they didn’t get no answer.” 

“That ain’t like Midget; not to answer” 
says the Governor. 

“T don’t know about that” I says. “It 
seems they kind of feel they has a nerve 
to ask him, but at any rate they comes to 
me to find out have I got influence with 
you.” ' 

“What for?” says the Governor, puzzled. 

“To see” I says, “could I influence you 
to hypnotize your boy into pitching a few 
games for them this summer” I says. “It 
give me the idee” I says, “to work the 
boy” I says, ‘into this campaign for all 
he’s worth. It may mean ten votes and 
it may mean a thousand, Governor. May- 
be these lads can hypnotize the voters in 
their families” I says. ‘“There’s no blood 
like young blood for getting out the vote.” 

The Governor sees the point. “It’s 
catching at straws” he says, “but that’s 
what this campaign’s going to be—catch- 
ing at straws.” 

“Let your boy pitch at them’” I says, 
“and we'll catch them.” 

“By George!” says the Governor, “Mid- 
get MacFarland’s going to be home tonight. 
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You come up, Barney, and we'll tackle 
him.” 

I went up and we tackles the Midget. 
When we gets through it looks like the 
Midget is going to tackle us. He could’ve 
done it all right. The Governor tells the 
truth about the six-foot-one and I see it 
didn’t make no difference what a stone 
weighs, Midget weighs fifteen of ’em all 
right. 

“Now” says the Governor, when I 
finishes explaining, “now, Midget” he says, 
“you’ve got the idee, and besides” he says, 
“did you get the letters that the teams 
wrote to you?” he says. 

“Letters?” answers Midget MacFarland. 
“T suppose I did” he says. 

The Governor eyes him in mild surprise. 
“And you didn’t answer them?” he in- 
quires. 

‘“‘Answer them!” says the Midget. “How 
can I answer them? I gets about a hun- 
dred a day or so, this time of the year.” 

And all of a sudden he pouts like a young 
girl and his chin trembles and, believe me, 
he looks like he was going to cry. 

“But, Pop” he says, like he was begging 
off from being spanked, “Pop, I can’t do 
this, what Mr. Gilfoil asks me. I was 
going to Chicago in a week or so” he says. 

_The Governor looks surprised. ‘Chi- 
cago?” he says. “What would you be 
doing, going to Chicago?”’ 

“T want to talk to some of the big fel- 
lows” says Midget. “I want to learn 
some of their tricks” he says. “TI got some 
friends out there and I want to have a 
confab with ’em.” 

“Confab about what?” says the Gov- 
ernor. 

‘“‘About ball’? answers Midget. ‘“There’s 
nothing else worth having confabs about, 
is there?” he says, still pouting. 

“What’s the good” says the Governor, 
“of going to Chicago? Besides” he says, 
aa | try to treat you right, so far as money 
matters goes, but I ain’t a millionaire, my 
boy” he says, ‘and the money market’s 
way down just now. I don’t know as I 
could afford to pay your way out to Chi- 
cago. You like to play ball” he says, 
“don’t you, Midget?” 

Midget stops pouting and a queer little 
smile plays round the corners of his mouth. 
“Foolish question 7507813” he says. 

He says it all respectful enough, but I 
sees that he’s pretty well miffed about 
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something, and it ain’t only that, it’s 
genuine disappointment, too. 

“My boy” says the Governor, and he 
has a sort of heartbreaking plea in his 
voice mixed up with a motherly kind of 
tenderness for the boy, “my boy, Barney 
Gilfoil here has helped me in many a cam- 
paign. This campaign means a _ whole 
lot to me” he says. “It’s a crisis in my 
career. Barney Gilfoil’” he goes on, “is 
always chuck full of fool idees—that is, 
I always thinks they’re fool idees till the 
campaign is over, then we find” he says, 
“that Barney’s doped things out all to the 
good. I don’t want to spoil your summer, 
Midget” he goes on, ‘‘and it ain’t as though 
I was asking you to work hard or to earn 
your living, and I ain’t going to force you 
to do it, but Barney thinks it’s of impor- 
tance and I’m simply going to ask you to 
do as Barney says.” 

At that I sees a change come over Mid- 
get. There ain’t no more young girl in 
him and his chin don’t tremble no more. 
What going to Chicago means to him I 
don’t know, but I sees a little struggle 
going on and I sees Midget MacFarland 
put Chicago behind him, as though there’s 
no such place on the face of the map. 

“Pop” he says, as though the old man 
had invited him out to a ten-dollar din- 
ner, “it’s a go” he says. “You can tell 
them two teams, Mr. Gilfoil” he says to 
me, “and any other teams in River county, 
that I'll play with them this summer. 
First come, first served—one game apiece.” 

He shakes hands with me and he pats 
the Governor gentle on the shoulder. He 
stalks to the door, straight as an Indian. 
He turns and looks at us again. 

“You can tell them from me” he says— 
and believe me, there’s a capital M to 
that ‘“‘me’’—‘“‘that Mr. Barney Gilfoil’ used 
his influence with me’—another capital 
M right here—“and if they got any grati- 
tude in their system they’d better shake 
it loose next fall at the primaries. You 
can tell them that from me” he says, as 
he disappears into the hall. 

Of course, he didn’t have to tell me that. 
That night every district leader in the town 
got word about it hot over the wire, and 
next morning when I seeks my private office 
on the top floor of the Telephone building at 
the witching hour of nine, believe me the 
surroundings looks like I advertised for a 
office boy at a thousand dollars a day. 
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One lad has his nose smudged up against 
the “1” in “Gilfoil” on my ground-glass 
door, for fear something might get between 
him and the inside of my private office. 
But he’s only one. Behind him is a lad 
who has got his chin hooked over the first 
lad’s collar and it looks like you couldn’t 
pry them apart with a crowbar. But 
that ain’t all. 

Believe me, from that there letter 
in the aristocratic name of “Gilfoil” on 
the aforesaid ground-glass door, there 
stretches a serpentine—not to say snake- 
like—line of variegated members of the 
masculine race all the way down the hall 
to the sixth story stairs, and all the way 
down the sixth story stairs to the fifth 
story hall, and all the way down the fifth 
story stairs to the fourth story, and from 
thence—as Governor MacFarland would 
say—that amalgamated combination of 
gum-chewing reptile trails down by easy 
stages to the sidewalk, past the telephone 
offices and around the corner as far as the 
naked eye could reach. 

I unlocks my door and the snake wrig- 
gles forward three feet and falls over my 
desk. 

“Any application accompanied with dis- 
order” I says, “gets vetoed quick—and 
the first lad” I goes on, throwing my voice 
down as much of the line as I can see, 
“that chews gum in my ear, gets thrown 
down stairs. Order now. First come, 
first served.”’ 

The first lad was from my own district 
and I makes short work of booking him. 
Well, believe me, after that I spent six 
solid hours booking Midget MacFarland 
for semi pro teams, then I drags my weary 
frame round to the Governor’s. I finds 
the Governor sitting in his private law 
office, leaning back in his chair and gazing 
blankly at six or eight slim-legged high- 
collared young chaps of aristocratic mien. 
I don’t know any of them to talk to, but 
I recognizes one of them by sight—his 
name is Taggart. He’s the son of a mil- 
lionaire and his old man is the Taggart 
Tool Works in town that employs three 
thousand men. 

Silence reigns when I enters. The young 
sports is looking over the tops of their 
collars and waiting polite for the Governor 
to speak. It’s plain the Governor don’t 
know what to do. The minute he sees 
me he jumps and grabs me. 
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“Gentlemen” he says, “this is Mr. Gil- 
foil. He can tell you all about it; he’s 
the man to see.” 

It seems I was, and in three shakes of 
a lamb’s tail I was the perspiring center 
of an admiring group. 

“We're from the Fifteenth Ward” says 
the spokesman, speaking in dulcet tones, 
that was acquired late in his youthful 
career and not born in him. 

“Yes, yes” I says, “what then?” 

But I makes a mental note of the fact 
they was from the Fifteenth Ward and 
tucks it away where it would do the most 
good. The Fifteenth Ward is the Gov- 
ernor’s own ward and yet it’s dead against 
him. It’s the silk-stocking ward of the 
town. But it’s something more—it’s the 
biggest ward in town, with its fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar houses and the likes of that, 
and its northern boundary takes in a item 
of considerable importance—Taggart’s Tool 
Works, as aforesaid. 

“Glad to meet you, gents” I says. 
“What can I do for you?” I says. 

Immediately they surrounds me closer 
still and all talks at once. Of course I 
has their drift before they starts. 

“True” I says, “but wherefore did you 
not come to me? First comme, first served” 
I says, “and I’ve got my man booked for 
the entire season, I’m afraid.” 

“We didn’t know” says one of ’em, 
Griscom by name, apologizing like. “We 
thought it would be best to see the Gov- 
ernor.”’ 

“Ought to have gone direct to Midget 
MacFarland” says Taggart to his col- 
leagues. 

“Couldn’t” answers Griscom. ‘Midget 
won’t do anything for us. Chalmers in- 
sulted him three years ago. Chalmers 
is a bounder”’ he says. 

Chalmers steps forth. “T’ll go down 
on my knees and crawl a couple of miles 
before him now” says Chalmers, “if we 
can only get him.” 

I shrugs my shoulders. ‘Midget Mac- 
Farland don’t owe you anything, as I 
sees”? I says, cool as a cucumber, “and I 
knows from personal experience that Gov- 
ernor MacFarland don’t owe the Fifteenth 
Ward nothing, and I don’t see”’ I goes on, 
“just where you chaps comes in.” 

“We'll give him fifty dollars a game” 
blurts out Taggart. “We'll do anything 
to get him.” 
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The Governor leaps to his feet. ‘Fifty 
dollars a game,” says the Governor. “My 
son doesn’t—”’ 

I stops the Governor with a wave of 
my hand. I takes Taggart by the arm 
and marches him into the library and shuts 
the door. 

“Old man” I says, “you like as not will 
see the situation straight. In the first place” 
I goes on, “‘you’ve got to talk to me.” 

“T see that’s so” he says. 

“T hates the Fifteenth Ward like poison” 
I goes on. “Silk stockings ain’t much in 
my line and beside they never listens to 
reason. What’s more” I says, “they’ve 
done the Governor and they’ve done me, 
and you admit they come near doing 
Midget. Now” I says, ‘first come, first 
served. That’s the rule that Midget’s 
made. If I does as you wants I’ve got 
to break up everything all along the line.” 

He jumps at that. “What’s it worth” 
he says, “to break it up for us; to shove 
us in ahead of someone else?” 

I looks Taggart in the eye. ‘“What’s 
it worth to you?” I says. 

Taggart is on. “T’ll give you my per- 
sonal check for one hundred dollars, Mr. 
Gilfoil’”’ he answers. 

“Oh, no you won’t” I answers. “But 
there’s just one thing’ I goes on. “Mr. 
Taggart” I says, looking him hard in the 
eye, ‘“‘what about them three thousand votes 
in the Taggart Tool Works?”’ I says. 

“Them three thousand votes’’ he says, 
“don’t live in the Fifteenth Ward” he says. 

“Maybe so” I says, “but your old man 
lives in the Fifteenth Ward and you live 
with him” I says. 

“Well” he says, evasive, “we'll talk 
about that later. The point is now” he 
says, “that we’re going to have three big 
games and we got to win ’em all.” 

“And” I says, “you want Midget Mac- 
Farland to make sure of one of them for 
you.” 

“Too true’ he says, “and two more 
beside. We want Midget MacFarland to 
pitch all three.” 

“Nothing doing” I opines to him. 
“What do you think I am?” I says. “I 
can get votes—real votes that’ll stick— 
Down Neck with this lad—votes that’ll 
put the silk-stocking ward out of business, 
unless” I says, “the silk-stocking ward 
can show me. Again” I says, “let’s get 
back to Taggart’s Tool Works.” 
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“My old man” he kind of wails, “is dead 
against MacFarland.” 

“Too true’ I answers him, “and Midget’s 
manager’s dead against your team.” 

He looked me square in the eye. “T’ll 
see the old man” he says. “You give me 
Midget for three games” he says, “and 
I'll do my best to swing the Tool Works, 
Mr. Gilfoil” he says. 

“Your best don’t go” I tells him. ‘What 
I want is your guarantee. For every 
thousand votes I gets out of Taggart’s 
Tool Works, Midget MacFarland pitches 
one game. D’ye understand?” 

“What kind of a guarantee?” he asks, 
doubtful-like. 

“T’ll take” I answers, “your word of 
honor as a gentleman. But the Lord 
help you” I says, “if you break your word 
of honor.” 

“He pitches once for every thousand 
votes?” 

“Yes, yes” I tells him. 

He squares his shoulders. ‘Well’ he 
says, “there’s nothing to it. We’ve got 
to have him pitch three games.”” He holds 
out his hand and shakes the hand of Barney 
Gilfoil. “It’s a go” he says, “on my word 
of honor as a gentleman.” 

Well. we plays Midget MacFarland all 
through the summer, and in all parts of 
town. In course we has him promised 
to more games than he could have pitched 
in ten summers, and you may well believe 
that Barney Gilfoil’s schedule was smashed 
to flinders. Barney Gilfoil’s slogan of 
first come, first served, was a swell bit to 
put over in the advertising line. As a bit of 
ethicsit goes fine. As practical politics, how- 
ever, Barney Gilfoil has to dodge jt. 

Inside of a week after the season opens 
that there schedule was smashed in fuzzy 
flinders and no mistake. What’s the use 
of pitching a game for the Connie Mack, 
Juniors, on New Lots Road, when there 
ain’t a vote in a mile of the whole team? 
You may well believe, therefore, that 
Barney Gilfoil manages Midget MacFar- 
land to the queen’s taste. 

“This has been nothing but a_ swell 
idee” I says to Ex-governor MacFarland 
in his house one night, about ten days 
before the primaries, ‘“‘and I’m going to 
push it to the limit. On the 28th” I says 
—that is primary day—‘‘starting out at 
ten A. M. Midget MacFarland’ll pitch 
three games—”’ 





Midget himself swings into the room 
and puts the kibosh on it. He slings his 
hat in the corner. 

“Pop” he says, “I’m through. I’ve won 
the last game for the silk stockings. I 
pitched every day all through the cam- 
paign, except Sundays” he says. ‘The 
next ten days” he says, “belongs to me.” 

I looks at him reproachful. ‘‘You ain’t 
going to turn down the Ironsides and the 
Neversweats?” I says. 

‘All over” answers Midget. ‘The next 
ten days” he says, ‘“‘belongs to me.” He 
turns to Ex-governor MacFarland. “Pop” 
he says, “you ain’t never seen me pitch a 
game of ball.” 

“What?” says the Governor. “I’ve seen 
you pitch a dozen right here in town this 
summer.” 

“Humph!” snorts Midget MacFarland, 
“you call this stuff I’ve been pulling off 
this summer—you call that pitching. Pop” 
he says, with a little note of pleading in 
his voice, “you wouldn’t let me go to Chi- 
cago, and I didn’t go. I said” he goes on, 
“that the next ten days belongs to me. [| 
feel like a cad” he says, “deserting you in 
the heat of the campaign” he says. 

“Going to Chicago after all?” asks the 
Governor. 

“Not so you can notice it” says Midget. 
“T’m going back to Hamersly Hall for 
practice.” 

“The fall term ain’t open yet’ says the 
Governor. 

“Right” answers Midget. “That’s why 
I’m going back there—to get away from 
the crowd. It’s a quiet place’ he says. 

Believe me, it’s Governor MacFarland’s 
turn to snort. 

“Quiet!” he says. ‘“Hamersly Hall, sit- 
uated in the gentle little town of Iunter- 
don” he says. 

“Fifty-three hundred votes” I murmurs. 

“Yes” says Governor MacFarland, ‘and 
every one of them rabid for Poindexter’s 
men—every one of them there votes” he 
says, “is commuters’ votes—it’s a hotbed 
of opposition to me”’ he says, “that gentle 
little town of Hunterdon. Believe me, 
Barney” he says, “I hate to go there and 
make a speech” he says. “It’s a waste 
of time and besides it’s humiliating’ he 
says. “They'll hoot me out of the place.” 

“Pop” says Midget MacFarland, still 
pleading-like, “I sure want to have you 
see me pitch. Don’t come to no practice 
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games” he says. “I start in tomorrow on 
them” he says, “but wait till I get into full 
swing” he says. “Next Thursday, we’re 
going to have a try-out game at Ham- 
ersly Hall. Don’t give it away” he says, 
“but come. I want you to come” he says. 

The Governor looks at his diary and then 
he looks at me. 

“Barney” he says, “if I got to take the 
platform at Hunterdon” he shudders like 
he’s got the ague as he says it—“‘if I got 
to go into that hostile camp” he says— 

“You sure have’ I tells him like some 
sour-faced woman telling her boy he’s got 
to go to church. 

“Why not” he says, glancing patroniz- 
ing-like at Midget, “why not” he says, 
“make it Thursday then and, incidentally” 
he says, “we can see the game? Who is 
Hamersly Hall going to play?” he asks 
the Midget. 

Midget waves his hand. “Oh, it’s just 
a try-out game” he says, careless-like. 

He leans over and shakes hands with the 
Governor and comes over and shakes hands 
solemnly with me. 

“I’m much obliged to both of you” he 
says, ‘‘for keeping me in town this season. 
It was good dope”’ he says. 

“Good dope” says the Governor. 

“Ves” answers Midget. “You kept me 
from going to Chicago, and it was well 
you did” he says. 

“Why, how’s that?” asks the Governor. 

Midget waves his hand again. ‘“Noth- 
ing doing with Chicago” says Midget, 
turning up his nose. “Believe me” he says, 
“T’ve got a better dope.” 


It was Thursday at three that we applies 
for admission to the base-ball grounds at 
Hunterdon. The Governor pulls out a 
greenback. 

“What’s the price?” he says. 

“You got another guess coming’ says 
the doorkeeper. “This ain’t no public 
game. Ain’t you got a pass?” he says. 
“You'll need one” he says. 

The Governor nods. “I remember now” 
he says. “Midget give me a couple of 
passes for me and Barney Gilfoil. I got 
them here somewhere” he says. 

He feels in all his pockets, but no passes 
comes to light. 

“Midget give them to me for sure” he 
says. 

“Midget who?” asks the doorkeeper. 


“Midget MacFarland” says the Gov- 
ernor. 

“Can’t you find them?” asks the door- 
keeper, looking us over. 

“T mislaid them” says the Governor. 
“Maybe you know me?” he says to the 
doorkeeper. “Are you one of the Ham- 
ersly boys?” he asks. 

“Not on your life’ answers the door- 
keeper. “I’m from Philadelphia” he says. 

“That’s a shame” says the Governor. 
“Midget asked me particularly to see this 
game.” 

“And who are you?” asks the door- 
keeper. 

“T’m his father” says the Governor. 

The doorkeeper looks him over close. 
“By gorry” he says, “you are his father. 
I’d know you anywhere to be his father.” 

“You’re a stranger in these parts” says 
the Governor. 

“T sure am” answers the doorkeeper, 
“but I'd know you and Midget anywhere 
to be father and son” he says. ‘You can 
go in, both of you” he says. 

In we goes. We skins around to the 
back of the grand-stand and climbs up 
to the top. When we gets to where we 
can look over the edge we are some sur- 
prised. Hamersly Hall has got some 
diamond, believe me, and yet maybe there 
ain’t more than five hundred people scat- 
tered around in sight. It ain’t quarter 
filled. Lots of the fans looks tired and 
dusty. Lots of them is out on the field with 
their heads together. The Governor looks 
around and I looks around. 

“Where’s Midget, I wonder?” he says. 

All of a sudden a chap breaks away from 
a little group in the middle of the field 
and waves his arms. The Governor catches 
me by the sleeve. 

“There’s Midget” he says. “Let’s go 
down and speak to him”’ he says. 

So we goes down toward the rail as Mid- 
get comes across the field and, believe me, 
I feel proud to be alongside of Ex-Gov- 
ernor MacFarland as he trails down those 
steep steps. As already prognosticated, 
Hunterdon is supposed to be dead against 
our platform, and yet every man of that 
skimpy audience of five hundred jumps 
up and waves his hat. 

“MacFarland” they cries, ‘““MacFarland!” 

The Governor’s pleased as pie. He 
turns around and bows and takes his hat 
off and thanks them with his fine eyes. 
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“MacFarland!”’ they yells. 

The Governor nudges me in the ribs. 
“Barney” he says, “Hunterdon ain’t such 
a bad town, after all.” 

‘“What’s more” I says, sizing up the 
crowd, “this gang looks like commuters. 
Maybe they’ve got on to Poindexter’s 
tricks” I says. “Anyways” I says, “from 
the way they yelled, you ought to have a 
few friends in the crowd tonight.” 

By that time we reaches the rail on one 
side and Midget MacFarland reaches it 
on the other. Midget’s eyes is glittering 
and he’s holding himself like a young colt 
just starting into a running race. 

“Pop” he says, “I’m tickled to death; 
I’m glad you come” he says. “I'll play 
ball all the better for your being here.” 

He looks around the grand-stand and 
his eyes settles on a spot half-way up. 

“Barney” he says to me, “‘you see them 
chaps up there with the dress suit case?” 

“Covered with dust” I says. 

“Sure” he tells me. ‘They got the best 
seat on the stand” he says. ‘‘You and the 
Governor sit right next to them” he says, 
“and you'll see every move in this here 
game like rolling off a log.” 

We takes his advice and in another 
minute the Governor and me settles our- 
selves alongside the dusty ones. They 


don’t take no notice of the Governor and ° 


me; they keeps their eyes on the field. 

“T wonder” says one of them, “who was 
that gink talking to MacFarland. Id 
like to know” he says. 

The Governor, always polite and accom- 
modating, turns to him. 

“That gink that was talking to me” he 
says, “was Midget MacFarland.” 

They eyes him suspicious. ‘I beg pardon” 
he says, “he was talking to you, was he?” 

“Yes” says the Governor. 

They looks at each other and winks. 
“We better keep quiet” they says to one 
another. “We won’t mix it up with no- 
body” they says. 

The Governor looks them over polite. 
“You're strangers here?’ he says. 

They winks at each other some more. 
“Yes” they answers, “we're from Tim- 
buctoo.” 

After that they quits talking—at least 
to us. Ina couple of minutes I sees every- 
body on the grand-stand sort of sit up and 
stiffen like. From sizing up the Hunter- 
don vote on the stand, I looks into the field. 


Just as I looks somebody yells “Play 
ball,’ and the game starts up. The Gov- 
ernor rubs his eyes. 

“How old the Hamersly Hall _ ball- 
players are” he says. ‘‘Look at that fellow 
way out there on the grass alongside of 
that other fellow” he says. ‘He looks as 
old as you, Barney” he says. “And that 
other chap” he says, “with his foot on 
that little pad’’ he says, ‘the looks like he 
won't see forty years again. Hamersly 
Hall must be awful hard on boys”’ he says. 

All of a sudden, while he’s talking, there 
goes up a tremendous shout from the 
grand-stand. 

“What’s that, what’s that?’ cries the 
Governor. “Something must have hap- 
pened”’ he says. 

He stands up and looks over the field. 

“MacFarland!” yells everybody. And the 
Governor, polite like, turns and bows again. 

“T didn’t see nothing, Barney”’ he says. 
“Did that chap hit the ball?’ he says. 
“From the way they’re shouting” he says, 
“they must have made a home run.” 

“He ain’t made no run’ I says. “He’s 
gone back to the bench.” 

“Gosh!” says the dusty chap next to 
us, “what a boy it is! He certainly does 
sling ’em in” he says. He gets up and 
waves his hat. “Make him hit it!” he 
yells. “Make him hit it over to right! 
You know how. That’s the boy!” 

And, believe me, just as though the bat- 
ter was taking orders from this chap, the 
ball sails through the air and into the hands 
of a fellow way down the field. 

“That fellow can bat some, can’t he?” 
says the Governor to me. And he stands 
up and yells a bit with the rest, and every- 
body yells ‘““MacFarland.” And he bows 
again. 

“Why don’t the fellow make a run?” 
says the Governor, getting hypnotized 
with the game. 

The two fellows next to me nudges each 
other. “Is this soft stuff next to us” I 
hears one of them say, “or is he giving us 
a pipe? I'll bet he’s on to us. He’s 
probably one of them Cleveland guys” he 
says, “stalling us. Ill size him up” he 
says. He leans over and touches the Gov- 
ernor on the knee. ‘You understand the 
game?” he says, squinting up his eyes and 
looking sharp into the Governor’s eyes. 

“Pretty well” says the Governor. “Bar- 
ney and me has been to half a dozen games 
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this summer. By the way” says the 
Governor, not to lose an opportunity, 
“there’s going to be a political meeting 
here tonight. There’s a hot fight in this 
county. Maybe you'd like to go” he says. 

“Oh” says the dusty chap, sinking back 
into his seat, “you’re local round here, are 
you?” he says. 

“Yes” I puts in, “my friend is ex-gov- 
ernor of this state. He’s county chairman 
of River county. We’re in River county 
now. 

“Tt’s all right” I hears the dusty fellow 
whisper to the other dusty fellow. “They 
ain’t nobody at all. We needn’t worry.” 
After that he raises his voice. ‘What 
blithering idiots we was” he says to his 
friend, ‘‘not to get this fellow out in Chi- 
cago this year” he says. ‘Why wouldn’t 
he come?” he says. 

The other fellow laughs. “His mamma 
or his papa, I forget which, wouldn’t let 
him” he says. 

“Ves” says the first one, “and our 
mamma or papa should have taken us out 
to the woodshed” he says, ‘“‘and leathered 
us well” he says, “for not coming on here 
before. If he wouldn’t come to Chicago” 
he says, “‘we should have come on here.” 

The Governor leans over again and bows. 
“Barney and me,” he says, “ain’t alto- 
gether wise to this game” he says, coming 
down to their level, ‘and if you could put 
us wise now and then to the fine points 
of the game, we would like to have you do 
it” he says. “We understand a few things. 
We know, of course, that it’s the pitcher’s 
business to keep the fellow at the bat from 
hitting the ball.” 

The two dusty fellows jumps up at the 
same time. ‘Make him hit it!” they yells. 

And sure enough the fellow at the bat 
hits it just a little dribble of a hit that 
rolls right down in the Midget’s hands. 
Midget tosses it to the first base and the 
batter is out. 

“T don’t understand Midget’s pitching” 
says the Governor. “He told me that he’d 
pitched games where never a man could 
hit the ball, but now” he says, “they’re 
hitting it right and left.” 

The dusty fellows looks us over again. 
“You know this MacFarland pretty well?” 
he asks. “This pitcher.” 

“Sure I do” says the Governor. 

They winks at each other again and 
crowds up closer. 
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“You're not stalling us” they says, 
“when you say you don’t know the game?” 


The Governor laughs. ‘I’m ashamed 
of my ignorance”’ he says. 
“All right” says one of the two. “Now 


let me tell you. This here game of ball” 
he says, “is a popular game. It’s a dra- 
matic game” he says, like he was talking 
out of a book, “and what the public wants 
is action and plenty of it. A good pitcher” 
he says, “‘is a fellow that can pitch every 
batter out if he wants to” he says, “but I 
wouldn’t give a tinker’s dam” he says, 
“for that kind of a pitcher. The big 
pitcher” he says, “is the man that makes 
them hit the ball and makes them hit it 
just where he wants it to go. That’s the 
boy for the money. That ain’t only good 
science” he says, “but it gives the people 
something to look at. It’s one thing to 
pitch a man out and it’s another thing to 
pitch a ball that you know is going to land 
into the hands of the short stop. That’s 
the game of ball’? he says. They looks at 
each other again. ‘How well” they says, 
“do you know this here Midget MacFar- 
land, if we might ask?” they says. 

The Governor laughs quiet-like. “My 
dear man” he answers, “Midget MacFar- 
land is my son.” 

They nearly jumps out of their skin. 
“The Midget’s father!” they exclaims. 

“No doubt about it”? says the Governor. 

They looks him over. “You do look 
like him” they says, “for a fact.”” They 
puts their heads together and does some 
tall whispering. “We’d like to talk to 
you” they says, “seeing you’re his father. 
We come on from Chicago just to see this 
game” they says. Then one of them holds 
up his hand. ’ 

“Wait a bit, Sam” he says, “let us watch 
this play.” 

“We'd better watch it, too” whispers 
the Governor to me. 

We watched it. One of the fellows kept 
on talking quiet-like to the Governor and 
me, with his eyes on the field. 

“This here” he says, in low tones, “‘is 
the big minute in every game. There’s 
two men on bases” he says, “‘and two men 
out, and the in team”’ he says, “haven’t got 
arun. Midget MacFarland in the pitcher’s 
box” he says, ‘“‘and Bunny Jones at the bat. 
A ideal situation” he says. ‘‘Now watch.” 

We watches. Midget MacFarland 
stands there like a statue. He turns his 
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head to the left and looks at first base; he 
turns his head to the right and looks at 
third base. There’s a chap on first and a 
chap on third, and little by little they’re 
both edging away. It’s clear to us that 
Midget’s got to put the scare into them. 
He tosses the ball easy like to first, and the 
first base man tosses it easy like back to 
him. Midget tosses it easy like to third 
and gets it back. The fellow hugs the bases 


“Pop” he says, “I’m tickled to death. 
I’m glad you come” 


a little mite closer. They gets a little 
cautious. Midget lifts his left hind leg 
and swings in a ball over the plate. 

“Strike one” says the umpire. 

Midget gets the ball back again and he 
stands looking reproachful-like at the fellow 
that’s edging off first; then he stands look- 
ing reproachful-like at the fellow edging 
off third. Two or three times he sends 
the ball easy like to first, and two or three 
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times he sends it easy like to third; then he 
swings his arm half a dozen times, lifts 
his hind leg again and puts the ball over 
the plate once more. 

“Strike two” says the umpire. 

Back goes the ball to Midget. And then 
something happens—something _ electric. 
You can’t see it, you can only feel it. Every 
man on the grand-stand is crowded close 
to the edge of the seat. The fellows 
seated on the grass out on the field gets 
up on their legs and looks over each other’s 
shoulders. Something like an electric spark 
seems to flash over the grand-stand. Mid- 
get MacFarland doesn’t notice it at all. 
He stands there unconcerned for a second. 
He looks sad at the chap on first, and sad 
at the chap on third. Two or three times he 
looks at them sad like; then he tosses the ball 
easy to first. It comes back like a shot. 

Bing—like lightning Midget sends it 
home over the plate. 

“Strike three” cries the umpire. 

“By gorry” yells the man next to me in 
my ear, “what do you know about that! 
MacFarland!” he yells—‘‘MacFarland!”’ 
And he keeps on yelling till he’s hoarse. 

He ain’t the only one. I says before 
there ain’t five hundred people on the 
stand, and I’m pretty good at sizing up a 
crowd, but by the yelling and the actions 
you’d think there was fifty thousand and 
four-year-olds at that. 

Talk about political meetings. I’ve seen 
ten thousand men go wild all at once, but 
each one of the ten thousand was only one 
man; now it seemed like there was about 
fifteen red devils in every one of these five 
hundred men. I could’ve started ten hos- 
pitals for the insane on the spot; at least 
that’s the way it looks to me. By and by 
everything kind of settles down. 

“Seeing as you're his father’ says one 
of these chaps to the Governor, “you must 
have appreciated that there little play of 
his” he says. “That trick of playing slow 
and then fast, blowing hot and cold at the 
same time” he goes on, “‘is as old as the 
hills now; it’s a hundred years old, only 
Midget MacFarland does it in a differ- 
ent way. He’s a born actor, that lad is, 
and he showed it right there. He’s worth 
his weight in gold” he says. “If he can 
bat” he says, “why he’s the boy wonder of 
the world.” 

“Don’t make no difference” says the 
other chap, “whether he can bat or not. 


He’s ace high as he stands. How old” he 
says to the Governor, “‘is the boy anyhow?” 

“‘He’s nineteen” says the Governor. 

“Good” says they. “Then you got 
something to say of his actions” he says. 
He kind of smiles. ‘“He must have a big 
local reputation here” he says. 

“Well” says the Governor, “he has, 
since Barney and I put him out to work 
this summer.” 

“This summer” says one of them, sur- 
prised, “why, we heard of him last year.”’ 

“And where are you from?” says the 
Governor again. 

“We're from Chicago” they answers. 

The Governor looks at him uncertain. 
“Chicago” he says. “You heard of him 
way out in Chicago?” 

“Sure” they answers, “most of the team 
there on the field is from out of town.” 

“T” goes on one, “am the manager of 
the Pink Sox” he says. “You've heard 
of them?” 

“Pink Sox” says the Governor. “Don’t 
think I have.” 

They grins at each other. “Never mind” 
they says. “It’s the big Chicago team. 
We come on to see the boy pitch.” 

The manager of the Pink Sox motions 
to me to make room between me and the 
Governor, and seats himself between us. 

“Don’t, mind telling you, Mr. MacFar- 
land” he starts out— 

“Governor MacFarland’’ I whispers. 

“Don’t mind telling you, Governor” he 
goes on, just like he was accustomed to 
passing a few hundred governors on the 
street every day, “since seeing Midget 
MacFarland pitch this game—that the 
Pink Sox of Chicago is here to make him 
an offer” he’ says. “What do you think 
he’s worth now?” he asks. 

The Governor kinds of sniffs the air. 
“An offer” he says. ‘You mean from a 
regular professional ball team?’ he says. 

“A regular professional ball team” sneers 
the other man, good-natured. ‘“Ain’t I 
telling you that I’m the manager of the Pink 
Sox? What do you think he’s worth?” 

“As an office boy” says the Governor, 
“Midget would be dear, I’m afraid, at five 
per week. I’ve heard” he goes on, “that 
you professional ball players gives big 
money to experienced men”’ he says, “but 
Midget’s only a beginner.” 

“Yes, yes” says the other man, soothing- 
like, “only a beginner.” 
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“You wouldn’t, now” says the Governor, 
laughing at his own nerve, “you wouldn’t 
pay as high as twenty-five a week?” 

The man from Chicago snickers out 
loud. “Don’t give us the merry ha-ha, 
Governor” he says. “This ain’t a Sunday- 
school picnic. We’re talking business to 
you now. I’m ready” he says, “to offer 
Midget MacFarland a fair salary,” he 
says. “We are ready to take him on” he 
says, “at one hundred per.” 

“Month?” says the Governor. ‘“That’s 
fair, it seems to me.” 

“One hundred a week” the other man 
butts in. 

“A week” says the Governor. “A week. 
A hundred a week. Why, he’s only nine- 
teen years old!” 

“T ain’t forgetting that” says the man, 
“and I’m glad you reminded me he’s under 
age, as I says, and he’s got to do as you 
say. Will you sign him on for a hundred 
a week, to the Pink Sox?” he says. 

The Governor looks staggered. Up to 
now he’s been taking it all as a kind of a 
joke. Now he don’t know what to think 
of it. The Pink Sox manager is dead in 
earnest; that’s plain to be seen. 

“Well, to tell the truth” says the Gov- 
ernor “‘you’ve -got me stumped”’ he says. 


“T never thought of what Midget was° 


going to do for a living” he says. “T al- 
ways knew” he says, “that he wasn’t an 
intellectual giant; he won’t never be gov- 
ernor of the state’ he says. “That boy” 
he says, “sure loves to play. I don’t 
know, Barney” he goes on, “five thousand 
dollars a year is a pile of money. I don’t 
know why the boy shouldn’t take up ball 
as well as anything.” 

“Take up ball!” yelled the other man. 
“Do you mean to say you’d spoil that kid 
by putting him into any other job? Say 
the word, Governor” he goes on. “Give 
us your word he’ll sign.” 

“T don’t know about that” says the Gov- 
ernor, “I’ll have to talk to Midget. No, 
no” he goes on, as the other man gets red 
in the face, “it ain’t no use to talk to me 
now until I talk to Midget. After the game 
is over” he says, “we'll talk to him’ he 
says. 

It wasn’t long before the other dusty 
chap was on the other side of Governor 
MacFarland, and believe me, the way 
those two clings to the Governor is a cau- 
tion. No sooner is the game over than 


they jerks the Governor from his seat, 
takes him in two runs and a jump down 
the grand-stand steps, grabs him in differ- 
ent parts of his anatomy and tosses him 
over the railing in a jiffy. 

‘“Now’s your chance’ they © says. 
“There he is in that bunch. Let’s snake 
him while we can get him.” 

The Governor forces his way in the 
bunch and calls to Midget. ‘Midget, my 
boy” he says, “I want to see you just a 
minute. There’s two gentlemen from Chi- 


cago” he says, “that wants to speak to 


you.” 

Midget hardly looks up. “I’m talking 
to a couple of gents here from Phila- 
delphia” he says. 

“T know” cries I to Midget, ‘but this 
here” I says, “is business. There’s money 
in this here proposition” I says. 

“Ves, yes” says Midget, and he turns 
away from us again and puts his head to- 
gether with two or three other heads 
there. 

“Snake him out” says the Pink Sox man. 
“He’s your son; he’s got to obey you, 
hasn’t he? It’s a hundred a week, Gov- 
ernor”’ they says. 

“Midget” yells the Governor, excited, 
“come here a minute. I command you” 
he says. 

Midget looks reproachful like at his 
father. “Don’t, Pop” he says. “This is 
no Sunday-school picnic” he says. “I’m 
talking business” he says. ‘‘Please don’t 
bother me now.” He turns back to the 
men around him. “Let’s go over to the 
dressing-shed” he says, “and we can talk 
quiet like” he says. 

With that they darts away from us and 
we follows full tilt. They gets there 
ahead of us and goes inside. We tries to 
force our way into the shed, but there’s 
two husky guys that keeps us out. 

“Nay, nay, Pauline” they says to the 
Governor. 

The Governor sees an open window. 
It’s a little one or I swear he would have 
climbed in. 

“Barney” he says to me, “‘you tell him. 
Tell him the whole thing.”’ 

I sticks my head in the window. “Mid- 
get” I says, “Chicago offers you a hundred 
dollars a week. Come out and talk to the 
Pink Sox” I says. ‘“‘They’re here to talk 
business. Your pop’s a business man and 
he knows what he’s about.” 
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Midget MacFarland, who is already 
seated at a table with some papers in front 
of him, gets up on his hind legs and yells 
at me. 

“Mr. Gilfoil’”’ he says, “if you interrupt 
me again, I'll have you put out of the 
grounds. Shut that window” he roars. 
“Don’t let anybody” he yells, “interrupt 
us for the next ten minutes.” He turns 
back to the guys that’s sitting with him 
at the table. ‘‘Now” he says, “go on.” 


The political meeting at Hunterdon that 
night was an open-air meeting, and believe 
me, Hunterdon responds to the call. 
There ain’t three men on the platform, 
though, which shows that Hunterdon is 
dead against us. 

“Barney” says the Governor to me, be- 
fore he goes up to speak, “I'd rather’ he 
says, ‘make a speech in the silk-stocking 
ward down home, than here. Look at 
this crowd” he says. ‘Those that ain’t 
as cold as cucumbers” he says, “looks as 
though they’d throw bricks before the 
night is over.” 

The chairman gets up and introduces 
the Governor. The Governor don’t get 
a hand, not a single hand. The only sound 
is the sound of newsboys weaving in and 
out through the crowd. 

“Extras!” they cries. “All about the 
ball game. Extras!” 


At that there’s some commotion and- 


everybody buys. The Governor goes to 
the edge of the platform and he holds out 
his hand. 

“Fellow-citizens of the town of Hunter- 
don—” he begins. 

Then for the first time there’s some en- 
thusiasm. Away on the outskirts of the 
crowd I sees considerable confusion and 
all of a sudden there’s a yell. 

“MacFarland! Hooray! That’s the 
boy—MacFarland.”’ 

The Governor looks pleased and bows, 
but the next minute he looks blank. 

“MacFarland!” yells the crowd. But 
it ain’t looking at him while it yells. 
Instead of that it waves about steen hun- 
dred newspapers in the air and turns its 
back on the Governor. 

“That’s the boy!” it cries. 

And the commotion comes nearer still 
and spreads over the whole crowd, and then 
I sees what it’s all about. The first thing 
I knows there’s a fighting jam of men try- 


ing to get at something or somebody in the 
middle of the crowd, and then while they’re 
fighting—swish, up goes a man in the air, 
tall and lank like a skyrocket almost, and 
when he’s got above the shoulders of, the 
crowd he settles down and stays there. 

“Datta boy!” yells the crowd. ‘“‘Mac- 
Farland!” 

And they sings and yells around that 
chap like wild Indians. And then I sees 
who it is. 

It’s Midget perched up there over the 
heads of the crowd, struggling like a crazy 
man trying to get back to earth. 

“You fellows let me down—let me 
through” he says. “I want to hear this 
speech.” 

With that he lunges out with his clenched 
hand right and left and smashes two or 
three hats. The crowd likes him all the 
better for it. 

“Here, smash mine” cries one of the 
crowd. 

“And mine”’ says another. 

Fifty hats goes through the air for him 
to smash. 

“Tl use my feet next” yells Midget. 
You let me through” he says. 

He wasn’t only fighting mad by this 
time, but he looks as though he was going 
to cry, and all the time the Governor 
stands upon the platform, alone and dig- 
nified, waiting patient and pathetic for 
the noise to subside. 

“You let me through” yells Midget again. 

“We'll take you through” says the 
crowd. “Where do you want to go?” 

“T want to go to that there platform” 
yells Midget. 

With that abéut a thousand men rushes 
forward—a smashing big wave that breaks 
into a thousand pieces against the plat- 
form and washes Midget as it breaks, 
right up beside his father. You ought to 
hear them yell. 

“MacFarland!” they yells. ‘MacFar- 
land!” 

The Governor, knowing full well that 
it ain't meant for him, turns and looks 
piteous-like upon the boy. Midget puts 
one hand upon the Governor’s shoulders 
and he holds the other in the air. 

“Silence!”’ he roars. 

There was silence, all right, in the next 
minute. You could have heard a pin 
drop almost. Midget looks at his father 
and then he looks back at the crowd. 
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“Boys” says Midget, with a ring of 
pride in his voice, ‘“‘this is my pop. I come 
here to hear him. I want you to listen to 
him while he speaks to you tonight.” 

He stands there with his hand on the 
old man’s shoulder looking him in the face. 
And then another shout goes up. While 
they’re still yelling Midget leaves the old 
man quiet like and tiptoes back and slumps 
down into a seat beside me. 

“Three cheers for Pop!” yells somebody 
in the crowd. And believe me, that icy- 
hearted bunch melts down and gives them 
with a will. 


We puts up, the Governor and me, at 
the Hunterdon House that night, and I 
am in the Governor’s room talking his 
speech over when in sails Midget MacFar- 
land. The Governor passes him a cigar 
and waves his hand at me. 

“No more politics tonight” he says to 
me. “Midget” he says, “in the excite- 
ment of the evening I kind of forgot those 
two fellows from Chicago” he says. “You 
know” he says, ‘I’m much obliged to you, 
Midget, for what you did for me all summer 
and for what you did for me tonight, 
but” he says, “your pop’s a business man, 
and those two chaps had a business prop- 
osition at a top-notch price. They were 
managers of the Chicago base-ball team” 
he says, ‘“‘and they were offering you, Mid- 
get, a hundred dollars a week” he says, 
rolling the words over his tongue, ‘‘a hun- 
dred dollars a week.” 

“IT know,” says Midget, careless-like. 
“T had their proposition and their price 
some months ago” he says, “but what’s 
the use’’ he says, “of my signing up with 
the Pink Sox when I can get in on the pen- 
nant winning team?” he says. ‘What’s 
the use of going to Chicago when I can 
stick to Philadelphia?” he says. 

“T know” answers the Governor, “but 
a hundred dollars a week is a hundred dol- 
lars a week.” 

“Maybe it is” says Midget, “but it 
ain’t a hundred and fifty a week, and that’s 
the figure that I signed up with the Atha- 
letics” he says, “this afternoon” he says. 


The Governor stares at him. “One 
hundred and fifty a week!” says the Gov- 
ernor. 

Midget MacFarland throws one leg 
careless like over the other. “Yep” he 
answers, ‘but I’m worth one hundred and 
seventy-five.” 

“Good Lord!” cries the Governor. ‘One 
hundred and fifty a week—and all I could 
pull out as Governor in my day was one 
hundred and twenty-five!” 


Well, three days later we has our pri- 
maries; and they were some primaries, too, 
believe me. We sits up all night, the 
Governor and me, in room seven getting 
the returns. We got them all right, and 
you ought to have seen the Governor’s 
face as they come in. But that ain’t 
all. You ought to have seen the Morning 
Mail next morning when the Morning 
Mail come out. 

Politics? We has to search the Mail 
with a fine tooth comb, almost, for poli- 
tics. The first column on the first page 
don’t say nothing about politics. This is 
what it says: 


Mipcet MaAcFARLAND SIGNS Up WITH 
THe PENNANT WINNERS. 


- ATHALETICS OF PHILADELPHIA THE CRADLE 


SNATCHERS. 
KIDNAPPED IN PRESENCE OF PINK SOx. 


That was the first column. It’s a sure thing 
that ain’t remarkable for its political news. 
What about the second column, then? The 
second column does some better anyway, 
but not much. Here it is. Is it politics 
or ball? 


PROPELS THE PILL OVER THE POLITICAL 
PLATE. 
Mipcer MAcFARLAND HELPS THE GoOv- 
ERNOR PLAY THE GAME. 
Famous BALL PLAYER TAKES A HAND IN 
POLITICS. 
PircuEes POINDEXTER OUT. 


“Barney” says the Governor, “I feel 
grateful to have ’em mention me at all.” 








THE PERSONAL CONDUCTOR 


How a Mere Ticket-Taker May Be a Friend to the Aged, a Protector to 
the Unsophisticated, a Health Inspector and an Accomplished Diplomat 


By RUFUS STEELE 


Drawings by J. Y. Rogers 


HATE riding in the day coach. But it is 

fun. The other passengers provide it— 

and of course the conductor. Coming 
up on the Fresno local our conductor was 
one of those pink-cheeked mixtures of iron 
and benevolence, with graying hair to take 
the severity out of gray eyes, that you 
wouldn’t mind telling people was your 
uncle. I noticed him first when the man in 
the second seat ahead of me—a man you 
could tell from the back had come from the 
Fatherland—stood up and began to turn 
himself inside out. 

“Vou couldn’t lose anything as big as a 
railroad ticket’? said the conductor sooth- 
ingly. 

“Vonce I lost a bass drum alretty!” the 
German protested with warmth. 

The conductor’s eyes turned into gray X 
rays. “Maybe you-forgot to look in your 
shoe” he suggested, at the same time lifting 
the missing ticket from the passenger’s 
flaring tan leather tie, where it had lodged 
after descending through a hole in his 
trousers pocket. 

An hour later the German raised the 
window, though February weather in Fresno 
county isn’t always the kind of weather 
they have there in July. Car windows 
nowadays are twice as large as car windows 
used to be—maybe glass is cheaper than 
steel—and the draft that came in would 
have flown a kite. The man in front of me 
who was, of course, getting more of the 
wind than the German, ruffled until the 
three funny brown splotches on the back of 
his neck seemed actually to bristle. The 
conductor came in. The Spotted Man com- 
plained. The man in the blue uniform 
went to the German and made a pleasant 
plea for less air. The man who could lose 
a bass drum stood on his rights. The con- 
ductor whispered to the Spotted Man; then 
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he whispered to me. We took up temporary 
quarters across the aisle. The conductor 
went out the back door—and left the door 
open. We heard him unfasten the door of 
the vestibule also. Instantly there was 
drawn in at the German’s window a rush of 
wind that would have turned all the wind- 
mills between Fresno and Merced. The 
German sneezed, then he squealed, then he 
banged down his window and hid his nose 
in his paper. Yet when the conductor 
passed through and the Spotted Man and I 
attempted to make him join us in a knowing 
smile he seemed not to see our grins at all. 

A card game was organizing. The peanut 
butcher had brought a table at the request 
of a sad-faced man with a nose that curled 
under. The other players were to be a com- 
mercial traveler who seemed mighty eager 
to let everybody know he sold trunks, and 
a man whose new shoes hurt his feet. The 
latter, a farmer going up to the Bay, had to 
be urged before he agreed to sit in. The 
conductor leaned over and chatted with an 
elderly couple bound for Stockton. 

“We need a fourth” said the commercial 
traveler; “but I’guess we’ll have to worry 
along three-handed.”’ 

“Not at all! I just love to play with such 
good company!” 

I didn’t know conductors were allowed to 
play cards while on duty, yet it was the 
pink-cheeked boss of the train who had 
made the remark and who _ promptly 
squeezed into the fourth place at the table, 
opposite the farmer. In ten minutes the 
game had blown up. The farmer had caught 
the honest-looking conductor dealing him- 
self cards from the bottom of the pack. 
The indignant farmer spoke his mind—and 
retreated into his shell, from which not all 
the card-players in the world could have 
drawn him out. The embarrassed conductor 
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went to the next car, 
and the two other 
players, who began 
the game as stran- 
gers, remained to- 
gether and whispered 
like old pals. 

I stopped the con- 
ductor later with a 
trivial question. 
While answering he 
looked at the Spotted 
Man’s_ neck. He 
seemed to get inter- 
ested, for he sat 
down beside the 
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; of the men in that 

\\"! \\\\\I car seat shrivel into 
ayy NY himself as tight as a 

Sa = head of lettuce. 
—— “You sharks!” the 
conductor ended. 
“The next time you 
two bunco § artists 
try to flecce a farmer 
on my train I swear 
Pll send you both 
back to the pen!” 

I was still strug- 
gling to get my 
breath when the con- 
ductor came and 





Spotted Man, stud- 
ied him and learned 
that he was expecting 
a telegram from his wife, who was to meet 
him at some point on the road. 

While we were standing at the Merced 
station a fellow with glasses and a short 
black beard dropped down beside me, 
though there were plenty of empty seats. 
A minute later he got off the train again. 
The conductor came in and told the Spotted 
Man to come to the depot and sign for his 
telegram. When we pulled out the Spotted 
Man was not with us. I remembered 
vaguely having seen a brakeman do some- 
thing with his suit case. 

The old couple going to Stockton could 
hardly have known that the card-loving 
conductor hadn’t played a square game, I 
thought, else the old lady wouldn’t have 
said such a fervent God-bless-you when he 
helped them change cars at Tracy. It was 
when we were sliding into the mole at Oak- 
land that the 
conductor stop- 
ped beside the 
trunk drummer 
and his friend, 
the man with 
the nose that 
curled under. I 
wondered what 
they would have 
to say about his 
crooked _ play- 
ing. Then there 
came a burst of 
redhot words— 
from the con- 
ductor himself. 
He made each 


He was interested in 





the Spotted Man’s neck 





pinned a yellow tag 
on the empty seat in 
front of me. 

“Why do you do that?” I asked. 

“So the cleaners will fumigate this seat a 
little more than the rest of the car” he 
answered. 

“Why, say,” I stammered, the light be- 
ginning to break in on me at last, “what— 
what became of the Spotted Man?” 

“T slipped him into the pest-house” the 
conductor explained. “The company doc- 
tor that I sent aboard at Merced squinted 
the fellow’s neck and confirmed my sus- 


- picion that the bunch of freckles he wore 


was smallpox. Don’t get excited. None of 
the passengers are going to be infected— 
that is, if you’ve got sense enough to keep 
your mouth shut.” 


Here was a ticket-taker who was a friend 
to the aged, a protector to the unsophisti- 
cated, a health inspector, and above all, an 
accomplished 
diplomat! That 
day I began to 
wake up to the 
railroad conduc- 
tor. Here was 
one hired man 
of a public ser- 
vice corporation 
who was doing 
all that could 
be asked of him. 
He was so truly 
the paragon that 
I wondered 
whether the 
company could 
have any more 





Then there came a burst of red-hot words 
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like him. I investigated. The company 
had hundreds more like him. Where in 
the name of heaven, I wondered, does the 
company find them? Another investigation. 
It carried far. I'll begin at the end and 
give you the answer. The company does 
not find them. They are not to be found. 
The company manufac- 
tures them. 

It was after the running 
down of many false clues 
that I came at last to the 
door of the Conductor- 
maker. No one calls him 
that—that is merely what 
he is. 

“Where do you get the 
filler for a passenger con- 
ductor’s uniform?” I asked 
the official. 

The Conductor - maker 
went to some pains to con- 
vince himself that I was to 
be trusted with real infor- 
mation; then he replied: 
“We make it.” 

“As how?” 

“The recipe runs some- 
thing like this: Take equal 
parts of health, willingness 
and intelligence. Heat in 
the flame of experience. 
Refine the temper, develop 
the understanding, crystal- 
lize the loyalty, hammer on 
the anvil of countless 
emergencies. When ready 
to use, test for lumps, and 
if any are found, throw the 
whole mess out as a failure.” 

“Vou might tell that to 
the blacksmith” Isuggested. 
“What I’m trying to get at 
is this: How do you know 
before you put the man into 
the conductor’s uniform 
that he will make good?” 

“Oh, we begin back of the uniform.” 

“How far back, please?” 

“Fourteen years back.” 

“Great Smokestacks! And does the 
future conductor spend that fourteen years 
on passenger trains?” 

“No; he spends that fourteen years trying 
to keep out of their way.” 

“Just what is this interesting individual 
when you begin with him?” 








Raw material 


“Why, he is the young husky who applics 
for a try-out as brakeman on a freight train”’ 
the Conductor-maker replied. “As he 
stands beside my desk with his slouch hat 
crushed in his big red hands I try to get a 
look inside the man. It is up to me to fore- 
cast with considerable accuracy how that 
husky is going to look when, 
after seven years as freight 
brakeman and seven years 
as freight conductor, I dress 
him in blue cloth with brass 
buttons, a black necktie 
and a fresh shave and give 
him charge of a passenger 
run on which he will have to 
deal tactfully with persons 
who have had ten times his 
advantages in the world.” 


So I must begin my study 
with the hustler of box cars! 
Suddenly I realize that I 
had seldom seen a freight 
brakeman—just as you have 
seldom seen one. Thcre’s 
a reason. He is a role. 
He works at night. His 
chief business is to keep 
himself from being seen— to 
keep out of the way of the 
train that carries you. His 
hours are queer; he is con- 
stantly facing dangers peo- 
ple don’t know exist in the 
world; mestly he doesn’t 
know an hour ahead when 
he is going to dine. 

I learned that the brake- 
man is a crackerjack at 
checkers—with freight cars 
for men! He gathers in and 
cuts out with the fewest 
possible train movements. 
A flock of braking Napoleons 
will ride box cars tostrategic 
victories this very night. 

The rolling stock that makes up a freight 
train cost a fortune. It is at the brakeman’s 
mercy. The engineer will obey the brake- 
man’s lantern. The kick must not be too 
hard. The saddest sound a real brakeman 
ever hears is a thud inside the car. When a 
barrel of vinegar has been jolted through a 
piano, money damage does not square 
matters. The consignee doesn’t want 
money, he wants music! 
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If the kick is too soft the car stops in the 
mouth of the switch and does not clear. The 
brakeman can save remaking the switching 
movement by ‘‘cornering” the car—bump- 
ing the corner with the locomotive from the 
main track. That moves the car; also it 
lifts the roof. When the car, filled with 
hops or sugar, is two thousand miles away, 
rain or snow gets in. The company pays a 
thousand in damages. This is just another 
kind of “corner” that doesn’t pay. The 
brakeman who is going to wear a uniform 
in twelve or thirteen years doesn’t corner 
cars. 

Freight cars have no locks except seals 
which any one who dares commit a felony 
may break. The brakeman must keep off 
the robbers. Any agile human may turn 
himself into freight. It is the brakeman’s 
duty to see that no human freight is carried 
—though human freight often comes in 
flocks, carries weapons, and has thrown his 
kind under the wheels. When the brake- 
man drops off in the dark to set a switch 
there may be more out there in the black- 
ness than the switch lever—his ancient 
enemy the hobo may be waiting with a 
brick. When he runs back half a mile with 
the red fusee he may fly into the arms of 
unofficial track-walkers who are able to 
make ase of his money and his watch. Often 
the only active law between stations is the 
brakeman’s sense and courage. He is a 
good fighting man who must not involve 
the company or himself. 

On grades, in stations, at crossings, when 
meeting other trains—the brakeman rides 
the roof, no matter how the storm may 
howl. If sparks fly in going down hill, he 
must know it instantly and stop the train: 
wheels may be off the rails, a costly wreck 
threatening, with a prospect of tying up the 
road and delaying—you! The easiest hour 
the brakeman knows is when he is able to 
do his watching from the lazy-board in the 
cupola of the caboose. 

And before a willing young man can get 
a crack at this tender job of braking, his 
past must bear investigation, his health 
and morals must be found unimpaired, and 
it must be plain that he would choose for 
his lounging place when off duty a pest- 
house rather than an establishment where 
intoxicating liquors are sold or gambling 
is carried on. Often it is the old railroader’s 
son, with a taste for the life born in him, 
who is ready to qualify under the iron rules. 
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Maybe he realizes what that sort of medi- 
cine did for his father. He knows the com- 
pany is looking for material it can mold, not 
for permanent brakemen. He expects to 
feel the curb and die. A bad trait will be 
wiped out—or worked out. The company 
is patient. The company will not eliminate 
the man until it has exhausted its methods 
of eradicating the flaw. The fellow who is 
still sticking at the end of the year is then 
regarded as an investment. Trust a cor- 
poration to cherish and develop its invest- 
ments. Having smoothed the rough places 
out of a husky, the company now under- 
takes to polish the brakeman with practical 
education. 

Colleges give a diploma after four years. 
In the Southern Pacific’s incomparable 
university of experience the freight brake- 
man serves an average term of seven years 
before the seniority system permits of his 
being called in for promotion. When he 
answers the magic call he is examined on 
the Book of Rules—only 950 rules in the 
book !—instructed in time tables and speed 
ordinances of every town along the route; 
his color perception and hearing are tested; 








His ancient enemy, the hobo, may be waiting 
with a brick 


the superintendent makes him understand 
that the company wishes to federate with 
him; he is introduced to officials and dis- 
patchers; finally he is given a freight con- 
ductor’s badge (which two-inch strip of 
metal constitutes his full uniform), a bunch 
of keys and a bundle of blank reports. He 
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He sends headquarters an unmistakable report 


begins as an extra conductor, just as seven 
years before he began as an extra brakeman. 
Work trains fall to his command, then 
extra freights; at length an unimportant 
regular run. 

It was when I got close to the freight con- 
ductor that I began to recognize the pas- 
senger conductor in the makings. Of course 
the freight conductor must know that the 
air is working, and that he has the right to 
proceed; must share with engineer and 
crew the orders he is constantly receiving; 
must handle the train hook, recording cars 
and contents, trainmen and train move- 
ments; must see that live stock is detrained 
to be rested and fed according to law; must 
outline the work, issue orders, and keep his 
train out of the way—yet these are not the 
things I mean. It is the freight conductor, 
who prevents his train being tied up in a 
wreck by preventing the wreck, that be- 
comes of interest. Because conductors de- 
velop prescience, lots of train accidents 
don’t happen. 

Brakemen play checkers, but conductors 
play chess. The boss of the train whose 
only insignia is the metal badge upon his 
slouch hat, is playing the game of a train 
among trains. He is forever trying to keep 
up his schedule while having to dodge out 
of the way of the passenger service. 
Whether he shall go into this siding and 
wait, or shall sneak along to the next siding 
and take a chance on making the Limited 
slow down—that is the commonest of prob- 
lems. It is a clever man who saves both 
minutes and reputation. When, for some 
reason, three or four freight trains are 
pocketed, the station agent who knows 
their conductors can tell you pretty accur- 


ately the order in which they will get back 
into the running. Rules? No; generalship. 

Bang! It has happened—a wreck! The 
freight conductor crawls out and makes a 
survey. If he isa man on the road to a uni- 
form he will analyze the situation before he 
makes a move. Then he gets to the wire. 
He sends to headquarters a report that 
pictures things unmistakably. That is not 
all. He specifies the equipment—wrecker, 
locomotives and anything else—that can 
pick up the wreck in the shortest time. If 
a switch engine from a nearby station could 
be doing preliminary work while the 
wrecker is on the way, that fact gets into 
the message. A clever wreck report may 
save hundreds in dollars and hours in time. 

The freight conductor is always scheming 
a better way to arrive at a given result— 
that is, if he is a fellow headed toward a 
uniform. His judgment is always on the 
job, and his judgment must prove sound. 
Sometimes the conductor may not get his 
three meals a day; he knows, though, that 
he’ll get his three emergencies. Whether 
he has fourteen stops or forty-one stops, he 
is expected to bring in even a freight train 
on time. If he doesn’t, he may get his back 
scalded by the train-master, but that isn’t 
his chief worry: he remembers that he is an 
officer in the war to wipe the late train out 
of existence. 

When the freight conductor’s seven years 
are up—any unexpected thinning in the 
crowd above him would shorten the time 
he finds himself able to touch the door knob 
of the closet that contains his uniform. 
When he has put the uniform on, shaved, 
and made choice between a white tie and a 
black one, he again loses his steady job and 
goes on the extra list of passenger conduc- 
tors. His first work may be on a picnic 
train, where he collects one coupon going 
and another coupon coming home. Be- 
tween picnics he can study the fat book 
containing the various kinds of railroad 
tickets. When a conductor lays off for a 
few days the new man steps in as substitute. 
He grows accustomed to brass buttons and 
a stiff collar. Helearns how to meet all man- 
ner of men—and what not to say and do. 
All his years one word has stood out upon 
his mental horizon to warn and guide in 
everything. The word still stands there, 
but now it is spelled in capital letters. The 
word is SAFETY. 

Wise old gray-beards around the con- 
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ductors’ room at the terminals coach the 
youngster (this youngster is likely to be 
between 35 and 40 years of age) in the appli- 
cation of rules and particularly in the hand- 
ling of situations no rule can cover. And 
experience, the master teacher, smoothes 
this highly specialized piece of human ma- 
chinery into the dip and stroke of the new 
position. 

Let me cite three little cases to show how 
a conductor becomes a rule unto himself. 

A six-year-old girl was put in the care of 
the conductor at Portland, Oregon. Her 
parents, it was said, would meet her at Oak- 
land. It was Conductor X who had the 
little miss bonneted and shod and ready for 
her mamma when the California city was 
reached. The big man stepped to the 
ground with the child on his shoulder. They 
searched the crowd for two faces the child 
would recognize. The child gave no sign. 
Vainly they went through the waiting- 
rooms. The child began to cry. The train 
must proceed. A six-year-old was not to be 
set adrift even in the kindly city of Oakland. 
Conductor X carried the baby to his own 
home in San Francisco, where Mrs. X cared 
for her until, three days later, the misun- 
derstanding parents could be found. 

Conductor Y carried a party of Native 
Sons tw Los Angeles on a holiday. They 
occupied every berth in their car except one. 
That berth belonged to a fellow who made 
himself agreeable during the evening by 
taking his turn at the story-telling, though 
occasionally a look of pain would cross his 
face. Next morning the Outsider, as the 
Natives had nicknamed the stranger in 
their car, did not turn out for breakfast. 
Conductor Y visited the Outsider in his 
berth. When the merry-makers returned 
from the diner they demanded that the 
Outsider roll out in his pajamas and tell 
them a story. Conductor Y intervened. 


He explained that the Outsider had a head- 
ache and begged to be allowed to lie abed 
The Natives piled 


until the last minute. 


_to tell exactly where he was born. 
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out at Los Angeles leaving with the smiling 
conductor many a playful scolding for the 
non-rising Outsider. When the last Native 
had departed on his day of fun, Conductor 
Y made a queer gesture and four men came 
out of the depot and went inside the car to 
the Outsider’s berth. They were the under- 
taker’s men. 

Perhaps Conductor Z noticed when he 
took the lady passenger’s ticket at Truckee 
that she was ill, yet he was not expecting the 
quick call she made upon his resources 
while the train was sliding down the moun- 
tains. After Conductor Z had tapped the 
wire with a message, he invited all the pas- 
sengers to move to the next coach, which 
had larger windows for observing the 
scenery. That gave the lady a private car. 
It was merely a day coach, but bedding and 
linen and even curtains were dug up from 
somewhere. The lady was made snug and 
comfortable. Another woman _ passenger 
had quietly consented to serve as nurse. 
At the station the physician was waiting to 
board the train. Things happened decently 
and in order. The passengers never knew. 
Conductor Z got into Sacramento with one 
passenger who had transferred from the 
stork line without a ticket. The only hitch 
lay inthis: That baby would never be able 
At the 
doctor’s suggestion the babe was given the 
Christian name of Swift. 


Is it any wonder that passenger conduc- 
tors so often go on up the official ladder? 

“Fourteen years of bucking freight is 
what puts the material into condition” the 
Conductor-maker says. “All I have to do 
is to look down inside the husky when he 
applies for a job as brakeman and see how 
he is going to look after he has done two 
jolts of seven years each and I am ready to 
hang a conductor’s uniform on his seasoned 
anatomy.” 

Yes; that’s all. But what a dandy eye 
that Conductor-maker has to have! 
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‘A gun-play would be most ill-advised, I assure you"’ Bob mocked the land-grabber 
‘You'd better let me have that pop-gun’ 


Illustrating *‘The Long Chance’’ 





THE LONG CHANCE 


The Tale of a Hat Ranch 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of The Adventures of Captain Scraggs 


I)lustrated by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone* the story is as follows: 
Oliver Corblay, a “desert rat,’ which means 
a wandering prospector seeking gold in the Ameri- 
can Southwest, takes an Eastern investor whom he 
calls “Boston” into the desert to look at a prospect. 
Their guide is a Cahuilla Indian. On the way, a 
sandstorm uncovers a rich pocket which Corblay 
stakes out and names the “Baby Mine” in honor 
of the little one soon to be born to him at his home in 
San Bernardino. He loads his burros with the ore 
which is his by discovery. In the absence of the 
Indian, -“Boston” attacks Corblay, leaves him to 
death in the desert, and escapes with the gold. is 
victim writes an imperishable message upon the lava- 
encrusted floor of the canyon: “Friend, look in my 
canteen and see that I get justice.’ That message 
is destined to be delivered years afterward to Donna 
Corblay, the heroine of the Hat Ranch at San Pas- 
qual. Meanwhile Donna, bereaved of her mother, 
finds a luyal friend in Harley P. Hennage, the gam- 
bler, at once the best and the worst man in San Pas- 
qual. Hennage watches over the girl from the dis- 
creet distance at which he had long worshiped her 
mother. But one night Donna is attacked by hoboes, 
and young Bob McGraw, riding into town, spurs to 
her rescue. During the gun-play that ensues, Bob 
is seriously wounded. Donna, removing him to 
the Hat Ranch, becomes his nurse. Cupid takes a 
hand in the game. Bob, convalescent, unfolds to 
his sweetheart a plan for conquering the desert with 
his irrigation scheme, ‘“Donnaville,”’ and goes to 
San Francisco for financial backing from his father’s 
friend, Homer Dunstan, an attorney. Bob’s scheme 
involves a clever, adroit, but honest, application of 


THE END OF 


HY Harley P. Hennage should 

W elect to return to San Pasqual on 
the very day that Borax O’ Rourke 

issued formal written notice through old 
Judge Kenny for Donna to vacate the Hat 
Ranch, which stood upon the desert land 
whereon he had filed, is one of the mysteries 
of retributive justice with which this story 
has nothing to do. Suffice the fact that Mr. 
Hennage had stayed away from San Pasqual 


State laws by which he proposes to acquire vast lands 
and a valuable water-right, for philanthropic use. 
To do this he must outwit a clique of land-grabbers, 
with T. Morgan Carey as their chief conspirator. 
Bob gets fifty applicants for state lands and presents 
these applications for filing at the land office. He 
gains entrance ahead of the hour by pretending to 
be the emissary of Carey, the land-grabber, and his 
papers are properly entered and receipted for before 
Carey arrives. Bob gets away from Carey certain 
papers necessary to complete his filing and then im- 
pudently vanishes by commandcering Carey's auto- 
mobile. He had already wired Donna, at San Pas- 
qual, to meet him at Bakersfield—object, matrimony. 
After a honeymoon in the Yosemite Valley, Donna 
returns to her work in San Pasqual, Bob disappears 
into the desert to hunt gold, and no one guesses their 
secret except Hennage, who disapproves of “marryin’ 
ona shoe-string” but would like to have ‘shoved across 
a stack o chips for a weddin’ present.” Then some- 
thing happens that shocks Donna and amazes 
Hennage—the San Pasqual stage is held up and the 
robber, escaping with several thousand dollars, loses 
his hat with the name ‘‘Robert McGraw” on the band. 
Hennage anonymously makes good the amount stolen, 
sends Donna a thousand dollars besides, and leaves 
town, meanwhile checkmating Carey's plans to 
prosecute Bob McGraw. Donna’s embarrassing 
affairs presently become a subject of spiteful delight 
to her feminine enemies. She is threatened by a 
ruffianly suitor, Borax O’ Rourke, with eviction from 
the Hat Ranch, when Harley P. Hennage, unex- 
pectedly returning, decides to put an end to a game 
not played ‘‘on the square.” 





THE GAME 


six months, and six months is a sufficient 
lapse of time for any ordinary public ex- 
citement to wear off, particularly in the 
desert. He had not intended returning so 
soon, but a letter from Dan Pennycook, to 
whom Mr. Hennage had communicated 
his whereabouts, charging the yardmaster 
to keep him in touch with affairs at the Hat 
Ranch, had precipitated his descent upon 
San Pasqual. He had dropped off the 


*This story began in the December (1912) number of SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
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Limited at daylight that very morning, 
and by nine o’clock was in possession of all 
the facts regarding the mistress of the Hat 
Ranch. 

“Tt’s a nasty mix-up, Harley” Dan 
Pennycook informed him, when Mr. Hen- 
nage sought the yardmaster out in his 
desire for explicit information touching the 
hint of trouble to Donna conveyed in the 
letter which Pennycook had sent him. 
“Her husband ain’t never showed up, an’ 
there ain’t no record of her marriage license 
in the county clerk’s office.” 

“How d’ye know there ain’t?” the gam- 
bler demanded. 

“Ee—er—well, the fact is, Harley, Mrs. 
Pennycook—”’ 

“She went an’ looked, eh?” 

“Well, she was concerned about the 
girl’s reputation—”’ 

“Huh-huh. I see. 
this scandal?” 

“Not a damned word of it” said honest 
Dan firmly. “There’s some mistake. The 
girl’s good. I’ve seen her grow up in this 
town since she was a baby, an’ girls like 
Donna Corblay don’t go wrong.” 

Mr. Hennage extended his freckled, hairy 
hand. ‘Dan’ he said, “I thank you for 
that. But your missus ain’t playin’ fair.” 

Pennycook threw up his hands depre- 
catingly. ‘I know it” he said, “an’ I can’t 
help it.” 

Harley P. laid his hand on the yard- 
master’s shoulder. “Dan” he said, ‘‘me 
an’ you’ve been good friends, man to man, 
an’ there’s just a chance that after today 
we ain’t a-goin’ to meet no more. You 
take my compliments to Mrs. Pennycook, 
Dan, an’ tell her that I’ve kept my word, 
even if she didn’t keep hers. That worth- 
less convict brother-in-law o’ yours is dead, 
Dan. You can quit worryin’. He'll never 
blackmail you again. He’s as dead as a 
mackerel an’ I seen him buried. Dan, old 
friend, adios.” 

He shook hands warmly with the yard- 
master and walked over to the Silver Dollar 
saloon, where, in order to smother his dis- 
tress, he played game after game of soli- 
taire. Here, shortly after his arrival, he 
had learned of Borax O’Rourke’s latest 
move, and when the latter entered the 
saloon an hour later, Harley P. had de- 
livered his ultimatum. 

For an hour after O’Rourke had left the 
Silver Dollar for the ostensible purpose of 


Dan, do you believe 
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purchasing a gun, the gambler continued 
to play solitaire. At three o’clock he arose, 
kicked back his chair, sighed, and glanced 
at the crowd which had been hanging 
around, watching him. 

“Twenty games today an’ never beat it 
once” he complained. “No use talkin’, 
boys, my luck’s changed.” He walked to 
the bar, laid a handful of gold thereon and 
gave his order. 

“Wine.” 

He turned to the crowd. “It happens 
that there ain’t no officer o’ the law in San 
Pasqual today to interfere in the forth- 
comin’ festivities between me an’ O’Rourke. 
I do hope that none o’ you boys’ll feel 
called on to interfere. I take it for granted 
you won’t, out o’ compliment to me, an’ 
as a further compliment I’d be obliged if 
you-all’d honor me to the extent o’ havin’ 
a little nip.” 

The crowd shuffled to the bar, and a 
lanky prospector in from the dry diggings 
at Coolgardie spoke up. 

“T’m a stranger here, but I'll help pull 
a rope tight around that mule-skinner’s 
neck. It looks to me like a community job, 
an’ if you say the word, friend, I'll head a 
movement to relieve you o’ the resk 0’ 
cancelin’ that entry.” 

“Thank you, old-timer” replied Mr. 
Hennage kindly, “but this is a personal 
matter, an’ it’s been the custom in this 
town to let every man kill his own skunks. 
All set, boys. Smoke up!” 

Each of his guests half turned, facing the 
gambler. As one man they spoke. 

“How.” 

“How” replied Harley P., and tossed off 
his wine with evident relish. He pocketed 
his change and left the saloon; five minutes 
later he was bending over a show-case in the 
hardware department of the general store, 
and when his purchase was completed he 
sat down on a keg of nails, laid his watch 
on the counter before him, lit a cigar and 
smoked until four o’clock; then he arose. 

He handed his watch to the proprietor. 

“T’d be obliged if you was to give that 
watch to Dan Pennycook” he said, and 
walked out. 

On the threshold he paused. A train, 
brown with the dust of the hundreds of 
miles of desert across which it had traveled, 
was just pulling in to the depot, and while 
Mr. Hennage realized that any delay in his 
program would be a distinct strain on the 
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idlers who had gathered in the porch of the 
Silver Dollar and adjacent deadfalls to 
watch the worst man in San Pasqual finally 
make good on his reputation, still he was 
not one of the presuming kind, and he 
declined to make a spectacle of himself 
for the edification of the travelers peering 
curiously from the windows of the train. 

So he waited until the train pulled out 
before stepping briskly into the middle of 
the street, gun in hand. He crossed diago- 
nally toward the eating-house, watching for 
O’Rourke. 

Suddenly a man appeared around the 
corner of the eating-house, a long-barreled 
Colt’s in his hand. Mr. Hennage raised his 
gun, but lowered it again instantly, for the 
man was Sam Singer. The Indian ran to 
Mr. Hennage’s side. 

“Vamose, amigo mio” he said in mingled 
Spanish and English, “me fixum plenty 
good.” 

“Sam” said Mr. Hennage, “get out. 
You’re interferin’. This is the white man’s 
burden.” With a sudden sweep of his arm 
he tore the gun from the Indian’s hand, and 
waved him imperiously away, just as the 
crowd on the porch of the Silver Dollar 
parted and Borax O’Rourke leaped into 
the street. 

“Git—you Injun” yelled Mr. Hennage. 
“Tf he beefs me first you take a hack at 
him.” 

Sam Singer, weaponless, sprang around 
the corner of the eating-house, just as 
O’Rourke, having gained the center of the 
street, turned, drew his gun down on 
Harley P. and fired. A suppressed ‘“‘A-a—h- 
h” went up from the crowd as the worst 
man in San Pasqual sprawled forward on 
his hands and knees. 

O’Rourke brought his gun up, swiftly, 
dropped it again. Mr. Hennage’s left arm 
buckled under him suddenly and he slid 
forward on his face, while two more bullets 
from the mule-skinner’s gun threw the sand 
in his eyes, blinding him, before ricochetting 
against the eating-house wall. 

Sam Singer, peering around the corner 
of the eating-house, saw the gambler pick 
himself up slowly. There was a surprised 
look on his face. He was staggering. in 
circles and as yet he had not fired a shot. 

“No luck” he muttered thickly, “no 
luck,” and reeled toward the eating-house. 
A fifth bullet scored his shoulder and 
crashed through the wall; the sixth—and 
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last—was a clean miss, and in the middle 
of San Pasqual’s single street Borax 
O’Rourke stood wonderingly, an empty 
smoking gun in his hand, staring at the man 
reeling blindly along the eating-house wall. 

Mr. Hennage paused with his broad back 
against the wall. ‘The sand” he muttered, 
blinking, and brushed his eyes with the 
back of his good right hand, as Sam Singer 
made a quick scuttering rush around the 
corner and retrieved the loaded gun which 
the gambler had taken from him and which 
Harley P. had dropped when O’Rourke’s 
second bullet had shattered his left arm. 

Mr. Hennage saw the Indian stooping, 
and flapped his broken arm in feeble pro- 
test. Then he raised his gun. 

“Borax” he said aloud, “I’ve got a full 
house,” and pulled away. O’Rourke pitched 
forward, and Harley P. advanced uncer- 
tainly toward him, firing as he came, and 
when the gun was empty and Borax 
O’Rourke as dead as Cheops, the gambler 
stood over his man and hurled the gun at 
the still twitching body. 

“Well, I’ve canceled that entry” he said. 

He stood there, swaying a little, and a 
strong arm came around his fat waist. 
He half turned and gazed into the sun- 
scorched, red-bearded face of a tall young 
man clad in a ruin of weather-beaten rags. 

It was Bob McGraw. He had come back. 
Sam Singer, reaching Mr. Hennage’s side 
at that moment, recognized the stranger, 
and realizing that Mr. Hennage was in safe 
hands, the Indian dropped his gun (the one 
he had taken from O’Rourke at the Hat 
Ranch) and fled to Donna with the news. 

Mr. Hennage fixed his fading glance upon 
the wanderer. He wanted to say something 
severe, but for the life of him—even the 
little he had left—he could not; there was a 
puzzled look in his sand-clogged eyes as he 
whispered. 

“Bob, they’ve got the goods—on you. 
There’s a warrant—out; you—know—that 
stage hold-up—at Garlock—”’ 

He lurched forward into Bob McGraw’s 
arms. 

“Oh, Harley, Harley, old man” said Bob 
McGraw in a choking voice. 

“Vamose” panted Mr. Hennage. “I’m 
dyin’, son. You can’t do no good here.” 

“My friend, my friend” whispered the 
wanderer, “don’t die believing I’m an out- 
law. I didn’t do it. On my word of honor, 
I didn’t.” 
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“I’m dyin’, Bob. Give me the straight 
of it.” 

“T can’t. I don’t know what you’re 
driving at, Harley. It’s a mistake—” 

“Everything’s a mistake—I’m a mistake”’ 
muttered the gambler. ‘Son, take me 
to my—room—in the hotel. I’m a dog 
with a bad—name, but I—don’t want to— 
die in—the street.” 

Dan Pennycook, at his work among the 
strings of empty box-cars across the track, 
had heard the shooting; had seen the 
crowd leave the porch of the Silver Dollar 
saloon and surge out into the street. He 
came running now, and upon hearing the 
details of the duel he pressed through the 
circle of curious men who had gathered to 
see Harley P. Hennage die. He found Mr. 
Hennage seated in the sand with his head 
and shoulders supported by a stranger. 

Mr. Hennage smiled his rare, trustful, 
childish smile as the yardmaster ap- 
proached. 

“Good old Dan!” he mumbled. “He can 
only—think of one—thing at a—time 
like a horse—but—by God—he thinks— 
straight. Hello, Dan. I’m beefed. Help 
Bob—carry me in—Dan. I’m so—damned 
—heavy an’ I don’t want—any but real 
friends—to touch me—now.” 

They picked him up and carried him into 
the hotel, up the narrow heat-warped 
stairs and down the corridor to his room. 
On the way down the corridor, Mr. Hen- 
nage sniffed curiously. 

“They got—new mattin’ in the rooms” he 
gasped. “‘Business—must be—lookin’ up.” 

The crowd followed into the room, and 
watched Bob McGraw and Dan Pennycook 
lay Mr. Hennage on his old bed. Dan 
Pennycook hurried for Doc Taylor, while 
Bob cleared the room of the curious and 
locked the door. Mr. Hennage beckoned 
him to his bedside. 

“T ain’t paid—for this bed yet” he said, 
“but there’s money—in my pants pocket 
an’ you square up—for the damage—an’ the 
annoyance—” 

The tears came into Bob McGraw’s eyes 
as he knelt beside the bed and took the 
hand of the worst man in San Pasqual in 
his. He could not speak. The simplicity, 
the honesty of this dying stray dog had filled 
his heart to overflowing; for he was young 
and he could weep at the passing of a man. 

“Sho,” said Mr. Hennage softly, “sho, 
Bob. It was low down—o’ me to figure 
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you—a crook, but the evidence—man, it 
was awful—but you—when did you— 
marry Donnie?” 

“Last October—in Bakersfield.” 

“T know—wisht you’d invited me—give 
the bride away, Bob. This wouldn’t— 
have happened. Damn dogs! They—say 
—little Donnie—belongs—east o’ the tracks. 
I killed—O’Rourke for—thinkin’ it.” 

A knock sounded on the door, and Bob 
opened it, to admit Dan Pennycook. 

“Doc Taylor’s in Bakersfield” he said. 

Mr. Hennage grinned. “I knew it—no 
luck today” he said. “Just wipe the—sand 
out—o’ my eyes, Bob—an’ let me kick the 
bucket—without disturbin’ nobody. Dan’, 
good-by. As the feller says—we shall meet 
—on that beautiful—shore.” 

Pennycook wet a towel in the wash-bowl 
and wiped Mr. Hennage’s eyes. Then he 
wiped his own, squeezed his friend’s hand 
and departed. He had taken Mr. Hennage’s 
gentle hint to leave him alone with Bob 
McGraw. 

For neariy half an hour Bob and Mr. 
Hennage talked, and when the gambler 
had learned all he wished to know he closed 
his eyes and was silent until another knock 
came on the door. Again Bob opened it. 
Donna stood on the threshold. 

“Oh, sweetheart!” she cried, and her 
arms went around his neck, while Sam 
Singer softly closed the door and stood 
guard outside. At the sound of her voice 
Mr. Hennage opened his eyes, but since 
he was not one of the presuming kind he 
quickly closed them again and feigned un- 
consciousness until he felt Donna’s soft 
hand resting on his cold forehead. 

“You oughtn’t to a-come here, Donnie” 
he said, making a brave show to speak 
easily despite his terrible wounds. ‘There 
ain’t—no fun in this—visit—for nobody— 
but me—” 

He turned wearily to hide his face from 
her, and looked thoughtfully out the win- 
dow, across the level reaches of the Mojave 
desert, to where the sun hung low over the 
Tehachapis. In the fading light the little 
dust-devils were beginning to caper and 
obscure the landscape, much as the dark 
shadows were already trooping athwart the 
horizon of Mr. Hennage’s wasted life. The 
night—the eternal night—was coming on 
apace, and it came to Mr. Hennage that he, 
too, would depart with the sunset, and he 
had no regrets. 
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When the gun was empty, and Borax O'Rourke as dead as Cheops, the gambler threw down the gun. 
Well, I've canceled that entry’’ he said. 
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“Don’t cry” he said gently. “I ain’t 
worth it. Just hold—my hand. I want you 
—near-—when I can’t see you—no more— 
an’ it’s gettin’ dark—already. You're so 
much—like your mother—an’ she—she 
trusted me. I was born with—a hard— 
face—an’ nobody ever—trusted me—but 
you an’—your mother—an’ I—wanted to 
be trusted—all my worthless life—I wanted 
it” 

He sighed and held out his hands to 








them. Thereafter for an hour he did not 
speak. He was thinking of many things 


now, and the time was short. Presently 
he opened his eyes and looked out the win- 
dow again. 

“Tt’s—dark” he whispered. 
ain’t set, has it?” 

“Tt’s just setting’ Donna answered him. 
He nodded slightly, and a flush of embar- 
rassment lit up his pale features. For the 
first and last time in life, Harley P. Hennage 
was going to appear presumptuous. 

“Tf it’s—a boy” he whispered, ‘‘would 
you—you wouldn’t mind—would you— 
callin’ him—Harley? Just—his middle 
name, Donnie—an’ he could—sign it— 
Robert H.—McGraw.”’ 

Donna’s hot tears fell fast on his face as 
she leaned over and kissed the death-damp 
from his brow. 

“Oh—thank you” he gasped. “Bob— 
take off my—shoes—I don’t—want—to— 
die—with—my boots—on. New—gaiters 
—too—give ’em—to Sam—Singer. Good 
—Injun—that.” 

The sun had set behind the Tehachapis 
now, and twilight was stealing over San 
Pasqual. It was time for Mr. Hennage to 
be on his way. He clung to the hands of 
his friends convulsively, and whatever 
thoughts came to him in that supreme 
moment were for the first time reflected in 
his face. Indeed, one tiny hint of the 
desolation in his big heart—the agony of 
a lifetime of misunderstanding and repres- 
sion, trickled across his hard face; then 
something seemed to strike him very funny, 
for the infrequent, trustful, childish smile 
flickered across his face, the three gold teeth 
flashed for an instant ere the worst man in 
San Pasqual slipped off into the shadows. 

And‘ whatever the joke was, he took it 
with him. 


“The sun 


In his unassuming way’ Harley P. Hen- 
nage had been sufficient of a personage, 
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and the manner of his death sufficiently 
spectacular, to entitle him to one hundred 
and fifty words of posthumous publicity. 
Within an hour after the street duel the local 
representative of the Associated Press had 
his story on the wire, and at eight-thirty 
next morning T. Morgan Carey, in his club 
at Los Angeles, read the glad tidings. By 
nine o’clock a cipher telegram from Carey 
was being clicked off to his tool in the 
General Land Office at Washington, in- 
structing him to expedite the listing of the 
applications of Bob McGraw’s clients for 
lieu land in Owens Valley. 

To T. Morgan Carey’s way of thinking 
that inconspicuous paragraph in the morn- 
ing paper meant as much to him as the 
receipt of a certified check for a million 
dollars. Under his instructions, the ap- 
plications of McGraw’s clients had, with 
the judicious aid of the deputy in the State 
Land Office, been approved by the surveyor- 
general and forwarded to Washington for 
the approval of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. Here, Carey’s long 
arm, reaching out, had stayed their progress 
until now. Within a week after Mr. Hen- 
nage’s death the lands would be passed to 
patent, under the interested attentions of 
Carey’s man in the General Land Office, 
the State Land Office would notify Bob 
McGraw at his address furnished them that 
the lands were ready for him, and to call 
and pay the balance due. It would then 
be incumbent upon McGraw to visit the 
State Land Office, pay the balance of 
thirty-nine thousand dollars due on the 
lands and close the transaction. 

The way had been nicely smoothed for 
Carey by the death of Mr. Hennage, who 
had warned him so earnestly to “keep off 
the grass.” Of course, McGraw, being to 
Carey’s way of thinking an outlaw from 
justice, would not dare to appear to claim 
the lands, and if he did, T. Morgan Carey 
planned to have a hale and hearty gentle- 
man in a blue uniform with brass buttons, 
waiting at the Land Office to receive him 
before he paid for the lands. With the prov- 
idential removal of. McGraw’s queer part- 
ner, Carey saw very clearly that, after wait- 
ing a reasonable period after due notice 
of the approval of the applications had been 
mailed to McGraw, the filings would 
eventually lapse, the state would claim the 
forfeit of the preliminary payment of one 
thousand dollars and the lands would be 
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reopened for entry—whereupon Carey could 
step in with his own dummy entrymen. He 
could then proceed with his own system of 
irrigation, in the meanwhile keeping a 
watchful eye on McGraw’s water right, 
ready to grab it when the title should lapse 
through McGraw’s failure to develop it. 

Harley P. Hennage died on the fifth day 
of March. On the seventh there were two 
funerals in San Pasqual. The coroner and 
two Mexican laborers tucked Borax 
O’Rourke away in the potter’s field in the 
morning. In the afternoon every business 
establishment in San Pasqual closed, every 
male citizen in San Pasqual arrayed him- 
self in his “other” clothes and attended the 
funeral of Harley P. Hennage, testifying, 
by his presence at least, his masculine ap- 
preciation of a dead-game sport. 

That was a historic day in San Pasqual. 
Harley P. lay in state in the long gambling 
hall of the Silver Dollar which, for so 
many years, he had ruled by the mystic 
power of his terrible eyes. Dan Penny- 
cook had made all of the funeral arrange- 
ments, and when the crowd had passed 
slowly around the casket, viewing Harley 
P.’s placid face for the last time, a strange 
young man, clad in the garb of a prospec- 
tor, mounted the little dais, so long occu- 
pied by the lookout for Harley P.’s faro 
game, and delivered a funeral oration. It 
was not a panegyric of hope, and it dwelt 
not with the promise of a haven for the 
gambler’s soul in one of his Father’s many 
mansions. He told them merely the story 
of one who had dwelt amongst them—the 
story of a man they had never known— 
and he told it in such simple, eloquent 
words that the men of San Pasqual won- 
dered what dark tragedy underlay his own 
life, that he must needs descend to mingle 
with such as they. And wondering, they 
wept. 

They asked each other who this red 
stranger might be, but none could answer. 
But when Harley P. Hennage was finally 
consigned to the desert they watched the 
stranger and saw him walk down the 
tracks to the Hat Ranch. Then they 
understood, and the word was passed that 
the man was Bob McGraw, the father of 
Donna Corblay’s unborn child. 

Strange to relate, nobody considered it 
worth while to telephone the sheriff of 
Kern county. Even Miss Pickett, who 
since the shooting had been strangely 
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subdued, was not attracted by the recol-~ 
lection of the offer of a reward of five 

hundred dollars for Bob McGraw, dead or 

alive; and ten days after the funeral, when 

a registered letter came to Robert McGraw, 

she sent for Dan Pennycook, gave him the 

letter and the registry receipt and asked 

him to take it down to the Hat Ranch. 

Pennycook leaned his greasy elbows on 
the delivery window and gazed long and 
sternly at Miss Pickett. 

“Miss Pickett”? he said presently, “we 
found a ’nononymous letter on Borax 
O’Rourke after he was killed. There’s 
folks in San Pasqual that says the letter’s 
in your handwritin’.” 

“°Tain’t so!” shrilled the spinster. 

“Well, this man McGraw says it is so, 
an’ he’s goin’ to get an expert to prove it. 
He says it’s a felony to send a ’nonymous 
letter through the United States mails. 
I’m just a-tellin’ you to give you fair 
warnin’.”’ 

Miss Pickett, although greatly agitated, 
pursed her mouth contemptuously and 
closed the delivery window. Mr. Penny- 
cook left for the Hat Ranch. 


“Donna,” said Bob McGraw, when Dan 
Pennycook had departed, after delivering 
the letter from the State Land Office, 


“the applications of my clients are approved 


and ready to be passed to patent. I have 
been called upon to pay the balance of 
thirty-nine thousand dollars due on the 
land, and if there are thirty-nine cents 
real money in this world, I do not possess 
them. Will you loan me a hundred dol- 
lars, dear, from that thousand Harley P. 
gave you? I must go to San Francisco 
on business.” 

He smiled his old bantering smile. “I’m 
always broke, sweetheart. I’m an_ un- 
fortunate cuss, am I not? Those claims 
of mine didn’t yield wages and I was 
forced to sell my outfit at Danby to get 
railroad fare back to San Pasqual. And if 
the train hadn’t been ten minutes late— 
if I hadn’t gone into the eating-house look- 
ing for you—I would have arrived in time 
to have saved poor Hennage. It was my 
fight, after all, and poor Harley wasn’t 
used to firearms.” 

They were sitting together in the patio. 
Donna leaned her head on his broad 
shoulder. She had suffered much of late. 
She had fought the good fight for his sake, 
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for the sake of his great dream of Donna- 
ville, and she had fought alone. She was 
weary of it all and she longed to leave San 
Pasqual as quickly as possible. 

“Are you going to ask Mr. Dunstan for 
the thirty-nine thousand dollars he prom- 
ised to loan you, when the lands were 
ready for you?” she asked dully. 

“No” he answered. “It’s no use. I 
need more money, and Dunstan’s check 
wouldn’t even get me started. If I’m 
whipped, there is no sense in dragging my 
friends down with me. I’m going to Los 
Angeles and compromise with Carey.” 

She drew his rough cheek down to hers 
and patted his brown hands. She knew 
then the bitterness of his defeat, and she 
made no comment. She was tired of the 
fight. A compromise with Carey or a 
sale of the water right was their only hope, 
and when Bob spoke of compromise she 
was too listless to dissuade him. Since 
that eventful night when he had _ first 
ridden into San Pasqual she had been more 
or less of a stormy petrel; woe and death 
and suffering had followed his coming, and 
if Donnaville was to be purchased at such 
a price, the land was dear, indeed. 

She gave him gladly of her slender 
hoard and that night Boh McGraw went 
up to San Francisco. Two days later he 
returned, stopping off at Bakersfield, and 
the following morning he returned to San 
Pasqual. 

He went at once to the post-office, and 
after receiving permission from Miss Pick- 
ett, screwed into the wall of the post-office 
lobby what appeared to Miss Pickett to 
be two pictures, framed. When he had 
left, she came out of her sanctum and dis- 
covered that one of the frames contained 
a certified copy of a marriage license issued 
to Robert McGraw and Donna Corblay 
on October 17th, , together with a 
neat typewritten statement of the reasons 
why interested parties had not been able 
to discover the record of the issuance of 
the license at the county seat. It ap- 
peared that the minister who had _per- 
formed the ceremony, after forwarding 
the license to the State Board of Health 
for registration, had neglected to return 
it thereafter to the two most interested 
parties, which, coupled with Mrs. McGraw’s 
ignorance of the procedure to be followed 
under the circumstances, had resulted in 
more or less embarrassment. 


The other frame contained a typewritten 
invitation to the public to earn five hun- 
dred dollars by convicting the under- 
signed of stage robbery. The ‘“under- 
signed”” was Robert McGraw, who would 
remain in San Pasqual all day long and 
would be delighted to answer questions. 

From the post-office Bob went to the 
public telephone station and called up T. 
Morgan Carey in Los Angeles. He re- 
quested an interview at ten o'clock the 
following morning for the purpose of ad- 
justing a compromise with him. 

Needless to state, Mr. T. Morgan Carey 
granted the request with cheerful alacrity. 

“l’m coming to do business” Bob 
warned him. “No third parties around— 
understand?” 

“Certainly, certainly” responded Carey. 
“And in order to save time, Mr. McGraw, 
I'll have the assignment of your water 
right made out, ready for your signature. 
I’ll have a notary within hailing distance.” 

Bob could hear him chuckling as he 
hung up, for to Carey the thought of his 
revenge on the man who had cuffed him 
in the State Land Office was very sweet, 
indeed. His amiable smile had not yet 
worn off when his office boy ushered Bob 
McGraw into his private office at ten 
o’clock next morning. He waved Bob to 
a chair and looked him over curiously. 

“Been too busy lately to dress up, eh?” 
he queried, as he noted Bob’s corduroy 
trousers tucked into his miner’s boots. 

“Pretty busy” assented Bob, and smiled. 

“Rather spectacular removal—that of 
our friend Hennage’” Carey continued. 
“From what I learn he was a little slow 
on the draw.” 

“O’Rourke ‘beat him to it.” 

“Tf I may judge by the single exhibition 
of your proficiency with a gun which I 
was privileged to observe, Mr. McGraw, 
the issue would have been different had 
you been in Hennage’s boots.” 

“Possibly. But I didn’t come here to 
gossip with you, Carey. I don’t like you 
well enough for that. I want to finish 
my business and get back to San Pasqual 
tonight.” 

“Certainly, certainly. But you’re such 
an extraordinary young man, McGraw, 
that in spite of our former differences I 
must own to a desire to know more about 
you. I could use a man with your brains 
and ability, McGraw. You’re the kind 
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of a fellow I’ve been looking for—for a 
great many years, in fact. If you think 
you could manage to divorce yourself 
from your ambitions to supercede me in 
the State Land Office, I could afford to 
pay you a fat salary to attend to my land 
matters. I would have to be the boss, 
however. It has been a rule of my life, 
McGraw, to gather about me men with 
more brains than I possess myself. That 
is the secret of my—er—rather modest 
success.” 

Bob smiled. “No use” he answered. 
“T couldn’t wear your collar, Carey. I’ve 
been a white man all my life and I’m too 
old to change.” 

“Tt’s a pity” Carey replied with genuine 
sincerity. ‘I can see remarkable possi- 
bilities in you, McGraw. I can, indeed. 
It’s a shame to see you waste your oppor- 
tunities.” 

“Play ball’? commanded Bob sharply. 

“Very well, since you desire it. In the 
matter of those applications for fifty sec- 
tions of Owens Valley: you have received 
a notification from the Registrar of the 
State Land Office, advising you to call 
and pay thirty-nine thousand dollars. 
You cannot pay it; neither can your 
clients. What are you going to do about 
it?” 

Bob shrugged. “Quien sabe?” he said. 

“Well, Mr. McGraw, I'll tell you. Your 
applications are going to lapse through 
non-payment, and I’m going to get the 
land. So enough of that. You own a 
valuable water right. I’m going to get that 
also. Do you wish me to explain why?” 

“No, it is not necessary. I think I 
follow your line of reasoning.” 

“T am not disappointed in my estimate 
of your common sense’? Carey retorted, 
and favored his visitor with a cold, quiz- 
zical smile. ‘Here is the assignment of 
that water right to me. In return I will 
give you—let me see. I will give you just 
fifteen hundred dollars for that water 
right, McGraw, and I am surprised at 
myself for exhibiting such generosity. 
And inasmuch as you collected that sum 
in advance last autumn at Garlock, your 
signature to the assignment, before a no- 
tary who is waiting in the next room, is 
all that we require to terminate this inter- 
view.” 

“But I told you I came here to com- 
promise.” 
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“T understand fully. Those are my 
terms. Your water right on Cottonwood 
lake in return for your freedom. Stage- 
robbers cannot be choosers, Mr. McGraw. 
I recognized you that day at Garlock and 
I am prepared to so testify.” 

The land-grabber rose from his swivel 
chair. His polished suave manner had 
disappeared now and his cold eyes flashed 
with anger and hatred. 

“T haven’t forgotten that day in the 
State Land Office, McGraw. A. slight 
pressure on this button’’—he placed his 
manicured finger on an ivory push button— 
“and two plain-clothes men in my outer 
office will attend to your case, McGraw.” 

“So those are your final terms, Carey?” 

“Absolutely.” 

Bob crossed his right leg over his left 
knee, pulled out a five-cent cigar and 
thoughtfully bit off the end. 

“Press the button, old man” he mur- 
mured presently. ‘Confound this cigar, 
I’ve busted the blamed wrapper. Got 
another cigar handy, Carey? Thanks. 
By George, that’s a two-bitter, isn’t it? 
Well, it’s none too good for the last of the 
McGraw family. I'll be in the two-bit 
class myself in half an hour. But pro- 
ceed, Carey. Press the button and call 
in your plain-clothes men.” 

He pulled back the lapel of his coat, and 
the land-grabber saw the butt of a gun 
nestling under his left arm. From his 
inner coat pocket Bob drew a cylindrical 
roll of paper about eight inches long. 

Carey eyed him scornfully. “This is 
the city of Los Angeles, my friend, not the 
open desert at Garlock. A gun-play would 
be most ill-advised, I assure you.” 

“Oh, that’s just part of my wardrobe” 
Bob retorted. ‘I wouldn’t think of using 
that on a man unless he was real danger- 
ous—and men like you are beneath my 


notice. Come now, Carey. Which is it 
to be? Compromise or the penitentiary?” 
“Certainly not compromise—on any 


terms but mine.” 

“Well, press the button and call them 
in—Boston!”’ 

Carey whirled in his chair, jerked over 
a drawer in his desk and reached his hand 


inside. Before he could withdraw it Bob 
McGraw’s big automatic was covering 


him. 
“Take your hand out of that drawer— 
Boston. Out, you dog, or I'll drill you!’ 
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Carey’s hand came out of the drawer 
slowly, very slowly, grasping a small 
pearl-handled revolver. 

“This is the city of Los Angeles, my 
friend, and not the open desert. A gun- 
play would be most ill-advised, I assure 
you” Bob mocked the _land-grabber. 
“You'd better let me have that pop-gun.”’ 

He gently removed the little weapon 
from Carey’s trembling hand. 

“Now, go over in that corner and sit 
down—no, not on the floor. Take a chair 
with you. I'll occupy the arsenal. You 
might have all kinds of push buttons, 
burglar alarms and deadly weapons around 
this desk.”’ 

He ran his hands lightly over Carey’s 
person in search of weapons, shoved him 
into the corner indicated, then turned and 
snapped the spring lock on the door lead- 
ing out to the general office; after which 
he laid his gun on Carey’s desk, sat down 
in Carey’s swivel chair, tilted himself back 
and lifted his hob-nailed miner’s boots to 
the top of Carey’s rosewood table close by. 
And as he gazed, almost sorrowfully, at 
the land-grabber, he puffed enjoyably at 
Carey’s cigar. Evidently he foresaw a 
lengthy argument and meant to make 
himself comfortable before proceeding. 

“Well, now, Boston, since we have 
definitely located you as the murderer of 
Oliver Corblay in the Colorado desert on 
the night of May 17th, 188-, I'll give you 
five minutes to get your nerve back and 
then we'll get down to business. You 
will recall that I came here to compro- 
mise.” 

He reached over and placed a brown 
calloused finger on the push button, and 
waited. 

“Well” he said presently, “what’s the 
answer?” 

“Compromise” Carey managed to ar- 
ticulate. Bob removed his finger. 

“The court will now listen to any new 
testimony that may be adduced in the case 
of The People versus Carey. Fire away, 
Boston.” 

“What are you?” panted Carey. “A 
man or a devil?” 

“Just a plain human being, so flat busted, 
Boston, that IT rattle when I walk. What 
would you suggest to cure me of that 
horrible ailment?” 

““Silence—on both sides—and a hundred 
thousand for your water right.” 
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“Well, from your point of view, that 
offer is truly generous. It is now my turn 
to be surprised at your generosity. But 
you’re shy on imagination, Boston—and 
I’m a greedy rascal. You'll have to raise 
the ante.” 

“Two hundred thousand.” 

“Still too low. The power rights alone 
are worth a million.” 

“A million, then—you to leave the United 
States and not return during my lifetime.” 

Bob laughed. ‘You don’t understand, 
Boston. Why should I sell you my water 
right? You must have water on the 
brain.” 

“Then, why have you called to see me? 
Is it blackmail? Why, this interview is 
degenerating into a case of the pot calling 
the kettle black! I’m a fool, McGraw. 
I shall offer you nothing at all. You can 
be convicted of stage robbery and you 
haven’t a dollar in the world to make your 
defense—while I—it takes evidence to con- 
vict a man like me.” 

“Yes, I know your kind. You think 
you're above the law. I notice, however, 
that you fear it a little. I sprung a good 
one on you that time, didn’t I, Boston? 
Imagine the self-possessed T. Morgan 
Carey practically confessing to a murder 
on a mere accusation.” 

He wagged his head at Carey sorrow- 
fully, and continued. ‘‘You said a minute 
ago, Carey, that I had brains. You did 
not underestimate me. I have. I would 
not have come to you this morning if I 
did not have the goods on you. Not much. 
I don’t hold you that cheap, Boston—” 

“Don’t call me that name” snarled 
Carey. ; 

“Ail right, Boston, I won’t, since you 
object. Sit quiet, now, and I'll tell you 
a very wonderful story—profusely illus- 
trated, as the book agents say. It’s rather 
a long story, so please do not interrupt 
me. 

He unrolled the paper which he had 
taken from his pocket and held it up before 
his cringing victim. It was an enlarge- 
ment from a kodak picture of a desert 
scene. In the foreground lay two human 
skeletons. Bob picked a pencil off Carey’s 
desk and lightly indicated one of these 
skeletons. 

“That bundle of bones was once Oliver 
Corblay. Notice those footprints over to 
the right? See how plainly they loom up 
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in the picture? And over there—see that 
little message, Bos—I mean, Mr. Carey. 
It says: 
‘Friend, look in my canteen and see that I 
get justice.’ 


“Behold the friend who looked in the 
canteen, and who is now here for justice 
for that skeleton. He’s waited twenty 
years for it, Carey, but he’s going to get 
it today. Don’t squirm so. You dis- 
tract my mind from my story. 

“Two months ago I was heading up from 
the Colorado river toward Chuckwalla 
Tanks. Passing the mouth of a box can- 
yon I observed the footprints of a man in 
some old rotten lava formation. I could 
tell that the man who made those foot- 
prints was dying of thirst when he made 
them. He was traveling in circles, every 
twenty yards, and they always do that 
toward the finish. 

“Well, I hustled up that box canyon 
with my canteen, hoping I’d arrive in 
time. Judge of my surprise when I found 
this heap of bones. I investigated and 
discovered that owing to the peculiar 
formation in the box canyon the foot- 
prints were practically imperishable. A 
detailed explanation of the reason why 
they loora up so white would be interest- 
ing, but technical—so let it pass. Suffice 
the fact that Oliver Corblay made the 
same discovery when he drifted into that 
box canyon twenty years ago, and it gave 
him an idea. He had a message to leave 
to posterity and he left it in his empty 
canteen. However, unless attention could 
be called to the canteen, the man who 
found the skeleton would merely bury it 
and never think of looking in the canteen. 
So Oliver Corblay wrote that message in 
the lava; really the most ingenious piece 
of inlaid work I have ever seen. 

“T was the first man to travel that way 
in twenty years. I read the message in 
the lava and I looked in the canteen. Here 
is a copy of the story I found there. The 
original is in a safe deposit box in San 
Francisco. It is a diary of a trip which 
you made with Oliver Corblay and_ his 
mozo when you first came out to this 
country from—well, never mind the name. 
It seems to annoy you. This diary tells 
all about the discovery of the Baby Mine, 
your attack upon him with a stone and your 
flight with the gold—in fact, a condensed 
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day he died in that box canyon. 

“TI was so tremendously interested in that 
remarkable story, Carey, that as soon as I 
had refilled my water kegs at Chuckwalla 
Tanks, I headed south again for Ehren- 
burg. Here, after much inquiry, I learned 
from two of the oldest inhabitants that a 
tenderfoot with a train of four burros had 
arrived there twenty years ago. They 
remembered you quite well, because you 
were so new to the country and so fright- 
ened after your experience in the desert. 
You told a tale of a sandstorm and of hav- 
ing been separated from two Indians you 
had employed. It seems you lay over in 
Ehrenburg for a week and put in your 
time working up a lot of rich ore. You 
gave a deputy United States marshal five 
hundred dollars to act as your bodyguard 
that week, and when your bullion was 
ready you shipped it by express to the mint 
in San Francisco. In the express office at 
Ehrenburg I found a record of that ship- 
ment. You shipped it under the name 
‘T. C. Morgan,’ a reversal of your real name. 

“From Ehrenburg I made my way back, 
up through Riverside county and across 
San Bernardino county, to the box canyon. 
I had purchased a little camera in Ehren- 
burg, and I fizzled a lot of my films owing 
to the strong light and the fact that I had 
to stand on one of my jacks when I took 
the picture, and the little rascal wouldn’t 
stand still. However, I managed to get 
one good picture out of the lot, and as you 
will observe, it all shows up very well in 
the enlargement. 

“T left everything in that box canyon 
just as I found it. It occurred to me that 
you might fight and ask to be shown; so 
might a coroner’s jury. They could get 
out there in three days with an automobile 
now. Leaving the box canyon I pushed 
north to Danby, where I sold my outfit 
and bought a ticket for San Pasqual, 
where I arrived just in time to see my 
friend, Harley P. Hennage, lay down his 
life in defense of Oliver Corblay’s daughter, 
who, by the way, happens to be my wife. 

“Tf you are not too frightened, Carey, 
you will readily diagnose my extreme 
interest in this case. Oliver Corblay left 
a will, which I shall not bother to file for 
probate, for the reason that his entire 
estate consisted of the gold that you stole 
from him, and it is my intention to secure 
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his estate for his heir without recourse to 
law. Oliver Corblay’s wife is dead, and 
his daughter, Donna, is my wife and next 
in succession. 

“By consulting the old records of the 
United States Mint at San Francisco, I 
discover that on June 2, 18—, a cashier’s 
check was issued to a man named T. C. 
Morgan, in the sum of $157,432.55, in pay- 
ment of bullion received. This check was 
endorsed by T. C. Morgan to Thomas M. 
Carey, and deposited by Thomas M. Carey 
in the Traders National Bank. 

“Now, Carey, $157,432.55, at seven per 
cent per annum, compounded annually for 
twenty annums, aggregates a heap of 
money. I wore myself out trying to figure 
the exact sum, and finally concluded to call 
it square at half a million. That original 
sum that you stole from Oliver Corblay gave 
you your start in the west, and as you are 
reputed to be worth five or six millions now, 
I am going to assess you half a million 
dollars for my wife—money which justly 
belongs to her—and another half million 
for my services as your attorney, wherein I 
agree to prevail upon my wife not to prose- 
cute you for murder and highway rob- 
bery, but to permit you to live on and await 
the retributive justice that is bound to over- 
take you. I think this is perfectly fair and 
square. You have used your money and 
your power for evil. Iam going to use mine 
for good. Have the kindness, my dear 
T. Morgan Carey, to dig me up a million 
dollars, P. D. Q.” 

Carey sat huddled dejectedly in his chair. 
Old age seemed to have descended upon 
him within the hour; with sagging shoulders, 
mouth half open in terror, and the wrinkled 
skin around his thin jaws and the corners 
of his eyes hanging in greenish-white folds, 
he looked very tired and very pitiful. 
Despite his terror, however, he was not yet 
daunted; for with the picture of ‘wo skele- 
tons before him he saw a gleam of hope and 
tried to fight back. 

“Twenty years is a long time, McGraw” 
he quavered, “and it’s hard to trace a man 
by a mere similarity of names.” 

“Vou can be traced through the Traders 
National, where you banked that check, and 
your identity established beyond a doubt. 
I can trace your career in this state, step by 
step, from the day you arrived in it.” 

Carey smiled—a very weak sickly smile, 
but bespeaking awakened confidence. 


“In the face of which, McGraw, your 
knowledge of our United States’ law will 
convince you that you cannot convict a man 
with money enough to fight indefinitely, on 
such flimsy twenty-year-old evidence found 
in an abandoned canteen. You cannot 
identify that skeleton, and you will have 
to prove that—that—well, you'll have to 
produce oral testimony, or I’ll be given the 
benefit of the doubt.” 

“T must prove that the man who killed 
and robbed Oliver Corblay is T. Morgan 
Carey, and not a stranger masquerading 
under your name, eh? All right, T. Morgan. 
I told you I had this story profusely illus- 
trated.” 

Bob stepped to the door of the private 
office which led into the hall. He opened 
it and Sam Singer stepped inside. Bob 
turned to Carey. 

“Permit me to present Oliver Corblay’s 
Indian servant, Mr. Carey. He is a little 
older and more stolid since you saw him 
last, but his memory—”’ 

Sam Singer moved forward a few feet and 
glanced sharply at Carey. 

“T think he recognizes you in spite of 
your beard” said Bob sorrowfully, ‘“‘and I 
see no reason—”’ 

“Take him away” panted Carey, on the 
instant that Sam Singer, with a peculiar 
low guttural cry, sprang upon the land- 
grabber. Bob came behind the Indian, 
grasped him by the chin, and with his knee 
in the small of the Cahuilla’s back as a 
fulcrum, gently pried him away from his 
victim and held him fast. Carey lay 
quivering on the floor, and Bob looked down 
at him. 

“Are you satisfied?” he asked. 

Carey nodded feebly, and Bob marched 
Sam Singer to the door, opened it and gently 
propelled him out into the hall. He locked 
the door and returned to the desk. 

“T knew the sight of two skeletons would 
hearten you up, Carey, until you’d be as 
saucy asa badger. But you’re as tame as a 
pet fox now, so let’s get down to business. 
Don’t argue with me. I’ve got you where 
the hair is short; I want a million dollars, 
and if I do not get it within half an hour I 
won't take it at all and I will no longer 
protect you from that Indian.” 

Carey climbed back into his chair. “If 
I accept your terms” he said huskily, “how 
am I to know that you will keep your 
word?” 
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“You will not know it. You’ll just have 
to guess. When you do what I want you 
to do I will surrender to you the original 
document found in the canteen. Is that 
satisfactory?” 

“T guess so. But I cannot give you a 
million dollars on five minutes’ notice, 
McGraw.” 

“Tt’s quite a chunk of cash to have on 
hand, [ll admit. How much can you 
give me?” 

“Five hundred thousand, and.even then 
I'll have to overdraw my accounts with three 
banks.” 

“JT wish my credit was as good as yours, 
Carey. Your banks will stand for the 
overdraft, of course. You'll have to arrange 
it some other way if they will not.” 

“T can’t give you a cent over half a 
million today, no matter what you do” 
pleaded Carey piteously, and Bob realized 
that he was speaking the truth. 

“Do not worry, Carey,” he replied, 
“we’re going to do business without getting 
nasty with each other. Tl take your 
promissory note, at seven per cent, and you 
can secure me with a little mortgage on 
your Spring-street business block. It’s 
worth a million and a half. I am not so 
unreason®ble as to imagine even a rich 
man like you can produce a million dollars 
cash on such notice, so during the past 
week I took the liberty of having the title 
searched and an instrument of first mort- 
gage drawn up by myself. All we have to 
do is to insert the figures and then you can 
sign it. I understand you have a notary 
within hailing distance. Your own thought- 
fulness in having this transfer of my water 
right ready for my signature suggested this 
course to me. It occurred to me that I 
could sell this mortgage to any Los Angeles 
bank.” 

Carey covered his face with his hands and 
quivered. 

“What bank do you anticipate selling 
it to?’’ he mumbled presently. 

“T didn’t have any particular choice. If 
you have enemies I will not sell you into 
their hands, and you can make the mort- 
gage for as long a period as you please, up 
to three years. Give me a list of banks to 
keep away from. I don’t want to hurt you 
unnecessarily, I assure you.” 

“Thank you, McGraw” quavered his 
victim. ‘If you’ll let me sit at my desk I’ll 
draw those checks.” 
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“Certainly. Only I want the checks 
certified, Carey. You understand, of course, 
that I shall not surrender the evidence I 
have against you until those checks are 
paid. I will not risk your telephoning the 
banks, the moment I leave your office, 
telling them the checks were secured by 
force and threats of bodily harm, and for 
them to decline payment.” 

Carey wrote the checks, called in a clerk 
and instructed him to take them to the 
various banks and arrange for the over- 
draft and certification—a comparatively 
easy task, since Carey was a heavy stock- 
holder in all three banks. Within half an 
hour, while Bob and Carey sat glaring at 
each other, the checks were returned, and 
Carey handed them to Bob, who examined 
them and found them correct. The mort- 
gage was next filled out, the notary called in 
and Carey signed and swore to his signature. 

“Now, in order to be perfectly legal 
about this matter, Carey,” began Bob, when 
the notary had departed, ‘we should show 
some consideration for all this money. I 
have here the papers showing I have filed 
on twenty acres of a mining claim. It’s 
just twenty acres of the Mojave desert, near 
San Pasqual, and I do not know that it 
contains a speck of valuable mineral, but 
that is neither here nor there. I staked it 
as a mining claim and christened it the 
Baby Mine.” 

Here a slight smile fiickered across the 
young Desert Rat’s face, as if some very 
pleasant thought had preceded it. He 
continued: 

“T have had my signature to this deed 
to the Baby Mine attested before a notary 
a few minutes prior to my arrival in your 
office.’ He handed the document to T. 
Morgan Carey. “‘Here’s your mine, Carey. 
I’ve sold it to you for a million dollars, and 
unless you spend one hundred dollars a 
year in assessment work, the title to this 
million-dollar property will lapse. I wish 
you luck with your bargain. I shall expect 
you to record this deed within three days, 
and that will block any come-back you may 
start figuring on. If you fail to record this 
deed I shall construe your act as a breach 
of faith, return to you all but the five 
hundred thousand dollars which belongs 
to my wife, and then proceed to make 
things disagreeable for you. Remember, 
Carey, I’m your attorney and you should 
be guided by my advice.” 
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Carey’s face was livid with rage and 
hatred. ‘And in addition, I suppose I’m 
to forget that you’re a stage robber, eh?” 
He reached for the telephone. “By the 
gods, McGraw, I'll take a chance with you 
after all. I’m going to fight you.” 

Bob McGraw drew a large envelope from 
his pocket. ‘You may read what this 
envelope contains while waiting for central 
to answer your call” he said gently. “I 
snipped the wires while you were hiding 
your face in your hands, wondering what 
you were going to do. These papers are 
merely a few affidavits, proving an absolute 
alibi in the matter of that Garlock robbery. 
I was eating frijoles and flapjacks with three 
prospectors about fifteen miles south of 
Olancho at the time this stage was held up, 
and I was in Keeler the following morning. 
This document contains a statement of the 
most amazing case of circumstantial evi- 
dence you ever heard of. Its author is the 
chief of Wells Fargo & Company’s detective 
force. He hasn’t been able to discover who 
did hold up that stage—and he doesn’t care 
particularly, but a perusal of his letter 
will convince you that he doesn’t think I 
did it.” 

“Go to the devil!” wailed Carey. 

Bob stood up. “I’m going now, Carey. 
Remember! You are to steer clear of my 
business with the state land office and pull 
out of Owens valley. If you break faith 
with me in word or act and I find it out, the 
fat will be in the fire. When I judge I’m 
safe I will fulfil my part of this contract.” 

“Don’t torture me, McGraw. I know 
when I’m whipped—and I’ve never been 
whipped before.” 

“T do not want to torture you, Carey. I 
came here for justice, not vengeance. Oliver 
Corblay didn’t ask for that, and besides, 
I have queer ideas on the subject of punish- 
ment for crime. Crime, Mr. Carey, is a 
great deal like our other human ailments, 
such as the chicken-pox and tonsilitis. We 
must bear with it and try to cure it by 
gentle care and scientific treatment. Prison 
cells have never cured a criminal, and it 
would only pain me to see you behind the 
bars in your old age. And I am certain 
that my wife would not rejoice at the news 
of your hanging.”’ 

“T suppose money has nothing to do 
with the celerity with which you hasten to 
compound a felony, eh?” sneered Carey. 

“You unfortunate man! Carey, my late 


friend, Mr. Hennage, used to say that it 
was good policy to overlook a losing bet 
once in a while, rather than copper every- 
thing in sight. Your crime was a terrible 
mistake, Carey. For twenty years you’ve 
realized that and you’ve suffered for it. 
I’m sorry for you—so sorry that I’m going 
to use your ill-gotten gains for a good pur- 
pose. Come up into Owens valley: three 
years from now and I'll prove it to you. 
Good-day.”’ 

“One moment, McGraw. Don’t go for a 
minute or two. I—TId like to believe that 
what you say is true, but the trouble is— 
you see, McGraw, I have never encountered 
your point of view heretofore. Tell me, 
McGraw—don’t lie to me—do you feel the 
slightest desire to see me suffer, or is this— 
er—brotherly-love talk of yours plain 
buncombe?”’ 

Bob McGraw advanced toward the man 
he had beaten. He held out his hand. “I 
try to be a man”’ he said—“‘to be too big to 
hate and put myself on a level with a brute. 
Won’t you shake hands with me?” 

Carey regarded him with frank curiosity. 

“Say” he said, “are you religious?” 

“No. Only human.” 

“Perhaps” said Carey dubiously, “but 
it doesn’t seem possible that I should meet 
two white men in this nigger world. I 
think the species became extinct with the 
death of my friend Hennage.” 

“Your friend—” 

“Why not? He liked me—I know he did. 
And I liked him. I’m glad he’s dead—no, 
I’m not—I was glad an hour ago, but I’m 
sorry now. Had he lived I would have made 
of him my friend, for he was the only human 
being I havé ever met that I could trust 
implicitly. He was your partner and he 
warned me to keep off. He meant it, and 
I knew he meant it—so I stayed off. Do 
you think, McGraw, that I would have let 
you beat me out of that land if it hadn’t 
been for Hennage? I didn’t dare rush those 
selections through for patent until he was 
dead—and then it was too late. Had you 
left your affairs in any other hands I would 
have crushed you, but Hennage could not 
be bought. I didn’t éven try. He was above 
a price.” 

“Ts that why you failed to act imme- 
diately after you became convinced that I 
was an outlaw and would not dare claim 
the land when it should be granted to my 
clients?’’ demanded Bob. 
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Carey nodded. “I met Hennage in 
Bakersfield, and he told me to keep my 
hands off those applications.” 

“Then he bluffed you, Mr. Carey. Har- 
ley P. Hennage was my friend, but not my 
partner. He did not have five cents in- 
vested in my scheme. I never mentioned 
it to him, and neither did my wife. His 
threat was a bluff, and where he got his 
information of my land deal is a mystery, 
the solution of which perished with Harley 
| nad 

Carey sat in his chair, with his head 
bowed. He was clasping and unclasping 
his fingers in a manner pathetically sug- 
gestive of helplessness. 

“T don’t understand” he mumbled. ‘He 
told me to keep off and I kept off.” He 
sighed. ‘‘I’d have given a million dollars 
for a friend like him. .I—I—never—had— 
one.” 

Bob McGraw drew T. Morgan Carey’s 
mortgage from his pocket, scratched a 
match on his trouser-leg and held it under 
the fluttering leaves. Slowly the little 
flame mounted, and when it threatened to 
scorch his fingers the promoter of. Donna- 
ville tossed the blazing fragments into a 
convenient cuspidor. He looked up and 
saw Carey regarding him curiously. 

“That was your mortgage” the land- 
grabber said wonderingly. ‘You have 
burned half a million dollars.” 

“T was selling you my friendship—at cut 
rates, Mr. Carey. I was worthy of Hen- 
nage’s trust and friendship until a few 
minutes ago. Harley P. Hennage never 
did a mean or a cowardly act, and today I 
used my power over you to extort half a 
million dollars from you to further a scheme 
of mine. I figured that the end justified 
the means. It did not, and I ask you to 
forgive me.” 

Carey smiled wanly. “It’s up-hill work, 
McGraw, but I’ll forgive you. What great 
scheme is this of yours that caused you to 
appear unworthy of the friend who was so 
worthy of you? I have a great curiosity 
to understand you. Who knows? Per- 
haps I may end up by liking you?” 

And then Bob McGraw sat down by his 
enemy and unfolded to him his dream of 
Donnaville. 

“Think of it, Mr. Carey” he pleaded. 
“Think what my scheme means to the poor 
devils who haven’t got our brains and 
power! Think of the women and little 
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children toiling in sweat-shops; of the 
families without money, without hope, 
without food and without coal, facing the 
winter in such cities as Chicago and New 
York, while a barren empire, which you 
and I can transform to an Eden, waits for 
them there in the north,” and he waved 
his arm toward Donnaville. 

“There’s glory enough for us all, Mr. 
Carey. Won’t you come in with me and 
play the big game? Be my backer in this 
enterprise and let the future wipe out the 
mistakes of the past. You’ve got a chance, 
Carey. What need have you for money? 
It’s only a game you're playing, man—a 
game that fascinates you. You’ve sold 
your manhood for money—and you have 
never had a friend! Good God, what a 
tragedy! Come with me, Carey, into Owens 
valley, and be a builder of empire. Let 
your dead past bury itself and start fresh 
again. You are not a young man any 
longer, and in all your busy life you have 
accomplished nothing of benefit to the 
world. You have subscribed to charities, 
and then robbed the objects of your charity 
of the land that would have made them 
independent of you. Think of the good 
you can do with the proceeds of the evil 
you have done! Ah, Carey, Carey! There’s 
so much fun in just living, and I’m afraid 
you’ve never been young. You’ve never 
dreamed! And you’ve never had a friend 
that loved you for what you were. Do 
you know why, Carey? Because you 
weren’t worth loving. You have received 
from the world to date just what you put 
into it—envy and greed and hate and malice 
and selfishness, and at your passing the 
curses of your people will be your portion. 
Come with me and be a Pagan, my friend, 
and when you have finished the job I’il 
guarantee to plant you up on the slope of 
Kearsarge, where your soul, as it mounts 
to the God of a Square Deal, can look down 
on the valley that you have prepared for a 
happy people, and say: ‘That is mine. 
I helped create it, and I did it for love. I 
finished what the Almighty commenced, 
and the job was worth while.’ Will you 
play the game with me, T. Morgan Carey, 
and get some joy out of life?” 

The land-grabber—the parasite who had 
lived only to destroy—looked up at Bob 
McGraw. 

“Would you trust me?” he queried 
huskily. 
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“T burned your mortgage” said Bob 
smiling. 

“Tl think it over—friend” Carey re- 
plied. “I never do things in a hurry. It’s 
a habit I have, and I don’t quite under- 
stand you. I must think it over.” 

“Do, Mr. Carey. And now I must 
toddle along. Adios.” 

Carey shook his hand, and they parted. 


Our story is told. 

San Pasqual is still a frontier town—a 
little drearier, a little shabbier and more 
down at the heel than when we saw it first. 
There have been few changes—the few that 
have occurred having arrived unheralded 
and hence have remained undiscovered. 
For instance, it is not generally known that 
Mrs. Pennycook has lost control of her 
husband. Yet, such is the fact. She is 
still a great stickler for principle, but she 
trembles if her husband looks at her. It 
appears that Dan Pennycook’s half-hearted 
accusation of Miss Pickett as the author 
of the anonymous note found on the body 
of Borax O’ Rourke preyed on the spinster’s 
mind, and when Bob McGraw started an 
investigation she could stand the strain no 
longer. She fled in terror to the Pennycook 
home and made certain demands upon Mrs. 
Pennycook; who took refuge in her well- 
known reputation for probity and principle 
and informed Miss Pickett that she was 
“actin’ crazy like”; whereupon Miss Pickett 
sought Dan Pennycook and _ hysterically 
confessed to the authorship of that fatal 
anonymous note, alleging as extenuating 
circumstances that she had been aided and 
abetted therein by Mrs. Pennycook. To 
quote a commonplace saying, Mrs. Penny- 
cook had made the ball and Miss Pickett 
fired it. She begged Dan Pennycook to use 
his influence with Donna to have the in- 
vestigation quashed, else would Miss Pickett 
make a public confession and disgrace the 
name of Pennycook. 

Hence, when Mr. Pennycook appeared 
at the Hat Ranch and asked Donna to 
request her husband to forget about that 
anonymous letter, Donna guessed the 
honest fellow’s distress and accordingly the 
matter was forgotten by everybody—ex- 
cept Dan Pennycook. He has not for- 
gotten. He remembers every time he looks 
at Mr. Hennage’s watch. He has never 
said anything to Mrs. Pennycook—which 
makes it all the harder for her—but con- 








tents himself with a queer look at the lady 
when she becomes “obstreperous like’”— 
and that suffices. After all, she is the 
mother of his children, and God has blessed 
him with more heart than head. 

Miss Pickett is no longer the post- 
mistress; also she is no longer Miss Fickett, 
although in this respect she is not unlike a 
politician who has all the emoluments of 
office without the honors, or vice versa if 
you will. In her forty-third year she mar- 
ried the only man who ever asked her—and 
he was a youth of twenty-five who sus- 
pected Miss Pickgtt of a savings account. 
She resigned from the post-office to marry 
him, and San Pasqual took a night off to 
give her a charivari. Two weeks after the 
ceremony Miss Pickett’s husband, despair- 
ing of the savings, jumped a south-bound 
freight and was seen no more. Her triumph 
over the acquisition of the “Mrs.” was so 
shortlived, and the San Pasqualians found 
it so difficult to rid themselves of the habit 
of calling her Miss Pickett, that Miss 
Pickett she remains to this very day. 

The Hat Ranch still stands in the desert 
below San Pasqual. Bob McGraw has se- 
cured title to it, and safe within the old adobe 
walls Sam Singer and Soft Wind are round- 
ing out their placid lives. Sam Singer is 
now one of the solid citizens of San Pasqual. 
He has succeeded to the hat business, and 
moreover he has money on deposit with 
Bob McGraw. It appears that Sam Singer, 
in accordance with Mr. Hennage’s dying 
request, fell heir to the gambler’s new gaiters. 
The first time he tried them on Sam de- 
tected a slight obstruction in the toe of the 
right gaiter. He removed this obstruction 
and discovered that it was a piece of paper 
money. Like all Indians, Sam was sus- 
picious of paper money, so he took it to Bob 
McGraw, who gave him a thousand dollars 
for it. Sam Singer was well pleased thereat. 
He considered he had driven an excellent 
bargain. 

In the lonely sage-covered wind-swept 
cemetery at San Pasqual there rises a black 
granite monument, severely plain, emi- 
nently befitting one who was not of the 
presuming kind. There is an epitaph on that 
monument which is worth recording here: 


WHO SEEKS FOR HEAVEN ALONE TO SAVE 
HIS SOUL, 

MAY KEEP THE PATH BUT WILL NOT 
REACH THE GOAL; 
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WHILE HE WHO WALKS IN LOVE MAY 
WANDER FAR 

YET GOD WILL BRING HIM WHERE THE 
BLESSED ARE. 


BENEATH THIS STONE 
HARLEY P. HENNAGE 
RESTS FROM HIS WANDERINGS. 


One day T. Morgan Carey dropped off 
the’ north-bound train at San Pasqual, and 
learning that he had two hours to waste 
while waiting for the stage to start up 
country, he was seized with a morbid desire 
to wander through San Pasqual’s queer 
cemetery. The only monument in the 
cemetery attracted his attention, and pres- 
ently he found himself standing at the 
foot of Mr. Hennage’s grave, reading the 
epitaph. It impressed him so greatly that 
he copied the verse in a little morocco- 
covered memorandum book. 

“T wonder who was the genius that 
evolved that verse?” he muttered aloud, 
and to his great surprise a voice at his side 
answered him. It was a woman’s voice. 

“T do not know the author” she said, 
“but if you will read Henry Van Dyke’s 
book ‘The Other Wise Man’, you will find 
that little verse on the fly-leaf. Perhaps 
Van Dyke wrote it. Ido not know.” 

T. Morgan Carey turned and lifted his 
hat. ‘Thank you, madam” he said. “I 
was particularly interested. I had a slight 
acquaintance with Mr. Hennage, and it 
seemed to me that the lines were peculiarly 
appropriate.” 

“My husband and I thought so. And if 
you will pardon me for suggesting it, Mr. 
Carey, it would be—better if you would 
please leave the cemetery. An old enemy 
of yours, a Cahuilla Indian, comes here 
three times a week, by my orders, to bring 
water for the blue grass on this grave. He 
is coming now.” 

“Thank you. And you are—” 

“T am Donna Corblay.”’ 

Carey bowed and continued. 

“Your husband told me once that he 
had some great plans afoot, and did me the 
honor to ask me to help him—”’ he paused, 
watching her wistfully— ‘‘and I want to 
know if you object to me as an associate of 
your husband in his work.” 

Donna looked at him gravely. “I have 
neither bitterness nor revengeful feeling 
against you, Mr. Carey” she replied. 
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“‘T have suffered” he said, “‘ but I haven’t 
paid all of the price. Tell your husband that 
I want to help him. I have thought it 
over and I was coming to tell him myself. 
Tell him, please, that I would appreciate 
the privilege of being a minority stock- 
holder in his enterprise and I will honor his 
sight drafts while I have a dollar left.” 

He lifted his hat and walked away, and 
Donna, gazing after him, realized that the 
past was dead and only the future remained. 
Carey’s crime had been a sordid one, but 
with her broader vision Donna saw that the 
lives of the few must ever be counted as 
paltry sacrifices in the advancement of the 
race. Her father, her mother, Harley P. 
Hennage, Borax O’Rourke and the long, 
sad, barren years of her own girlhood had 
all been sacrifices to this man’s insatiable 
greed and lust for power, and now that the 
finish was reached she realized the truth of 
Bob McGraw’s philosophy—that out of all 
great evils great good must come. 

Truly selfishness, greed, revenge and in- 
humanity are but the burdens of a day; all 
that is small and weak and unworthy may 
not survive, while that which is great and 
good in a man must some day break its 
hobbles and sweep him on to the fulfilment 
of his destiny. She saw her husband and 
his one-time enemy toiling side by side in 
the great, hot, hungry heart of Inyo, pre- 
paring homes for the helpless and the op- 
pressed—working out the destinies of their 
people; and she cried out with the happiness 
that was hers. 

Ah, yes, they had all suffered, but now 
out of the dregs of their suffering the glad 
years would come bearing their precious 
burden of love and service. How puerile 
did the sacrifices of the past seem now— 
how terribly out of proportion to the great 
task that lay before them, with the sub- 
lime result already in sight! Surely there 
was only one quality in humankind that 
really mattered, softening suffering and 
despair and turning away wrath, and as 
Donna knelt by the grave of the man who 
had possessed that quality to such an 
extent that he had considered his life cheap 
as a means of expressing it, she prayed that 
her infant son might be endowed with the 
virtues and brains of his father and the 
wanderer who slept beneath the stone: 

“Dear God, help me to raise a Man and 
teach him to be kind.” 

END. 
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A National Road-Builder 


There was a moment’s confusion 
as a hundred representative citizens 
of the state of Oregon arose to their feet to 
respond. Then some one with a gift of song 
started “For He’s A Jolly Good Fellow,” 
and Sam Hiill’s eyes twinkled and his jolly 
face lit up with genuine happiness. The 
“Testimonial Dinner” was a “Sam Hill” 
banquet arranged by business men who 
wished to present the “‘Father of good roads 
in America” with a loving-cup as an earnest 
that his labor to create a definite and pro- 
ductive sentiment favorable to better built 
highways had not been unnoticed and un- 
appreciated. 

Tucked away somewhere in Mr. Hill’s 
belongings, the ink still wet upon the paper, 
was a copy of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
No. 13, of the Twenty-Seventh Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, which 
tenders a vote of thanks to a private citizen 
of Oregon, namely Samuel Hill, “For a 
pleasant and profitable time . . . as 
his guests and for the royal man- 
ner in which they had been entertained” et 
cetera, and which winds up with “a testi- 
monial of the appreciation of this Legisla- 
tive Assembly . ... of the unselfish 
work that is being done by Mr. Hill in 
the cause of good roads.” 

Sam Hill had a right to smile indulgently 
and to feel a bit gratified, for seldom does a 
man in the public eye receive a unanimous 
vote of approval for his good works. The 
banqueters bestowed upon him the title 
“Oregon’s Friend.” It might well have 
been broadened to “The Nation’s Friend.” 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 13 is 
a reminder of the unique entertainment of a 
state’s assembly by a man with an unselfish 
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interest to exploit. It perpetuates a lesson 
to lawmakers in road-building. The Oregon 
legislature was in session in February last. 
At the fall election the people, confused by a 
multiplicity of good-roads measures, de- 
feated all of them. The state was sadly in 
need of legislation that would permit the 
levying of necessary taxes for highway im- 
provement. The people, after the election, 
realized their mistake and hoped for favor- 
able legislative action. The good-roads en- 
thusiasts were downcast. But not so Sam- 
uel Hill, chief exponent of good roads. 
Never for one moment after the decisive 
defeat of the good-roads measures at the 
fall election did he lay down. He merely 
shrugged his shoulders and remarked “‘that 
they were confused.” There was much 
wrangling over proposed measures in the 
legislative body. Mr. Hill feared that the 
outcome would be but another set-back to 
the cause. He determined to impress every 
lawmaker with the advantages of honestly 
built highways. He invited the entire as- 
sembly to be his guests for one day. 
Eighty-eight gathered at the office of the 
Home Telephone Company in Portland, 
and from there took train for Maryhill, 
across the Columbia and up state in Wash- 
ington to Klickitat county. The train was 
chartered by Mr. Hill. His favorite chef 
was given carte blanche to fill the buffet car, 
and the chef asked for no further orders. 
He took the instructions literally. The 
guests included state senators, representa- 
tives, prominent citizens of Oregon and 
Washington, and newspaper men. Govern- 
or Ernest Lister of Washington was present 
in person and Governor West of Oregon was 
represented by George F. Rodgers of Salem. 
Along the route Mr. Hill pointed out what 
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Samuel Hill, of Oregon, a national figure in the development of public highways. Mr. 
Hill is one of the ablest authorities in the United States upon permanent road 
construction. It has been more than a hobby with him. It is an obsession 


he considers the world’s blue-ribbon scen- 
ery, and here and there the work of road 
gangs on stretches of the Columbia river 
highway. At Maryhill Mr. Hill talked and 
talked and proudly displayed his seven 
varieties of highways, constructed at a per- 
sonal expenditure of over $100,000, from 
Maryhill to the Columbia river, demon- 
stration highways built to satisfy a whim and 
to prove the value of an enthusiast’s deduc- 


tions. Oregon’s lawmakers were convinced. 
The state now has one of the most effective 
good-roads acts of any state in the Union. 
Mr. Hill is one of the highest authorities 
in the United States on the subject of per- 
manent road construction. It has been 
more than a hobby with him. It is an ob- 
session. For years he has been traveling 
here, there and everywhere, studying 
highway construction, figuring out high 
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transportation taxes voluntarily assumed 
by farmers. He has crossed the seas several 
times to continue his studies in England 
and Germany and France. He goes about 
over the states of Oregon and Washington 
lecturing on his favorite study. He drops 
into a city or hamlet, engages a hall, makes 
no admission charge and talks for an hour 
and a half, illustrating his lecture with 
splendid stereopticon views of good and bad 
roads from Illwahee to Timbuctoo, from 
Maryhill to London and Berlin, and inci- 
dentally, quite incidentally, brings in a 
series of beautiful slides showing the gran- 
deur of scenery in the Oregon Cascades. It 
is a lecture that is not only inspirational but 
effective. He seldom leaves an audience un- 
convinced of the value of well-built highways. 

Who is Sam Hill? Even though the facts 
were abbreviated to intensive terseness, it 
required a whole page of the menu prepared 
for the testimonial dinner, first referred to, 
to tell about Sam Hill. He was born in 
North Carolina, in 1857, and he has been so 
busy since that he has never had time. to 
rest. He is a graduate of Haverford and 
Harvard. He has been president, associate 
counsel, general manager or director of a 
half-dozen railroads. He is president of 
the Home Telephone Company in Port- 
side issue 


land, and just now as a 
is amalgamating the independent. tele- 


phone companies throughout the United 
States. He is president’ of the- Maryhill 
Land Company, Maryhill, Washington; 
President of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of Seattle, Washington; President of 
the American Road Builders’ Association; 
Honorary Life President of the Washington 
Good Roads Association; Vice-president of 
the Pacific Highway Association; Vice- 


President of the Columbia River Highway” 


Association; Vice-president of the Inter- 
national Road Congress; Member of the 
Canadian Highway Association and an ac- 
tive member of over a dozen social clubs 
from New York city to Portland. 

Sam Hill is a busy man. 

He has another hobby aside from good 
roads, although related to that very laudable 
subject. For some years he has had made 
in Berlin, each year, a globe, similar to 
those found in all well regulated libraries, 
but embodying some special line of study. 
One is devoted to earthquakes; another to 
tidal waves; another to roads, good and 
bad; another to railroads. These globes he 
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has had prepared by experts and then, not 
wishing to hide them under a bushel, has 
presented them to friends or institutions 
where they will serve as valuable reference 
works. One such may be found in the Con- 
gressional Library. Others have been pre- 
sented to railroad presidents; still others to 
social clubs. Among the fortunate possess- 
ors of these globes are George Baker, Henry 
Cannon and the estate of the late J. P. 
Morgan, New York. 

The latest effective gift was that to the 
state of Oregon of a comprehensive outline 
for a series of highways for the state. This 
plan, based upon information secured at a 
personal expenditure of $10,000 and a 
thorough canvass of the state, is given to the 
people as a suggested means of develop- 
ment and a donation to the cause of good 
roads. Mr. Hill worked quietly for months, 
traveling over the proposed routes, study- 
ing their feasibility from standpoints of 
topography, pcople to be served and traffic 
to be encouraged. He had in mind the de- 
sirability of the most direct connection be- 
tween rural regions and markets and be- 
tween centers of population, and was in- 
fluenced by the experience of the districts 
where good roads had already been built. 
He reaches this succinct conclusion—that 
the directest road which serves the most in- 
terests the longest distance is the best. 

One of the happily chosen tributes to 
Samuel Hill’s work is that by ex-United 
States Senator Charles W. Fulton: ‘Sam- 
uel Hill is doing more than any other one 
man for the good of Oregon. He is making 
it possible for people to get acquainted with 
each other. He is making it possible for 
tourists to see our scenic attractions.”’ 

What a lot of good could be accomplished 
if more men of aggressiveness and wealth 
and great constructive ability should give 
as unstintingly and as generously of their 
time to some especial phase of national 
growth as has Samuel Hill, of Portland, 
Oregon, to the cause of good roads! 

C. E. FIsHer. 
% 
The Only Woman Railroad-President 


os CHARMING gown, my dear. Those 
Bulgarian color combinations are fetch- 

ing, aren’t they? ..... Yes, as I was say- 
ing, my contention is that Nietzsche never 
would have—the telephone? How annoy- 
ing!—Hello! Yes. I said seventy-pound 














Interesting Westerners 


rails, and I want them. Not at all: seventy 
I said, and seventy goes. Tell the superin- 
tendent of construction to see me at eight- 
thirty o’clock tomorrow. Good-by— Nie- 
tzsche fully demonstrated” and so forth. 

It sounds like the ravings of a rarebit 
fiend, doesn’t it? But it’s only the frag- 
ment of an afternoon tea conversation 
with Mrs. Meta J. Erickson. For 
Mrs. Erickson is the only 
woman railroad president 
in the world—and, 
though a student of 
philosophy as well, 
she is all woman, 
even if a railroad 
man at the same 
time. Withal, 
she doesn’t al- 
low business to 
interfere with 
her pleasure. 

Upon the 
day that the 
directors of 
the Amador 
Central rail- 
road were to 
meet in San 
Francisco it 
happened 
that Mrs. 
Erickson ‘had 
a party en- 
gagement for 
the afternoon. 
She attended 
the business ses- 
sion in the morn- 
ing, became the 
highest woman rail- 
road official in this or 
any other country, hus- 
tled out of the office 
shortly after noon and 
two hours later was 
beautifully gowned and 
participating in a card 
game as calmly as any of 
the other club members. 

This is merely an illustration of the energy, 
of the versatility, of the women of the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Amador Central Railroad is in Ama- 
dor county, California. It runs from Ione, 
where it connects with the Southern Pacific, 
to Martell, a distance of twelve miles. Mrs. 






























Mrs. Meta J. Erickson, president of the Amador 
Central Railroad in California. 
locomotive and run it well. Mrs. Erickson learned 
the railroad business while livingin construction 
camps with her husband, who was a contractor 
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Erickson’s home is in Oakland. Her office, 
now that she takes up the presidency of the 
road in which she is the principal stock- 
holder, is in San Francisco, in the Balboa 
building, right next door to her attorney. 
Her residence is at Bay Place and Monte- 
cito avenue, overlooking one of Oakland’s 
beauty spots—Lake Merritt. When 
this railroad president is at 
home she is not planning 
some coup in the world of 
finance, but instead she 
is looking into the 
future, anticipating, 
and attending to 
her household 
duties and doing 
little things in 
behalf of her 
family— three 
boys and a 
daughter. 
Mrs. Erick- 
son is not a 
railroad pres- 
ident inname 
only. She is 
most practi- 
cal in every 
particular, 
being familiar 
with the con 
struction work 
as well as the 
details of opera- 
tion. Why, she 
can run a locomo- 
tive and run it 
well! She inherited 
her interest in the 
railroad from her hus- 
band, Charles Erickson, 
a contractor, who died 
two years ago. During 
the time the road was in 
the course of construc- 
tion, Mrs. Erickson spent 
months at a time with 
her husband, living in 
the construction camps 
and taking an active interest in the work. 
In addition to the freight business, Mar- 
tell being a mining town and an important 
shipping point, the Amador Central does a 
profitable passenger business. By agree- 
ment with the Southern Pacific, passenger 
coaches are run from Galt over the Southern 
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She can run a 
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Pacific to Ione and then switched to the 
tracks of the Amador Central, thus saving 
travelers for Martell the inconvenience of 
transferring. This is one of Mrs. Erickson’s 
ideas. The Amador Central also operates 
two automobile stage lines out of Martell. 

Mrs. Erickson loves the hills and the 
outdoor life of California. ‘When I went 
up into that country with Mr. Erickson it 
was practically inaccessible” she says, “but 
I became interested in the work and enjoyed 
every minute that I spent among the hills 
where the steel horse was to come.” 

Just at present the Amador Central 
president has under consideration the pur- 
chase of several additional locomotives, 
freight-cars and other equipment made 
necessary by increased business. 

“T shall be at my office nearly every day” 
says she, “‘but I have no idea of neglecting 
my home life. Nor my clubs.” 

Mrs. Erickson is well known as a club 
woman, being active as a member of the 
Orpheus, the Ebell and the Eurydice clubs, 
the Associated Charities, and the Tax Asso- 
ciation of Alameda county. She is a director 
of the West Oakland Home and attends St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church. 

The honor of being the only woman rail- 
road president in the world was formerly 
held by Mrs. S. A. Kidder, of Grass Valley, 
California. She resigned the presidency of 
the Nevada County Narrow Gauge Rail- 
road some time ago. 

Mrs. Erickson’s favorite recreation is 
reading, especially books on new thought 
and philosophy, and the works of some of 
the old masters. She believes in suffrage, 
but asserts most emphatically that she 
is not a suffragette. Despite her activities 
in the business world and as a club woman, 
she is also a “home-body.” Her eldest 
son, who is seventeen, is taking a special 
course in engineering, being educated to 
take charge eventually: of the actual 
operations of the Amador Central, thus 
relieving his mother of these duties. 

Although Mrs. Erickson is a_ talented 
pianist and singer, she is no stranger in the 
kitchen. When the only woman railroad 
chief executive feels like meddling in that 
stronghold—where a Chinese cook holds 
forth—guess what she does: dons an apron 
and in less time than it takes to get up 
steam in a locomotive the table is covered 
with dainty tempting deliciously browned 
cookies. 


“I am very fond of cookies” she says, 
“but it is for the children that I bake them.” 

Mrs. Erickson might talk railroad busi- 
ness all day, or for weeks, and would appear 
as an ordinary business woman—a shrewd, 
well educated, energetic business woman 
familiar with all the details of the business 
of which she is the head. But when she 
speaks of her family—the boys and the 
little girl, the baby—it is then that her face 
lights up and her eyes glisten, and she for- 
gets for the time that she is the world’s 
only woman railroad president—forgets 
everything but that she is a mother. 

JAmEs P. Howe. 
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Chief of Police of “Spotless Town” 


CCORDING to the Board of Geo- 

graphic Names, ‘Spotless Town’’ is 
not on the map. And yet the entire Pa- 
cific Coast is applying this pleasing nick- 
name to the University city of California 
which preserves the memory of Bishop 
Berkeley and his prophetic line, ‘West- 
ward the Star of Empire takes its way.” 
Reference to the Berkeley census of 1910 
will show that there were within its gates 
40,434 rich men, some poor men, but seldom 
a beggar man or thief. And the reason 
why the latter undesirables have given 
Berkeley a wide berth is not due to its 
estimable doctors, lawyers or merchants, 
but to its Chief, Gus Vollmer. Through 
his efforts the municipality has been 
cleaned up until evil weeds, vegetable 
and human, have no place in its precincts. 
In 1905, when the population was 25,000, 
property to'the value of $21,780 was stolen 
from the good citizens of Berkeley. Now 
that the population in 1912 has doubled, 
the average loss through theft is only about 
$12,000 a year, a proportion of about one- 
fourth per capita of the former amount. 

Gus Vollmer grew up with the college 
town. Although six feet, plus, with dig- 
nity to match his commanding stature, he 
still answers to his boyhood name. He is 
an intuitive reader of character. 

Vollmer won his spurs in the. quelling 
of the Philippine Insurrection. Early in 
the outbreak, the Gugu guerrillas had’ been 
having a gay bit of glory in sniping the 
Americanos along the Pasig river. Vollmer 
was detailed with a platoon of artillerymen 
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Gus Vollmer, Chief of Police of Berkeley. California. He grew up with the college town, and has 
made a record for vigorous methods in ridding it of all evil growth, vegetable and human 


to break up their game. Commandeer- 
ing a scow, he installed improvised ma- 
chinery upon it and sheathed its sides with 
iron. With a handful of dare-devils man- 
ning rapid-fire guns, he cruised up and 
down the river scaring and scattering the 
bushwhackers until he had completely 
pacified the pirates of the Pasig. 

Shortly after his return from the wars 
he was given charge of the police depart- 
ment of Berkeley. The city was growing 
rapidly, new tracts were spreading all over 
the map, and as a consequence the slender 
force of police was unable to patrol the en- 
tire territory. Vollmer mounted his men 
on bicycles, which enabled them to come 
swiftly and silently wherever they were 


needed. He next arranged .a system of 
signais whereby he could communicate 
with his patrolmen at a moment’s notice. 
By touching a switch, an electric current 
flowing through wires in various districts 
flashed red signals at the intersections of 
certain streets, and when they winked 
their warnings the officer on that par- 
ticular beat would catch this high sign and 
rush to the nearest police-telephone-box, 
where he would receive his instructions. 
This installation has proven to be such a 
signal success that many other municipali- 
ties have since adopted its features. 
Vollmer transformed his offices into a 
technical laboratory where he and _ his 
subordinates studied every phase of 
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criminology, specializing upon the evolution 
of systems of identification. 

All the data obtainable upon the means 
of identifying criminals he has cross-in- 
dexed in a system of filing-cabinets. In 
other indices are the records of all articles 
sold to pawnbrokers in the western cities, 
by which means he is enabled to trace 
stolen goods to their more or less innocent 
purchasers, and thereby he secures their 
return. Between one-third and one-half 
of the loot that is pilfered from Berkeley- 
ans is restored to its owners by this sys- 
tematic method of coaducting searches for 
its recovery. 

Vollmer’s most successful work has been 
in deterring crime by treating those who 
come under his custody as patients to be 
cured, not cursed with the stigma of stripes. 
Many a young man who is now leading a 
clean and honorable life blesses “Golden 
Rule Gus” for his practical help. 

Here is one illustration of the way the 
Chief of ‘Spotless Town” combines science, 
efficiency and humanity in the practice of 
his profession. An ex-convict who was 
released from San Quentin prison a few 
months ago came to Berkeley to begin a 
new life, and engaged in the occupation of 
a huckster. Wearied with the plodding of 
a long laborious day, he slept for seven 
hours in his lonely room, unmindful of the 
fact that a bandit had held up three trolley 
cars near his new home. Vollmer’s men 
joined in the hunt and when the carmen 
described the appearance of the desperado 
they turned to the almost infallible card- 
index and traced the scent to the unlucky 
ex-convict. They got their man and found 
he could not prove an alibi. The conduc- 
tors and motormen “positively identified” 
the huckster as the “hold-up man.” He 
was arraigned for the crime, and the pros- 
pect of prison walls for life seemed certain. 
But Vollmer felt intuitively that his de- 
partment had committed a cruel error. 
Although the direct evidence was deemed 
conclusive, he busied himself looking for 
other clews. On the night of the robbery 
a boat disappeared from its moorings on 
the Berkeley waterfront. Later it was 
found on the San Francisco shore and in it 
lay a razor on which were blonde hairs. 
These faint traces convinced Vollmer that 
the person who stole the boat with which 
to cross the bay had a good reason for 
getting out of Berkeley’s back door in- 


stead of leaving it on the brilliantly-lighted 
electric trains. He followed up this clew 
until a few weeks later a midnight thug 
who held up a San Francisco car was shot 
and killed by the metropolitan police. His 
hair matched the wisps on the razor as 
exactly as other evidence proved him to be 
the real criminal. Finally, the Berkeley 
carmen identified the dead bandit as the 
man who had robbed them, and the inno- 
cent man was freed. Vollmer had on his 
own account engaged a lawyer to defend 
the man who had been unjustly accused of 
crime, so confident was he in his innocence. 

“Big Brother’ Gus is the term of endear- 
ment applied to this charitable Chief by 
the boys of Berkeley because of his success- 
ful policy of dealing with juvenile offenders. 
When they fall into his hands, after com- 
mitting some such offenses against the 
propertied classes as “swiping fruit” and 
other mischievous misdemeanors, he first 
communicates with their folks, and then, 
instead of putting them in jail where they 
would be exposed to contaminating in- 
fluences, he puts them on their honor to 
amply atone for their wrong-doing, or in 
extreme cases he exercises the right of 
eminent domain, in loco parentis, and ap- 
plies salutary spankings. Asa result, these 
minor offenses have become so infrequent 
that now it’s a long time between spankings. 

“Spotless Town” was appropriately ap- 
plied to Berkeley about a year ago, when 
the Chief and his men carried on a crusade 
against weeds and unsightly litter, requiring 
property owners to clean up their premises, 
and giving the city the appearance of neat- 
ness that has not since worn off. 

“Golden Rule Gus” bears an enviable 
record for nerve. On numerous occasions 
he has appeared as though led by intuition 
upon the scene of some near-tragedy, and 
has captured desperate criminals just in 
time to prevent their committing murder 
or great bodily violence. If any one is 
injured, it is almost always the Chief that 
rushes first to the aid of the stricken one. 
Even on his vacation trips Vollmer is a 
champion life-saver. Having saved two 
girls from drowning in the Russian river 
during the summer of 1907, he was impelled 
by fate to repeat history for a third time in 
the same place, three years later. The third 
girl, Miss Lydia Sturtevant, whom he saved 
from drowning proved the charm, for she 
became his bride. HAROLD FRENCH. 
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The Tariff and the West’s Wooden Leg 


OR nearly six months the doctors at 

Washington have been debating the 

momentous question whether the leg 
should be amputated just above or just be- 
low the knee. In the meantime the patient, 
kept on a stretcher in the ante-room, nearly 
died. Except for the abundant nourishment 
provided by good crops he would by this 
time be in a state of coma. 

Whether the question concerns amputa- 
tion of a limb, proposal of matrimony, a 
divorce, a horse trade or tariff revision, un- 
certainty regarding the outcome is the 
killing factor. When the result is settled, 
all parties get back to work and adjust 
themselves to the new condition. / 

Now that the worst is over, the West is 
bravely facing the future, peering through 
the wide gaps in the tariff fence with de- 
termined eyes. As a sample of the West’s 
change in front since tariff revision became 
a dead certainty, it may be mentioned that 
the lemon acreage is increasing faster than 
ever. Last winter the lemon industry was 
visited by the worst frost in its history; this 
summer it suffered a cut of fifty per cent. in 
its protective duty, yet one concern in the 
Sacramento valley is setting out five thou- 
sand acres of young lemon orchards, and 
the price of nursery lemon trees has soared. 

The lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest at last reports had not yet 
crawled bodily across the border into Brit- 
ish Columbia; nor have the schools of sal- 
mon forsaken Puget Sound. The copper 
and alfalfa output of Arizona, Nevada, 
New Mexico and Utah is steadily increas- 
ing, California is building more good roads 
than ever, readjustment is proceeding 
bravely everywhere. Of its ultimate out- 
come the best indication is contained in the 
answers received by a Seattle bank which 
inquired among its country correspondents 


concerning the effect of tariff revision. A 
large percentage of the country bankers, 
even in the wool-growing districts, replied 
that any adverse effect was largely psycho- 
logical, was based on fear, on uncertainty 
regarding the final rates and would vanish 
as soon as the tariff bill had been signed by 
the president. 

Knowing exactly where the protective 
leg is to be cut, the West is cheerfully 
whittling the wooden limb upon which it 
proposes to maintain its commercial balance. 


“Compete, Durn Ye, Compete!” 


OME twenty years ago the orange grow- 

ers of California acted in a manner that 
would delight the heart of the Democratic 
administration: they competed furiously 
with one another in the sale of their prod- 
uct, competed so hard that all of them lost 
money. 

Isn’t this an ideal condition? To sell for 
less than the cost of production is the very 
pinnacle of competitive effort. Unfortu- 
nately the consumer received no_ benefit 
whatever from this less-than-cost price. 
The speculative middleman was the sole 
beneficiary, and he saw to it that the price 
of citrus fruits in the markets stayed high, 
so high that in 1893 four thousand carloads 
had trouble in finding buyers. 

In 1912 forty thousand carloads of citrus 
fruits were sold at a profit by the California 
growers. This quantity could not have 
been marketed unless the bulk of the fruit 
was sold at exceedingly low prices. Codép- 
eration of'the producers made possible this 
low price; both the consumer and the pro- 
ducer benefited by coéperation, yet the 
growers were insistently accused, at the 
recent tariff hearings, of being dangerous 
monopolists. 

“Compete, durn ye, compete!” is the 
order issued by the Bourbon statesmen. 
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Seven years ago the growers of lima beans 
were model citizens, poor but honest. They 
competed with each other in the sale of their 
crops, were satisfied with an average of 
three and a half cents per pound. The con- 
sumer on New York’s east side paid twelve 
and a half cents a pound, and the demand 
apparently: was so slack that a part of the 
crop remained unsold, was carried over 
every season. 

For five years some of the lima-bean 
growers have ceased competing with each 
other. They have broken the hold of the 
speculator on the lima-bean market. 
Though their association controls but 
twenty-five per cent. of the crop, they have 
raised the price to the producer from three 
and a half to five cents a pound, and they 
accomplished this result by reducing the 
price to the consumer from twelve and a 
half to ten cents a pound. In several in- 
stances the codperating growers’ propa- 
ganda has caused department stores to offer 
bargainsin lima beans at seven cents a pound. 

A few months ago it was reported that 
the federal authorities contemplated an in- 
vestigation of the lima-bean ‘‘trust,” of the 
growers’ organization that had reduced the 
cost of living to the poor. 

“Compete, durn ye, compete!” is the re- 
frain from Washington. 

Take the case of the carriers. Both the 
quality of the goods sold—to wit: trans- 
portation—and the selling price of the com- 
modity supplied by the carriers are under 
the control of innumerable state, federal 
and municipal authorities. Under the theory 
of public regulation, the carriers must treat 
all patrons alike, both as to service and 
rates. This theory assumes that between 
the same points rates must be alike on all 
roads, that commodities seeking a common 
market from different points must not be 
disturbed as to the relations thus created 
in this market except by consent of a public 
body. A number of public-utility com- 
missions have laid down the principle that 
they will not encourage, will even prohibit 
competition in territories satisfactorily 
served by a public-utility corporation. 
These commissions tacitly acknowledge 
that unregulated competition inevitably 
ends in disaster, deterioration of service by 
both competitors, in consolidation and over- 
capitalization. 

Among railroads competition must not 
result in discrimination, in favors shown 


particular points or classes of shippers; rate 
wars are frowned upon alike by commis- 
sions, shippers and investors, but 

“Compete, durn ye, compete!” is the or- 
der of the Democratic leaders. 

Does this command rise from the same 
motive that prompted the Puritan matron 
to shout “Go it, husband! Go it, bear!”’ 
Or, if the love of a lively scrap is not the un- 
derlying reason, exactly what benefit is ex- 
pected to accrue to the country by the para- 
dox of a forced revival of competition under 
regulative supervision, the very essence of 
which is antagonistic to competition? 

For the evil of overcapitalization, of reck- 
less financiering, the competitive pill is no 
cure; rather, duplication of plants and of 
service supply the very soil in which in- 
flation germinates. 

Associations of farmers and _ producers 
have been removed—by executive action— 
from the ban of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law; for many years this law has not been 
invoked against the traffic associations 
through which all the railroads in the coun- 
try, with the consent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, agree upon excursion 
rates and similar traffic matters. Instead 
of fighting windmills, instead of intoning 
monotonously the old magic formula, would 
it not be the better part of valor to face the 
issues openly, to acknowledge the existence 
of hard facts and determine whether en- 
forced competition will be of real benefit 
before urging the trust-buster’s steed into 
new jousts? 

Financing the Stump-Puller 
HAT shall we do with the European 
immigrants about to come through 

the PanamaCarial? During the past eighteen 
months this has been the favorite subject of 
discussion by a score of commissions, con- 
ferences, committees and boards along the 
-acific Coast. The question has been de- 
bated and considered from all angles, but 
the practical result of the discussion has 
been as clear-cut and distinct as the profile 
of an African on a moonless night. Per- 
formance everywhere has been farin the wake 
of talk—-except in the state of Washington. 

Washington, however, did not worry 
about problematic European immigration. 
Instead, the state set out to be of practical 
assistance to as many industrious, impe- 
cunious immigrants from the East and 
Middle West as it could induce to come. 
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A loganberry farm on cut-over timber land in Oregon. Several million acres of similar land are 
still unclaimed and unproductive . 


Under the terms of the Logged-off Land 
Act passed by the last legislature, Washing- 
ton proposes to extend definite tangible 
help to the settler who will aid in rendering 
productive the state’s vast area of cut-over 
land. Summarized, Washington proposes, 
through the medium of local agricultural 
development districts, to buy low-priced 
cut-over land for the settler, to employ him 
in clearing this land and to sell the cleared 
land to him at actual cost on payments ex- 
tending over twenty years. 

Free public land which the settler might 
enter in spring and which would produce 
a crop in fall, this class of land is gone. 
The homestead land left in the West needs 
either clearing, irrigation or calls for an ex- 
pensive dry-farming equipment to be made 
productive. So heavy is the initial expense 
of irrigation or clearing that thousands of 
industrious men, lacking the needed capital, 
are denied an opportunity to establish a 
home on soil of their own. To remedy this 
condition, this lack of capital, the new 
Washington law provides that agricultural 
development districts, organized at elec- 
tions called on petition of ten per cent. of the 
voters in the territory embraced, may issue 
bonds, the paper to be legal investment for 
school and other public funds. The money 
thus raised may be spent in the purchase of 
logged-off land suitable for agriculture at 
prices not exceeding twenty dollars an 
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acre, in clearing this land, in the construc- 
tion and repair of roads, in supplying ma- 
terials to settlers at cost and in helping the 
settler to market his products. 

The purchased land is to be cleared as 
needed, the maximum cost in no case to ex- 
ceed a hundred dollars an acre. Settlers 
having purchased land directly from the 
owners are given the right to turn twenty 
acres over to the district, with the prefer- 
ential right of repurchase after it is cleared. 
Thus the district undertakes not only to 
purchase and clear twenty acres for every 
desirable applicant, but it also gives the 
settler employment pulling stumps at living 
wages until the land is ready for farming. 

The law is‘ the outcome of a campaign 
carried on by the Southwest Washington 
Settlers’ Agency, a public body organized to 
attract settlers and to aid them to select, 
purchase, clear and farm the best tracts of 
cut-over land at the lowest possible cost. 

To those settlers who prefer to do their 
own Clearing without district aid Washing- 
ton likewise offers assistance. A new law 
now in force authorizes the state to go into 
the powder business and supply explosives 
to the settlers at cost. 

Detailed information concerning the new 
law, its operation and the districts now or- 
ganizing to put it into effect will be sup- 
plied by the secretary of the Settlers’ 
Agency in Chehalis, Washington. 
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If you believe in music 
you need a Victor-Victrola 


If you believe in the power of 
music to elevate your thoughts 
and broaden your intellect, to 
stir your imagination and quicken 
your emotions, to soothe your § 


mind and lighten your toil, you 

can appreciate what it would }f 
mean to have a Victrola in your f 
home. t 

Music is no longer a luxury to 
be understood and enjoyed by a 
select few. Music has come to 
be an actual necessity in every 
home, and its foremost exponent 
today is the Victrola. 

With this wonderful instru- 
ment, you bring some music into 
your life each day toadd to your 
happiness and make your home 
more complete. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in ¥¥ 
great variety of styles ‘ ‘ 
a BD Mahogany or 
from $10 to $500. XVI i” are 
{0% Any Victor dealer 
VA in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the 
Ea Victor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to 
hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The Tin Can’s Hideous Leer 


ILLED, the tin can is the gaudy emblem 

of modern mass civilization, an efficient 
labor-saving container of undifferentiated, 
standardized food. Empty, the tin can be- 
comes the modern curse, a weapon whose 
ragged edges cut man’s esthetic soul to the 
marrow, a ubiquitous nuisance killing ro- 
mance and poetry as effectively as the 
stockyards perfume murders the odor of 
the violet. 

The wilderness, the high places, the 
aisles of the forest, the mountain meadows 
and the banks of singing brooks are the 
front lawn of the West. Nature waters it, 
sweeps it, keeps it clean, but Nature can no 
longer cope with the growing piles of tin 
cans, leering hideously from the center of 
every inviting spot, with the swirling sheets 
of greasy paper and pasteboard plates shed 
in transit by motor campers. Even unto 
the snow line the curse of the tin can lies 
over the West. 

If those privileged to commune with Na- 
ture cannot enjoy her hospitality without 
defiling the face of the hostess, why not 
penalize thoughtlessly dirty campers in the 
National Forests? The man who will 
scatter tin cans and waste paper will like- 
wise forget to put out the fire before he 
leaves. 


Weapons That Cut Both Ways 
NM “investment” company selling stock 


in an orchard-planting — enterprise 
advertised that one of its nurseries had 
an appraised value of more than three- 
quarters of a million. The county asses- 
sor considered $40,000 a fair price. To the 
board of equalization came the treasurer 
of the “investment” company, demanding 
that the assessable valuation of the nursery 
be reduced to $6000, and he substantiated 
his argument with facts and figures. Con- 
fronted with the advertisement, he admitted 
that three-quarters of a million had been 
added to the actual value solely for stock- 
selling purposes. 

Despite numerous similar instances a 
referendum petition has rendered incpera- 
tive California’s blue-sky act until the voters 
shall have affirmed or rejected the measure 
at the next general election. Oregon and 
Washington, meanwhile, ar2 enforcing simi- 
lar enactments, and their experience should 
prove of benefit in shaping the verdict of 
California. 


The Pulse of the West 





A workmen’s compensation act, a meas- 
ure against the owners of property rented 
for the purpose of prostitution, a law de- 
signed to bring order into California’s 
chaos of water-right litigation have like- 
wise been sidetracked by the pliant refer- 
endum. Verily, the strongest weapon of 
the reformers has turned out to be a double- 
edged blade! 

The recall, the referendum and the initi- 
ative were designed as emergency brakes, 
to be used only in exigencies calling for 
heroic treatment. Their indiscriminate use 
impedes the smooth movement of the com- 
monwealth business, creates unnecessary 
heat and friction, causes the economic train 
to progress in a series of sudden jolts. A 
radical increase in the number of signatures 
to petitions necessary to bring these emer- 
gency brakes into play is sorely needed. 


Taking The Measure of Happiness 


HE Atlantic Coast, low, flat, deeply 

indented, with smooth inland water- 
ways extending from New York to Florida, 
was made especially for the motor-boat. 
When the specifications for the Pacific Coast 
were drawn, the Builder gave no thought to 
the needs of the gasoline vessel. He 
brought the mountains clear to the sea, 
caused white-crested surf to pound against 
the base of great cliffs for a thousand miles 
between rare sheets of still water. Judging 
from natural advantages, from the massing 
of population in the East, from the lack of 
it in the West, the Atlantic Coast ought to 
be as far ahead of the Pacific littoral in the 
number of motor-boats as it is in the size 
of its rivers-and-harbors appropriations. 
But it isn’t. 

The New York customs district, so the 
Commissioner of Navigation reports, con- 
tains a total of 7500 motor-boats, the 
largest number of any district on the 
Atlantic. On the Pacific, both San Fran- 
cisco and Puget Sound exceed New York’s 
record. Though they have less than one- 
third of the New York district’s popula- 
tion, these Western waters are traversed 
hy 31c,ooc motor vessels. Baltimore and 
Chesapeake Bay, ranking second in the 
East, boasted of 4000 motor-boats; on the 
lower Columbia, in Portland and Astoria, 
4300 of the internal-combustion boats are 
at home, and British Columbia, having 
only a quarter of Maryland’s population, 
exceeds the Eastern commonwealth in the 
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556 The Pulse of the West 


number of cruisers and work-boats pro- 
pelled by gasoline engines. On the Atlantic 
Coast four persons per thousand popula- 
tion own motor vessels; in the Middle West 
the proportion drops to one in a thousand; 
on the Pacific it is three times the Atlantic 
ratio, rising to twelve motor-boat owners 
per thousand population. 

Why do so many more people, both 
relatively and absolutely, tinker with car- 
buretor and flywheel on the Pacific than on 
the Atlantic? 

The main reason lies in the fact that 
motor-boats cost real money. The Pacific 
Coast has the genuine article. So far as the 
permanent title to a portion of the coun- 
try’s inflexible currency is concerned, all 
that part of New York’s teeming popula- 
tion which is crowded sardine-like into 
tenements at the rate of 300,000 per square 
mile may be safely eliminated. Sweatshop 
hands and factory operatives, up to the 
neck in the bitter waters of perpetual want, 
cannot buy gasoline for joy rides, cither on 
land or water. 

Perhaps the large number of motor-boats 
in the Far West denotes Lucullian tend- 
encies, careless squandering, lack of healthy 
thrift. Perhaps it does. But—before the 
Westerners can spend, they must accumu- 
late the wherewithal. Ninety per cent. of 
the population in the crowded centers of the 
East never can accumulate enough to buy 
a red lamp or a horn. With them thrift is 
a grinding necessity, not a virtue. 

If freedom from immediate want, finan- 
cial steerage-way, material possessions con- 
stitute a yardstick with which to measure 
happiness, the life of the masses in the West 
is about three times brighter than the 
existence of the population’s bulk on the 
Atlantic. 


Prophets and Potatoes 


N 1910 the country’s potato crop was 

poor. The market opened strong. In 
California most of the growers sold their 
potatoes immediately after the harvest, at 
prices varying between a dollar and a dollar 
thirty cents per sack. Only the Japanese 
growers held on. Late in the season they 
let gog—at two dollars, pocketing a nifty 
little extra profit on a million sacks. 

In ro11 drouth diminished the American 


potato crop to such an extent that spuds 
had to be imported from Europe. Again 
the California growers, having harvested a 
normal yield as usual, parted with their 
tubers immediately after the harvest. 
They took no chances. Prices were good. 
They might drop at any moment. But 
they didn’t. They rose. When they 
reached the top the Japanese, having held 
on, let go. Once more they cleaned up a 
sizable little extra profit of a million dollars. 

In 1912 every farmer in the United States 
planted potatoes, every farmer had a big 
crop. The California market opened weak, 
at seventy to eighty cents. Everybody 
held on, hoping for higher prices, except 
the Japanese. They crowded their pota- 
toes onto the falling market as fast as the 
buyers could absorb them. When the 
white farmers woke up, the Japanese had 
disposed of practically their entire holdings 
at an average of sixty-five cents a hundred 
pounds. The Japanese broke even—and 
for the rest of the season potatoes did not 
bring the cost of picking, sacking and haul- 
ing. 

No occult gift of prophecy enabled the 
Japanese to hold on, to let go at the right 
moment. Their leaders had no mysterious 
power over the course of the potato market. 
They used plain horse sense. They sent 
scouts into the potato territories competing 
with California in the Southwestern market. 
These scouts brought home accurate infor- 
mation concerning the probable yield. 
Knowing the demand of the market, know- 
ing the quantities that would be thrown 
into this market, the Japanese could and 
did foretell the course of potato prices al- 
most to a penny. The yellow men, acting 
on definite, exact knowledge, won; the 
white men, relying upon vague guesswork, 
lost. 

If the new Bureau of Markets established 
by the Department of Agriculture can find 
a way of placing reliable, definite, detailed 
crop and price news speedily into the hands 
of every farmer, its service will be of greater 
benefit than the printing of a thousand 
technical bulletins. The Western farmer 
has demonstrated that he can produce stuff 
in abundance, but he is still wrestling with 
the problem of how to extract a fair profit 
from the sale of his products. 
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Gltham Watches 


= The word “Riverside” means | beautiful in appearance, and nct 
= to the watch-wise all that is | expensive, yet they fully measure 
= desirable in strength, precision and | up to the standard of instrumental 
= everlastingness. The JewelSeries | excellence which is required of all 
= of these Riverside Watches are for Waltham Watches. 

= women and render to them that | This watch will make a perfect 
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to men’s watches. | Our Riverside booklet will be 
These Jewel watches are small, | sent to you free—and gladly. 
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A ROUND-UP OF STRAYS 
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Do you want to make a vaca- 
tion trip that shall be a dream 
California of delight, free from all hurry 
or worry, and costing you less 
than the same length of time 
at home? Have you tried for 
freedom, lo! these many years and failed so in- 
variably to achieve it that the very word “holiday” 
sets stalking through your mind a horrible proces- 
sion of hotel pirates, who “board” you, fashionable 
folk who weary you, flunkies of one sort or another 
who see to the robbing of you, to be differentiated 
only by the price tag each wears, and all regarding 
you as just one straw in their summer harvest? 
Still, you want to get away from the grind; and in 
spite of failures you somehow still believe in free- 
dom. Well, here’s a way. I'll tell you how to live 
like a king for comfort, in chosen company and 
amid whatever surroundings your heart desires. 
That is, if you love the out-of-doors. If you are 
not subject to the vearly yearning to go a-fishing 
that attacks many of us as certainly as spring-clean- 


Tramping in 


By 
Jessie BURNESS 


ing-fever seizes a housewife, then this is the place 
for you to stop reading. 

We simply turn hobo. When an attack comes on 

and I’ve noticed it is apt to recur annually at 
house-cleaning time) we pack a few necessaries and 
take to the road. Both the necessaries and the road 
are chosen with exceeding care and must be governed 
entirely by personal preference. If you are hunting 
scenery your route and your pack will differ from 
those of a hunter for game. One of the fundamental 
ideas of the trip is that it shall lead through the 
country of your heart’s desire. And you know 
Stevenson says “To travel hopefully is better than 
to arrive.” 

A camp in the wilderness seemed govud to us for 
several summers, until we learned the greater joy of 
a pilgrimage; but camp life can be very lonely after 
the novelty wears off and immediate surroundings 
are explored. The scenery palls on one and minor 
inconveniences magnify themselves. If you stay 
too long in one place you are likely to be invaded by 
neighbors, both two- and four-footed sorts. I could 
tell of visitations wherein the questions asked made 
the personal history covered by the census inquiries 
seem trifling and vague and incomplete. Nothing 
on this earth is as joyless as this type of “Rube.” 
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At one time notice to dispossess was served on us 
by a polecat. But this is no hard luck story. I 
mention these incidents to illustrate some of the 
steps in the evolution of the pilgrimage idea. 

When the time comes for our flitting we select 
an accessible small town near the mouth of some 
river flowing through country which promises most 
of the sort of adventure we seek; or, to speak exactly, 
we flit to a town selected. The “selection’’ fills 
happily much time between pilgrimages, which each 
year cover an entirely new route. From this town 
we follow up the river. My especial joy is with rod 
and camera. Boy’s is the rifles for big game and 
small, so we choose rushing streams where canoeing 
would not be joyous, but we spent several pleasant 
hours one day with a chap from a canoeing party 
that was following the slower river into which ours 
flowed. He told of a side trip into the Indian reser- 
vation where they trafficked for baskets, buckskin 
gauntlets, and pearls! Think of that! They found 
a squaw who made a business of hunting for pearls 
in the river clams, and while none of the handful 
secured was large and many were flawed, still, it was 
a great “‘find.”” Another day we “met up” (as the 
countrymen say) with a man exploring the country 
with his little hammer for mineral. He depended on 
various ranches as he passed for bed and board, but 
he thought our scheme a vast improvement. While 
your welcome at any ranch is pretty well assured by 
the custom of the country, your comfort is less 
assured. 

It is the rule in all this hobo journeying, whether 
by canoe, afoot or ahorseback, to make camp where 
night finds you; the “Hotel of the Beautiful Star” it 
is called. If the pools or deer-runs are particularly 
enticing we may stay two nights, or three. Often 
you will make some side trip. We made one to see 
operations in a logging camp; and one to a village 
where some Indians live who are known the country 
over for the excellence of the buckskin gloves, 
moccasins, and sometimes jumpers and chaps 
which they manufacture. It frequently happens, 
too, that the neighbors will include you in some 
merry-making. 

Last year, leaving our railroad town, a small 
donkey packed our camp equipment and necessaries, 
each of us carrying small packs of incidentals. My 
pouch we called the “ever ready.”” It contained in 
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The tonic effects of choicest Saazer 
Hops and nutritive, tissue building 
properties of the best American Bar- 
ley are scientifically combined in— 
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The Pertect Food Tonic 


Easily assimilated by the weakest 
stomach. 

Leading physicians everywhere 
recommend Malt-Nutrine to nurs- 
ing mothers, the aged, infirm and 
convalescents. 

It prevents nausea from train or 
sea-sickness. 


Malt-Nutrine Declared by U. S. Revenue 
Department a Pure Malt Product, Not an 
’ Alcoholic Beverage. Contains 142% Malt 
: SI Solids 133% Alcohol. Sold by Druggists 
: and Grocers. 
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The Month’s Rodeo 








The musie of the swift water is a sort of fairy symphony, and the shadow of a cloud floats across your pool 


addition to the camera and spools of film a drinking 
cup, magnifying glass, pocket knife, pocket R. L. S. 
and a current magazine, revolver and cartridges, 
needles, thread and thimble, tin box of tackle, a 
small packet of lunch, matches and string. Thus I 
was prepared for whatever came to pass; and the 
day on such a trip which doesn’t provide at least one 
unexpected adventure is the exception. One even- 
ing we trusted Modestine to follow the trail. It 
crossed quite a mountain just there, and we could 
avoid the climb by following the stream through the 
canyon, and as the donkey was accustomed to the 
trail and knew that supper awaited her on the other 
side we believed she would arrive. You have heard 
that the ways of donkeys are contrary. Our trip 
through the gorge as evening fell was a succession of 
ecstasies, a new grouping every few minutes of the 
rocks and river, brake-fern and blackberry tangle, 
and the beautiful alders. Back on the hills the night 
shadows seemed to form and come creeping down 
to us out of the fir forests. Looking up from such 
a canyon the sky is a deep, deep blue, almost like 
the night sky, and as evening advanced this deep- 
ened and the stars came out. It is an old, old 
mystery how Mother Nature wraps us round at 
twilight with a purple velvet robe of rest, but some- 
how that time it seemed to become our own personal 
and particular mystery and we to be just on the 
threshold of entering into a knowledge of it all. 
Of course the moments sped, and the early star- 
shine reminded us of camp. When we reached the 
meeting place of river and descending trail, no 
Modestine. I sclected a camp spot and had a fire 
by the time she had been rounded up from where she 
had pretended to pasture at the top of the hill. 
While Boy pitched the tent I made supper, but 
the delay prevented our foraging trip to a nearby 
ranch. Such trip was usually the joyous incident 
of our evenings. We planned to call about milking 
time to get fresh milk, eggs, sometimes a fresh loaf 
or fruit. These things we never tried to pack. 


Coffee, sugar, salt, bacon, flour, baking-powder, 
three spiders (skillets), two small and one large, a 
coffee-pot, knives, forks and spoons, agate plates 
and drinking cups and a light hand-ax—that was 
all except tent and blankets and our dunnage bags; 
and the tent was only in case of storm. 

This is how the cooking is managed. Two feet 
from one side of the fire two stakes are driven into 
the ground to cross, X-fashion, and a light pole with 
forked top on which we hang the coffee-pot, rests 
across this support. When the coffee is ready, by 
lowering the out end of this pole the coffee can be 
lifted and swung away from the fire and thus com- 
fortably handled. To make the bread, place the 
sack of flour on a convenient stump or log. (Brush 
off the log, if you want to be particular.) Roll back 
the mouth of the sack into a tight rolled rim and 
hollow out the flour inside. In the hollow put salt 
and baking-powder and just enough water, or milk 
if you have it; then stir about with a knife-blade till 
the dough is about right to be lifted in portions into 
the small spiders which are placed edgeways before 
the fire, close enough to toast quickly but not to 
burn. Be sure to grease the spiders with butter or 
bacon-fat. When the bread is nicely browned on 
one side turn the loaf, but don’t try to turn by tossin : 
till you know how. I never learned, and it is such a 
disappointment to lose a loaf when you are hungry. 
(And oh! the appetite on such a trip!) The bread 
will require just about as long to bake as is needed 
to fry the trout—about ten each of those mountain 
brook trout you will find to be about right. If it 
happen to be venison instead of trout, forked sticks 
with good strong prongs sharpened like skewers are 
cut and the meat threaded onto them and broiled 
over the coals. It will be flavored of the sap of the 
wood and the smoke of the campfire, and may be 
scorched a little, or perhaps rare inside, but it’s 
lovely! At times, too, in foraging you can acquire 
(lawfully, of course) a real home-made spring 
chicken, and then it is worth while to take plenty of 
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The Merger of East and West 


“But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!”’ 


In the “Ballad of East and West,” 
Kipling tells the story of an Indian 
border bandit pursued to his hiding 
place in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely differ- 
ent ideas of life. But, as they came 
face to face, each found in the other 
elements of character which made 
them friends. 


In this country, before the days 
of the telephone, infrequent and in- 
direct communication tended to keep 
the people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


—KIPLING. 


The telephone, by making com- 


‘munication quick and direct, has 


been a great cementing force. It has 
broken down the barriers of distance. 
It has made us a homogeneous 
people. 


The Bell System, with its 7,500,000 
telephones connecting the east and 
the west, the north and the south, 
makes one great neighborhood of 
the whole country. 


It brings us together 27,000,000 
times a day, and thus develops our 
common interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes the 
patriotism of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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time and cook it right. We like best to skewer them 
on forked sticks and toast them in much the same 
way we do the bread, but we swab them with 
melted butter at intervals. You can make a little 
trench with the hand-ax, or sharpen the heavy end 
of your forked stick and run them into the ground. 
They won’t fall into the fire unless you are in too 
much of a hurry to do it the way you know is right. 

The comfort of beds of fern or fir-boughs is a delu- 
sion and on our sort of expedition too much time 
would be lost in making them. An air mattress is 
light to pack, and delightfully comfortable. We 
used one on a trip when we had mother along; but 
the soft side of the bare ground for a general rule, 
with plenty of blankets, makes an excellent bed. 
You are so deliciously tired, and you look out of the 
widespread tent flaps at the glowing campfire or the 
stars; the firs and the river are singing the old sweet 
song; perhaps the trout are jumping; and you think 
to yourself “now I'll lie here awake ever and ever so 
long and enjoy this” and the very next thing you 
know it is time to be moving on; sun up, birds in full 
chorus, and your heart beating “this day, this day” 
till you couldn’t help getting up and starting some- 
thing if you wanted to. 

The simpler your equipment the more fun you'll 
have, but every requirement for perfect comfort and 
convenience should be provided for, and each article 
selected with care to fit each individual need. Our 
crumpled rose-leaf was lack of a good field-glass, but 
except that we had all the comforts of home and 
spent an average of a trifle less than 75 cents a day 
for both of us for the nineteen days after we left the 
railroad. Of course the equipment in the first 
instance footed somewhere between $20 and $30, but 
it has served, with the trifling cost for renewals and 
stocking the grub-box, for such a number of years 
as to make the annual cost inconsiderable. In pack- 
ing, our dunnage bags contain in the way of clean 
linen the old things darned into temporary respect- 
ability, which we burn after each change. Our 
bathing suits, of course, and good “‘scratchy” bath 
towels, for that mountain river water is icy cold. 

Boy’s deer-hides we stretched on neighborly barn- 
doors, rubbing in salt, alum and borax (supplied 
from his personal pack), and they were ready on our 
return journey to be brought in with us. The R. F. 
D. carrier took packages in to town for us, and we 
had arranged for prompt forwarding of such before 
leaving the railroad, so there were a few trout feasts 
among our friends at home as another item of our 
vacation fun. We had instructed that the papers be 
mailed to us at certain points we expected to pass. 
We usually missed them, but that mattered little; 
other concerns were so much more engrossing; 
whether he or I was right about how to bestow the 
pack and throw the “hitch” as a mountaineer 
showed us, or what would be a feasible way to cap- 
ture a faun if we saw one again, or what to do with 
it if we could catch it. Things like that are of thrill- 
ing interest, and when a sojourner at one of the hill 
ranches wanted that day’s paper for market quota- 
tions we agreed he’d brought his shackles along. 
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However, our literature wasn’t wasted by any 
means. We told different people at different points 
how to-re-address letters and to appropriate current 
literature. The absence from most ranches of read- 
ing matter indicates more often than not a lack of 
cash, and a good story-book or paper will be eagerly 
read and promptly passed along. 

Misadventures will occur. One night the Boy 
went to a dance, and Modestine and the pack went 
astray and I slept in such comfort as I could with no 
extra covering but the boughs of the fir at whose 
roots I made as cozy a nest as I could. My buckskin 
gauntlets and canvas pouch I bestowed to cover as 
large an area as possible, and the exercise in trans- 
ferring them frequently to some new spot of dis- 
comfort kept up my circulation, but I was glad to 
see morning. Then, I lost myself several times. I 
seem to be endowed with a singular sense of mis- 
direction. How Boy can circle about after deer in 
that tangle of under-growth covering a network of 
small canyons, is perpetual amazement to me. I 
can lose myself going just about the distance of one 
long shadow. But I learned that by following the 
stream down it would always lead me to some place 
where we had been and I could make a new start, or 
else where some friendly soul would tell me where I 
wanted to go, giving me a lift to get there if day 
were waning. One day’s march on such an excursion 
isn’t very many miles. The last day found us only 
forty-two miles from our railroad starting point, to 
which we staged back by noon, starting very early. 

The friendliness almost invariably met with 
brings to mind your grandfather’s stories of pioneer 
days. It isso fine and kind and sincere. Fach is an 
individual: no imitations, no duplicates; they are 
not “fit to be packed by the gross,” as George Eliot 
says we mostly are. 

I wasn’t hunting anything in particular except 
a good time, and I certainly found the hunting 
The fish would take the fly in the early 
forenoon (about the time the sun begins to feel 
warm on the water) and [I never knew whether that 
was more fun than still-fishing later in the day or 
not. Probably I’d catch more with the fly-rod, 
because I would keep at it, whereas in still-fishing 
one invariably falls adreaming. It is unavoidable. 
The music of the swift water is a sort of fairy sym- 
phony, and the shadow of a cloud will float across 
your pool, or you are watching through the clear 
water a lot of swiftly darting trout of a finger’s 
length stealing your bait off the hook, and whatever 
happens it seems a proper part of your dream. I 
believe the highest heaven for a hustler must be a 
place of dreams. 

You mustn’t take my word for it, altogether, for 
I’m an enthusiast; but such an expedition is joyous, 
easy and practicable and within the most limited 
means, so if the spirit moves you that way don your 
pilgrim shoon (carefully selected for ease; moccasins 
for preference; they make them with thick moose- 
hide soles that are waterproof), and make up your 
party, not less than two nor more than six, and go 
awandering in your nearest wilderness. 


g od. 
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Pocket Self-Filler 


Two predominating features of this new type Waterman’s Ideal are: the effective simplicity 

of the ink filling device, and the security of the screw-lock cap when carrying the pen closed. 

Filled from any inkwell by the mere pressure of a coin, or other device, through the small 

slot in the barrel. Closed by a short, quick turn of the cap, whereby the pen and feed are incased 
in an airtight security chamber. 

Made in short sizes for purse, vest or trousers pocket, and long sizes for general use. Also in hand- 
some gold and silver mounted styles. In Waterman’s Ideals it is only a question of your prefer- 
ence:—Regular, Safety, Self-Filling or Pocket Self-Filling Types. 


Fine, Medium, Coarse, Stub points in all degrees. 
Prices $2.50, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and upwards. 


Examine and make your choice at your dealer’s 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 


24 School Street, Boston Montreal, P. Q. 17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 
115 So. Clark Street, Chicago Kingsway, London 6 Rue d’'Hanovre, Paris 
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This road is three miles leng without a corner in it, and it ends wherever it begins. It is a perfect cirele. 
The avenue is seventy feet wide from curb to curb, a macadam road with asphaltum top, and is lined with 
feathery pepper trees and Californian gardens. Twenty years ago this great circle was laid out as a part of the 
landscape plan of the town of Corona, near Los Angeles, with the idea that horse-races of national importance 
might be held over this magnificent course. Bet times have changed, and now that the boulevard has been 
completed as a modern automobile road, at a cost of $86,000, the new horsepower will take possession of it on 
Admission Day (September 9th) and the Corona Road Races, for a purse aggregating $10,000, will bring to 
undreamed-of terms of today, something of the vision of twenty years ago 





realization, though in the 





THE CALL OF THE DRYADS 
By W. DRUMMOND-NORIE 


“Pon’t you hear our voices calling, calling you where leaves are falling, 
Falling, falling from the maples by the flowing river’s rim: 
Scarlet, crimson, golden-yellow, tinted by the autumn mellow, 
Won’t you listen? Won’t you join us in old Nature’s glorious hymn? 


“Quit your toiling and your moiling in the crowded city broiling, 
*Mid the frowzy, blowzy tenements, the office and the store: 
Leave to slaves the scorching sidewalks, come and seek the shady tide-walks 
By the river ‘neath the maples where the rushing waters roar. 


“There is sadness, there is madness and God knows there’s little gladness, 
In those glaring, flaring haunts of vice, the café and saloon: 
But there’s peace within the forest and there’s rest beside the river; 
Come and join us where the maple leaves are falling ’neath the moon. 


“We cannot call forever, you must answer now or never, 
Now or never you may mingle in our grand, harmonious tune: 
We are waiting by the river, we are calling for the last time, 
Come and join us where the maple leaves are falling ’neath the moon.” 
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“HOME SWEET HOME” 
Brought Back My Mother's Face to Me, as I Played By Instinct 
EXPERIENCES WITH THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYING 


as SAT musing in the twilight, living again my youth, reviving hopes that once had flamed within 
me thinking, with a soft regret, of the long ago. 


“Tf I could clear aw: ay the mists of time, could see the friendly faces of my far, far youth! 

“Something prompted me to open my Virtuolo Player Piano. Something said to put in ‘Home 
Sweet Home.’ I closed my eyes. I touched the simple time-lever and the Acsolo buttons that make 2 
the soft and strong effects. Instinctively I played, 

‘I saw my home, humble, but, oh, how hallowed in my mind! 


in the fireside glow. My mother’ s face came through the veil of ye: ars ! 
‘Home, home, sweet, sweet t home’ 


“T breathed the words, unconscious of the instrument. My soul seemed freed. Sweet strings 
were obedient to the melody within me. The keyboard was my slave 
“How grand it is to set the years aside through music, when _ can play by instinct!” 
* * * * + * 
What wonderful perspectives Music can open to you when you can forget fingers and play in- 
stinctively! Sunshine, happy gaiety, deepest tenderness, thrilling emotion —all may be yours with the 


HALLET & DAVIS 


VIRTUOLO 


THE INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


You can own a Virtuolo for as little as $450-—-the new Princess Virtuolo,—or as muchas $1050 
the magnificent Art Style Virtuolo. Learn all about the Free Home Demonstration and Easy Buying 
Plan. Three years in which to pay, if you desire. Send fer “The Inner Beauty,” the book that re- 
veals the secret of the Virtuolo and many new discoveries in Music. Send today. 


— 
renee 


I saw the child I was, stretched 





The Virtuolo is sold by these well knowin Music Houses: 








Seneniimiin Music 'Co., Salt Lake City, Utah Silvers Piano Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Reed-French Piano Co., Portland, Ore. Boston Piano Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Waak-Baker Piano Co., Seattle, Wash. Orton Bros., Butte, Mont. 
. E. Long Piano Co., San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
- 
HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
(Established 1830) 
NEW YORK NEWARK TOLEDO ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
HOME OFFICE, 146 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The placing of mission kelis 
Lively Progress along El Camino Real (Spanish 
for “E] for the Road Royal, or King’s 
Highway, established by the 
Franciscan friars to connect 
their twenty-one California 
missions) has gone forward with such enthusiasm 
during the past year that by 1915 the entire route, 
so rich in scenic and historic interest, will probably 
be marked by these important sign-posts. 


Camino Real”’ 


At the annual meeting of E] Camino Real Asso- 
ciation, held in Los Angeles, the following report 
was made by Mrs. A. S. C. Forbes, former president, 
now a member of the executive board and a tireless 
worker for the perpetuation of the padres’ pictur- 
esque trail: 

“We feel assured that, when the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition opens, the entire length of El] Camino 
Real throughout California will be marked by 
bells. The tens of thousands of visitors who will 
then be traveling the old roads which Father 
Junipero Serra first marked will be able to do so 
without bothering to ask questions. They may be 
sure of correct direction by simply following the 
bells. These bells will guide the traveler not alone 
along the main highway and to the principal cities 
and towns of the coast counties, but the bells will 
lead them to each of the famous old missions. 





“We now have 186 bells, 85 of which are in Los 
Angeles county—one for every mile of the old road 
there. The year’s work shows an increase of 59 
bells. Orange county has voted $1,270,000 road 
bonds and the bankers of that county have taken 
$200,000 worth of the State Highway bonds. Mr. 
Frank Ey, president of the City Council of Santa 
Ana, has secured from the supervisors of Orange 
county ten bells to finish their 26 miles of road, 
making 18 bells for that county. Little wonder 
that California is becoming the center of road 
interest and road travel in the United States, with 
such enthusiasm and support as in Orange and Los 
Angeles counties. Mr. J. Emmet Hayden, super- 
visor of San Francisco county, informs me that he 
has written to the Board of Public Works of San 
Francisco, requesting them to refurbish the present 
bells, signs and standards and supply any other 
bells needed to complete the work in San Francisco 
county, and that reply has come that the work will 
be done.” 

The coéperation of all organized bodies and indi- 
viduals is desired to complete marking the mission 
route between San Diego and Sonoma by 1o15. 
Mrs. Forbes, chairman of the bell committee, may 
be addressed at 1104 Lyndon street, South Pasa- 
dena. The officers of the Association are: 

A. S. C. Forbes, president; Benjamin W. Hahn, 
first vice president; Senator Joseph R. Knowland, 
second vice president; John Alton, treasurer; Miss 
Grace Stoermer, secretary. Executive board: R. F. 
Del Valle, Mrs. A. S. C. Forbes, H. C. Lichten- 
berger, Bruce H. Cass, Mrs. Samuel Storrow, Miss 
Eliza D. Keith, Frank A. Miller, Frank Ey, R. W. 
Pridham, H. J. Doulton. 
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Mellin’s Food is used all over the World 





> > Nearly 50 years of success >< = 
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&va Mack 





‘peal Pry Triplets 
Daughters of Mrs..Mack 1701 Hale St., Gamden, N. J. 


. 


Mary Mack 


For nearly fifty years Mellin’s Food 
has been the standard food for babies. 
Many other foods have come and gone, 


but Mellin’s Food continues to be first 


choice with the discriminating mother. 


pooy Supe, Surisn st uoVeseues palyy ay]. 


Get a bottle 
of Mellin’s Food today x 
and start your baby night. 





Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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A FRUITFUL SUBJECT 






(To a mathematics professor from an eastern college, who resigned his position and 


went to California to raise oranges) 


My dear Dr. T....; 1am happy to learn 

That bread set a-sailing is sure to return; 

That learning’s small earnings, by learning 
controlled, 

Will grow as good fruit as illiterate gold; 

That weary of training ideas to shoot, 

Forsaking the radical X for a root 

Whose products admit of a pleasant solution, 


You reached the result by a wise substitution. 


You dropped the old sum such a short while ago, 


These figures I’m coining will please you, I know. 


O man of ex-X, you have figured it through 


And figures, they say, are infallibly truae— 


That Nature’s return to a primitive stage 

Is bringing mankind to a new Golden Age. 
Oh, golden the harvest and golden the meed, 
And 


Oh, empty the symbols and empty the store, 


portly the sock in the years that succeed ! 


And empty the paunch in the decades before! 
The groves are God’s temples—the orchards at 
least 


And neo-Druidic the cult and the priest. 


Accept this slight gift that the Muses have made, 
And send me a box with the charges prepaid. 
Very cordially, 


Roy TEMPLE House. 








THE HOME OF THE BRAVE 
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“Big Smoke 
Medicine” 


& = Prince Albert has soothed 
all kinds of pipe grouches 
for all kinds of men. One 
of the most interesting 

; By cases is that of the Ameri- 
Ma can Indians on the reser- 
a? ge mmm vations. These direct 
= descendants of the origi- 
nal jimmy pipers have 

taken to 


*, we, 
2 


NGE ALBERT 
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PRI 


the national joy smoke 


with the same enthusiasm their forefathers took after 
paleface scalps. 


P. A. is the “Big Smoke Medicine” in the lodges 
of hundreds of thousands of men of all races. You can 
smoke P. A. without feeling your scalp come up or 
your tonczue blister. The bite is removed by that 
wonderful patented process that makes P. A. dif- 
ferent, distinct, delicious. 


Sold everywhere in toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c; pound and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Tillamook county, Oregon, is the dairy county of the Northwest by w hich all others are measured. 
Government reports refer to it as the Second Netheriands 


Letting Down the Bars into Tillamook 
County, Oregon 


By Emerson HOt 


CHAMPION was the first white settler in 

Tillamook county, Oregon. His name was 
Joseph G. and he hazarded a fifty-mile trip in a 
whale-boat from the mouth of the Columbia river, 
south on the blue Pacific to the entrance to Tilla- 
mook bay. He was in search of a land of evergreen 
slopes, mild climate, verdant valleys and untold 
potential wealth, stories of which carried by Indian 
lips had crossed the coast mountain divide and 
trickled down into the interior valleys. That was 
sixty-two years ago, or three years after eager pros- 
pectors began a search of the California diggings for 
gold. Champion entered the promised land and 
made his camp in the heart of a hollow spruce tree. 
He found a realm of fascination: timbered steeps 
where the lingered through the summer 
months; forests of fir and spruce and cedar filled 
with bear and deer and feathered game; trout 
streams that purled down the hillsides to join the 
laughing waters of wonderful land-locked bays, 
promising future commercial and industrial activity 
and alive with salt sea delicacies from shrimp to 
salmon; a stretch of richly rugged ocean shore with 
miles upon miles of hard smooth sand beaches; and 
beautiful valleys clothed in an almost impenetrable 
undergrowth of rich natural foliage. 


snow 


That was the Tillamook country as seen by the 
first settler. 

It has changed but little from that day except 
that a few thousand people have found their way 
into the county, founded homes, fenced farms or 
scratched lightly at the timber and fisheries wealth. 
There is still the same fascinating natural beauty; 
the same verdure-clad valleys, now wealth-pro- 
ducing dairy farms; the same mild climate; the same 
wealth of practically untouched timber and fisheries. 

What held Tillamook back? Remember, here is 
wonderland almost in a stone’s throw of Portland, 
the metropolis of Oregon. Progress and develop- 
ment depend upon rapid transportation facilities. 
Until two years ago Tillamook county was without 
arailroad. Until then commerce must needs depend 
upon tortuous wagon trails over steep mountains or 
upon a more or less hazardous ocean voyage. Yet, 
notwithstanding this handicap, Tillamook county 
made giant strides, gained fame for its products, 
fame for its good roads (second in rank of all Oregon 
counties) and fame for its scenic attractions. Here 
is a county ninety miles from Portland, rich in 
virgin wealth, just at the dawn of an industrial 
awakening, offering limitless opportunities to the 
settler, the capitalist and the manufacturer, and 
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There is always a welcoming smile for You and 


Exclusive High Grade Chocolates 
sold by Exclusive High Grade 
Druggists, eighty cents to one dol- 
lar and fifty cents the pound 


“Nylo” Chocolates are absolute in purity and 
exquisite in sweetness and flavor. The very 
finest in “pure food” candies; no artificial 
coloring materials, just purity and freshness 
all through—carefully selected nuts and 
fruits and snow-white sugar cream centers, 
within a heavy coating of rich brown choco- 
late. Most luscious and delicious—the highest 
quality—we believe them the finest choco- 
lates in the world. “NYLO”—remember the 
name and that they are sold only at “NYAL” 
DRUG STORES. 


15,450 of the best Druggists in 
America sell “Nylo” Chocolates. 
There is one of these Druggists 
right near you. 


Look for the “Nyal” Drug Store and 
try a box of these delicious chocolates. 
They arealwaysfresh,ever wholesome. 
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This is the sign of the Nyal store 
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> IMPORTANT 
MRT 


Cut out this trade- 
mark and send with 
10c, stamps. We will 
mail post paid a gen- 
erous sample of these 
delicious Nylo Choco- 
lates. Write name and 
address plainly. Send to 
New York & London Drug Co. 
108 John St., New York, 


or, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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On the hill-slopes are thirty billion feet of timber 
ripe for the harvest, which means an 
industrial era at hand 


untold pleasures to the outdoorsman and vacationist. 

Have you ever heard of Tillamook cheese? That 
question applies only to those who reside beyond 
the Rockies. This side of the mighty mountain 
chain Tillamook cheese is a household word. 

Nature made Tillamock county a natural cow 
pasture. Necessity turned the cream from the dairy 
farms into cheese. Foresightedness on the part of 
the early dairymen insured the reputation of the 
product of the cheese factories, and constant vigi- 
lance has permanently established that reputation 
in the markets of the Pacific Coast states. 

The average dairyman is content with the market 
price for butter-fat, content because he does not 
know how to obtain more for it. Not so the Tilla- 
mook dairyman. Necessity drove him to seek a 
method of preserving his cream for the market, for 
the cream spoiled and the butter grew rancid at 
times awaiting shipment. He found that for less 
than two cents added to the ordinary price of butter- 
fat in cost of manufacture, he could not only pre- 
serve the product of his dairy farm but turn a neat 
profit of ten cents per pound on his butter-fat. 
Good business sense told him to pocket the differ- 
ence. From an humble beginning of a single 
coéperative cheese factory has grown an industry 
that is bringing an annual revenue into the county 
of $650,000. And—the Tillamook dairyman smiles 
when he talks to his brother dairyman from over the 
mountains. Last year he averaged 41.3 cents per 
pound for his butter-fat. His brother’s income 
“looked like thirty cents.”” Authorities say that 
nowhere else is such a profit made in the business. 
There are twenty-two cheese factories in the county 
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now, running full blast. The farmers own them. 
They market their cheese through a central selling 
agency. They keep the quality up to a certain fixed 
standard. Ask any dairyman if there is a profit in 
the business at forty cents per pound for butter-fat. 
Ask him if there is profit in the business if the pas- 
ture remains green throughout the year, if the 
growth is so luxuriant that the field may be pastured 
ten months in-the year and a cutting of hay still 
yield from two to four tons to the acre. An excess 
of natural grasses, heavy growth of root crops and 
grain, cool summer breezes, pure mountain water 
and a never failing rainfall account for it. The 
average rainfall is heavy. It exceeds the hundred- 
inch mark, yet those who live in this county know 
its value. To it may be attributed the success of 
dairymen in this Jersey Isle of the Northwest. The 
average temperature is 50.5 degrees, cool in summer, 
mild in winter. Careful computation shows that an 
acre and one half is all that is necessary to pasture 
one cow throughout the year. Average returns 
indicate that the ordinary cow is good for $100 
annually. Dairying pays, and pays big. Yet, only 
a beginning has been made. ‘Tillamook county can 
comfortably support ten times its present popula- 
tion both of cows and dairymen. 

But dairying is not all that Tillamook has to offer. 
Here on the wooded slopes stand thirty billion feet 
of the very finest of red and yellow fir, spruce, hem- 
lock and cedar timber, ready for the saw and the 
mill. This timber will be marketed shortly. The 
giants of the forest will be sent down long flumes to 
busy mills that will cluster about the bays. Lumber 
experts estimate that the mere cutting of the Tilla- 
mook county lumber will mean an expenditure of 
more gold than Alaska has produced since its dis- 
covery. Quarter sections of timber land frequently 
change hands at $50,000; $10,000 and $15,000 are 
common exchange values. When this timber 
harvest begins in earnest it will bring about a period 
of development seldom equaled even in this country 
of surprises. It will demand the building of factories 
and cities and the employment of thousands of men 
and it will insure a profitable local market for all the 
food products that the county can produce. 

The salmon fisheries are, too, a steady source of 
wealth. Several ‘canneries are scattered about the 














There are twenty-two cooperative cheese factories 
which last year marketed $650,000 worth 
of high-grade cheese 
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YALE locked for the night 


HOUSE that is Yale-locked is as securely locked as 
human skill and ingenuity can make it. It makes no 
difference whether a Yale Cylinder Lock or a Yale 
Night-Latch does the locking, the security is there. 
A Yale Night-Latch is a Yale Cylinder Lock from the outside, opened only by its 


own key. From the inside it’s a latch opened by the turn of a knob. It is called “‘the 
lock of convenience.’’ It is the lock of absolute security p/us convenience. Your hard- 
ware dealer will show you several styles—all safe to buy if the name Yale is on them. 


Look for the name (YALE ) on Locks and Hardware 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


Makers of YALE Products: Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, Door Checks and Chain Hoists 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Cuicaco: 74 East Randolph Street San Francisco: 134 Rialto Building 
- CaNADIAN YALE & Towne Limirep: St Catharines, Can. 
9) 
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-bays, and the annual pack already amounts to a 
considerable figure. 

Farmers also find good profits in truck farming, 
in cranberry culture, in honey, in small fruits. The 
tide-lands offer rich possibilities for future develop- 
ment. 

The people of the county are wideawake, pro- 
gressive and busy. They have built a system of good 
roads second only to those of Multnomah, the 
smallest county in the state and containing the 
largest city in the state. They have built splendid 
schools and are improving their ports. There are 
several thriving cities, all in the midst of a tran- 
sitional period, villages turning into towns and towns 
into cities. 

Bui there is still another side to Tillamook county, 
a feature that appeals to all of us. Tillamook is the 
playground for Portland and the northern Willam- 
ette valley. Here is Nature at her best, silvery trout 
streams fully stocked; bear and deer in the hills; 
salmon and sea-bass in the bays; hunting, camping, 
fishing, automobile excursions, boating. The coast 
is a continuous beach. Hotels are building here, 
there, wherever a site can be obtained. Thousands 
spend their vacations in the Tillamook country, 
which means pleasure for the visitor and profit for 
the people of Tillamook, for campers must eat and 
campers will buy. 





____ Development Section: Tillamook County, Oregon 


Just now the waterways of the county are coming 
in for a share of the general development. The 
Government and the port of Nehalem are jointly 
expending $632,350 for the improvement of the 
entrance to Nehalem bay. The port of Bay City 
and the Government have also formed a similar 
partnership and are expending $814,000 in the im- 
provement of Tillamook bay. When the Govern- 
ment engineers finish their work there will no longer 
be a hesitancy on the part of the largest of sailing 
vessels to enter either port. 

Tillamook City is the largest of the towns in the 
county and there are a number of other progressive 
trading centers, including Bay City, Nehalem, 
Mohler, Wheeler, Garibaldi, Bayocean, Netarts. 

The beaches, too, are busy places, Neah-Kah-Nie 
Mountain, Bayocean, Manhattan, Rockaway, 
Brighton, Garibaldi, Lake Lytle, Sea View, Elmore 
Park, Tillamook Beach, Midway, Twin Rocks, Ocean 
Lake Park, Rose City Beach, Bar View, Netarts. 

There is but one thing seriously lacking in Tilla- 
mook county and that is population. It is a shame 
that such opportunities can not be heralded to the 
ends of the world. A favored few—those who read 
this article and the advertising literature of the 
Tillamook country, perhaps—are going to grab a 
big bunch of good luck if they take the hunch and 
land in Tillamook. 
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ali a century ago the Tillamook coast was the Indian’s favorite playgrounds. 





Civilization has appropriated 


it for both playground and work-shop 
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For thirty years and more, the superb 
style, the perfect fitting quality, the 
absolute comfort of these shoes, have set 
and maintained a high standard of merit. 
They are always correct and never fail 
to give complete satisfaction. 

U tz ~ Dunn Co. Shoes are sold at $3.50 
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Fall Fashions in Women’s Footwear 


Discriminating women everywhere, who recognize thorouzh shoe goodness are now wearing the Fall models of 


| UTZ & DUNN CO. 


Shoes for Women 





to $5.00. 


Ask your dealer or write us for style book. 


UTZ & DUNN CO.,., 214 Canal Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


4 Makers of hizh grade footwear for Women, Misses and Children, Capacity 8000 pairs daily. 
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** For women with sensitive feet,”” we make and 
recommend a special shoe—the 


Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe 


In addition to its correct style, the insole 
pe = felt makes this “the easiest shoe for 








T oy aalee of the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe 
is $4.00 and $4.50 per pair. 
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) Guns in * ta 





inches. 












Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22; lower barrel (smooth 
bored) shoots .44 shot or ball. Lengths, 12,15 or 18 
: you for large and small game or inexpen- 
sive target practice. Stock folds up or detaches. Shoulder 
holster!urnished. Sample Nitre-Solvent Oil for name Aeltinls 
goods dealer. Send for catalog of Marble’s 60 Outing Specialii 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 602 Deita Ave., Gaiktoes, Mich. 


Successor to Ma arble Safety Axe Co. 























Employer 
we can furnish you with all the help you 
may need. 


Employee 
we can furnish you with the position you 
are looking for. 


That’s All 
MURRAY & READY 


LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS 
782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 


Between 3rd and 4th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BRANCHES: 
2nd and Main Streets............ .Los Angeles, Cal. 
7th Street and Broadway:........... Oakland. Cal. 
zoe Ond Hl Bbrects........c0secess Sacramento, Cal. 
28 — Street abs San Francisco, Cal. 
121 Marchesault St: ‘(Mexican Office} 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











Costs little, no plumbing, requires little water 
Weight 15 pounds, and folds into small roll 
Full’ length baths, far better than tin tubs. Lasts 
for years. Write for special agents offer and full 
description. ROBINSON MFG. CO., 161 Vance Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. Manufacturers Turkisa Bath Cabinets. 


The Deaf Hear! 


Found at last! Perfect hearing for the deaf and those * 





hard of hearing. Write for our big Introductory Offer 
on the latest = hearing instrument, the improved 


1913 Special Model 
| NEW 4.TON FOUR times as efficient, 
FOUR times as powerful, 
FOUR times as convenient, FOUR times as perfect as our 
famous One-Tone Standard model. Four different sound 
adjustments, instantly changed by a touch of the finger. 
You hear any sound, anywhere. 
Sold only direct from our 
Try It FRE New York office on trial at 
ourexpense, Test itforten days. Pay us nothing if 
you do not want it. Keep it on easy monthly payments 
if you wish at the Jobber’s lowest net price on 
our great Introductory Offer. Save one-half. Send for 
this offer and the Mears Booklet-—-FREE 
MEARS EAR PHONE CO., Suite 1336 ,45 West 84th Street, New York 


Mears Ear Phone 
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Antelope Valley, California 














In Antelope, a rediscovered valley in southern California, 200,000 fruit trees were planted in 1913, pears predominating 


Why They Came Back to Antelope Valley 


By F.R 


ANY fertile spots on the earth’s surface have 

been overlooked. The Antelope valley until 
the early eighties was known only as a part of the 
Great Mojave Desert. Many tried farming but 
failed, because the rains did not come. 

It remained for later prospectors to find that 
water in plenty was available for the broad acres of 
the Antelope, not from the skies but hidden under- 
neath the earth’s surface. The real awakening is just 
now in progress. On the 7th of June of this year was 
held the first celebration when about two thousand 
people gathered at Lancaster and partook of a good 
old California Spanish barbecue. Automobiles 
whisked them hither and yon over wonderful roads, 
showing producing farms and orchards and demon- 
strating the magical change wrought in desert con- 
ditions where water in plenty is scientifically ap- 
plied. It was a campaign of education. People of 
long residence at Los Angeles, seventy-five miles 
away, learned more in that one day regarding the 
possibilities of the Antelope valley than they had 
gathered in years as near neighbors. 

The Antelope valley is within automobile reach 
of Los Angeles, over good roads the year round. 
The products of the farm, the orchard or the dairy 
reach the city consumer’s table within twenty-four 
hours by the Valley Line of the Southern Pacific 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco. One of the 
state highways will traverse the valley from north 
to south. 

The people of the Antelope valley have organized 
a chamber of commerce based upon the principle of 


. MAULSBY 


development in its broadest sense. The speculator 
will not be encouraged. The idea is a united effort 
to bring to the valley men and women of achieve- 
ment who will follow investment with work, ulti- 
mately bringing under cultivation many thousands 
of acres of now idle land. 

The spring of the year 1913 witnessed the impor- 
tation of 200,000 deciduous fruit trees, pears pre- 
dominating, for planting in this valley, yet planting 
has scarcely begun. Another year will record prob- 
ably a larger acreage in fruit, while alfalfa, the 
staple forage, will be sown on many new farms that 
are now untilled lands. 

The elevation of the Antelope valley assures it a 
healthful climate. Its summers are warm but com- 
fortable and breeze-fanned. Blankets are needed at 
night in the warmest weather. The winter days are 
cool, nights. frosty, air bracing at all times, and live- 
stock runs the range year round without discomfort. 

Lancaster is 2300 feet above sea-level, and the 
gentle rise of the valley’s floor makes an elevation 
of nearly 3000 feet in the westerly edge near the 
foot-hills. In the lower levels, artesian wells have 
been flowing for many years without diminishing. 
At an elevation of 2500 feet wells are sunk to depths 
of 250 and 500 feet, in which the pure water, in 
every respect like that of the artesian belt, rises to 
within twenty feet of the surface of the land, so that 
in pumping a lift of only twenty-five feet is necessary. 

With the application of water the Antelope 
valley has come intoits own. Where the few made 
failures the many are making fortunes. 
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When Pneu Form is in the Home, 
Everybody Smiles on Dressmaking Days 


‘f ’ < ¢ j 
_ Woman’s greatest saver of time, muscles, nerves and moncy, 
since the invention of the sewing machine. ( 
; ke may sit at ease and see the minutest details of your entire 
wardrobe completed, without one moment of tiresome standing for 
personal fittings. 


=, TOCM TOT 
ra) 
sf The Pneumatic Dress Form 
IT’S YOU when inflated inside your waist- 
Se, and-hip lining. 

One Pneu Form serves the entire 
family where each member has her 
own fitted lining. 

Write for booklet “IT’S YOU” which 














a » Y as gives full description, uses, and price of 
(XX) De ie ‘ Pneu Form. i aa aaa 
iy . * 

= ; : Also sam- 
ple of Air 


Proofed cloth 
of which Pneu 
Formis made, 
and which is 
fully guaran- 
teed. The box base holds it all. 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 
Company 
557 Fifth Ave., Near 46th St., New York City 


< 

















LIMBERTS 


HOLLAND-DOTCH 
ARTS & CRAFTS 


| 












OLR entire stock is offered at below-list prices 
for the summer only. You can save as much 
as $75 by buying now, and have your choice of 
all the leading models, 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 


are machines that have been stripped down to the 


frame, and built up again with new and refinished 
parts by skilled workmen in our own factories. 
They are trademarked and guaranteed just like new ma- 
chines. Back of this gua is an tion as big, 
as strong, and as responsible as any company making new 
machines exclusively. 
Now is the time to buy to save money on your fall type- 
writer. Att this season our stock is most complete and our 
prices at their very lowest. 

Write Today for Summer Price List and Catalog. 
American Writing Machine Company 

(Ineorporated) 


ZEongo 716 So. Spring St. 
New York Gm = >. Los Angeles 
























Limbert’s Holland Dutch Arts and Crafts Furniture 


Let us send you Limbert's authorative Style. Book and Furniture 
History, with colored plates and three hundred patterns of true 
Holland Dutch Arts and Crafts furnishings that will give you 

tasty, wholesome, harmonious effects at modest expenditure. 

Write for New Style Book 

before selecting furniture. Ask your local dealer to show you Limbert’s 
Arts and Crafts with above trade mark branded into the oak We will 

send you the address of our associate distributor nearest you 
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Development Section: 


Bayocean, Oregon 











The streets are paved and the walks cemented in Bayocean. 


Pretty cottages are tucked away in the woods. 


The Pacific 


is on one side and beautiful Tillamook bay on the other 


Bayocean, Oregon 


“The Playground of the Pacific Northwest” 


_gitminonee ts distinctive and individual are the 
plans by which Bayocean is rapidly developing 
is a perfect whole. From its inception just a few 
years ago, these plans destined it to become the 
“playground of the great Pacific Northwest” and 
one of the most popular in the country. It is 
rapidly showing the remarkable results achieved in 
the first years of development work. 

The founders of Bayocean conceived the idea of a 
recreation city where mountains, forest, stream and 
ocean meet, and from the beginning builded for 
permanency as well as beauty and comfort. 

At this time, six miles of hard surface paving are 


. 
being completed. Civic improvements which gen- 
erally come only after years in resort cities are 
already completed, in course of construction, or 
planned for the immediate future. 

Bayocean’s future is assured as the popular 
gathering place for those who appreciate the lux- 
uries and refinements of Eastern watering places, 
be it.in seaside bungalow, modern hotel, tent city 
or real camp life. 

An interesting booklet is issued by the Bayocean 
Commercial Club, descriptive of life at this unusual 
recreation city. It tells of the delights of a play- 
ground within a few hours of Oregon’s metropolis. 














Rude trails through virgin forests have been raked and scraped and leveled and 


paved. 


This, once a difficult path through underbrush, is now one 


of the paved boulevards of Bayocean 
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The Cromwell 
A design of beautiful simplicity. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
. Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
New YORK Cnicaco SAN FRANCISCO 














Send ¥ 
for this 
FREE 
Book 
































Quick! That Branch House Letter! 


The blue sheet—a glance and you have it. No time wasted in sorting papers—a different color for 
each branch house—for each form used in office or factory. That is the Signal System. It is the 
system in use in most large offices. It gets quick action—speeds up the whole organization. Send for 
valuable manual—“The Signal System in Modern Business”—free to executives, regular price 25c. 
The paper best adapted to the Signal System is 





¢ 


VAMMERMIAg pa 


¢ Hammermill 


¢ 
eo? Paper Company 
Pod Erie, Pa. 
” Gentlemen: 


¢ Please send me 
THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER of” your book— The Sig- 
for it is always in stock in white and twelve colors. The best paper for business use oe? nal System in Modern 
“office and factory forms, letterheads, price lists, follow-ups, etc. Examine closely a eo” Business.” 

sheet of Hammermill Bond. You know it is a good paper as soon as you touch it. o 
It has that feel andrattle which mean “quality” —a paper fit for permanent records. (4° Nome 
The best paper made to sell for less than 9c a pound. Fill inthe coupon, pin to Ps digadsy dena unwadapesdacesumeneuavened 
your letterhead and mail. o 

rg Addr .......ccccccseccsescoeees 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. ,¢ 


ro , 
mn” —POBICION ceccccccccsccsscecccccvcccceseece 
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More Money for Automobiles in California 


California farmers are smiling indulgently. The 
“piker” is dead and the calamity howler has been 
chased into his lair. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the clouds were stingier than ever with their mois- 
ture, the fellows who figured out the crop prospects 
earlier in the season have worn their pencils short 
revising the estimates to keep pace with actual 
returns. The ledgers will be clean; red ink is a dead 
loss in the hands of the stationer. Predictions of an 
infinitesimal barley crop have gone glimmering 
before a harvest of 450,000 tons, which is not very 
far short of the normal yield. There is a 103 per 
cent clover crop; alfalfa, oats, rye, sugar beets, lima 
beans, and fruit crops are not far short of normal. 

California’s deciduous fruits have been going to 
market at the rate of sixty cars daily. The estimate 
of 14,000 carloads was too low. The fruits brought 
from $1500 to $2000 per car. Shipments will con- 
tinue until November when the last of the grapes 
are on the way to Eastern tables. 

The Imperial valley—desert a decade ago—sent 
three thousand cars of cantaloupes to market this 
year, a record-breaking crop worth two and a half 
million dollars. Tulare tobacco growers are pre- 
paring to harvest a 400,000-pound Turkish tobacco 
crop. The hop-picking season in the upper counties 
started in the iatter part of July with big crops 
weighting down the vines. Sacramento. county 
holds the world’s record for average acreage pro- 
duction of hops. Tehama, Sonoma and Humboldt 
counties are big producers. 

Santa Clara has a practically normal prune crop 
and as prices are higher than usual will easily make 
her usual good showing of a twelve million dollar 
fruit crop. This county produces one-half the entire 
prune crop of America. 

Many points in the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys report a one hundred per cent. harvest of 
both fruits and grain. 

Altogether there is no reason for worry on the part 
of the California farmer. He is doubtless searching 
the market now for his new fall automobile getting 
ready to enjoy those portions of the new $18,000,000 
highways that are now ready, during the sunny 
winter months. 


More Land to be Made Productive 


Among the large tracts recently acquired in Cali- 
fornia for subdivision and marketing as small farms 
are: the Santa Isabel ranch, San Diego county, 
17,000 acres; large holdings in the San Luis Rey 
valley; and some 100,000 acres controlled by the 
Solano Irrigated Farms Company in Solano county. 
Within the past six or eight months two of the 
immense tracts recently opened in Madera county 
have been practically sold out and the property is 
now in the hands of permanent settlers who are 
erecting homes and preparing for farming operations. 


Good News from the Oregon Country 


Oregon reports a bumper crop of garden truck, hay 
and grain, potatoes and hops. Few of the crops are 
reported below the average and many are in the 
record breaking class. 


__ Development Section: Development Notes 


Development Notes 
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A Billion Dollar Income 
According to the figures compiled by the Cali- 
fornia Development Board, as published in the 
annual report of that body, the following summary 
of values for the year 1912 is worth noting: 
Orchard progucts...........6....% $97,157,090 
Vineyard products................ 26,175,009 





Garden PPoOdcts. 0... ie ee es 6,842,950 
Dairy and poultry products........ 50,380,973 
MARIN PINMINCES » 605 =o cee bee es 139,639,250 
Past industry. 6.5. ..... 0. : 10,600,099 
Horest products. .............060. 23,305,009 
RINE ste oe a aera oareioe sc 41,000,005 
Other mineral products............ 40,425,009 
Farm animals and products........ 69,204,450 
Sundry other products............ 30,700,000 
PAPUAN 626 so sca foe nee = 556,249,050 

SORIA MINN rs oS Science ce $1,097,768,763 


The bank clearings of San Francisco increased in 
1912 ten per cent. and those of Los Angeles twenty- 
three per cent. over those of the previous year. 

The increase of dairy production for the state 
goes hand in hand with the increased acreage of 
irrigated farms. During the last five years the pro- 
duction of butter in the irrigated districts has grown 
from 17,000,000 to 30,000,000 pounds. The acreage 
of wheat is decreasing and the area of those crops 
which require more cultivation, and consequently 
tend to smaller acreage, is increasing. 

New crops which have attained sufficient impor- 
tance to merit mention are rice, cotton, flax and 
hemp. The California raisin crop broke its record of 
former years with the production of 85,000 tons. 
The citrus crop totaled 40,000 carloads. 


Work on Big Irrigation Project Will Now 
Proceed 

At a meeting of the directors of the Sacramento 
Valley Development Association at Orland recently, 
all opposition to the establishment of the Iron 
Canyon irrigation project, Tehama county, was 
removed and steps were taken toward the securing 
of construction of units of the great Sacramento 
valley project. The cost of the project may run 
anywhere from $30,000,000 to $70,000,000 and will 
include reservoir sites in Lassen, Modoc, Shasta and 
Tehama counties. Water will be furnished for two 
million acres. 

A survey for the irrigation of 150,000 acres in 
Shasta valley has been completed. Opportunities 
for power plants were also developed. 


Coachella Malagas Come High 

The Coachella valley, California, Malaga grape 
crop this year exceeded all previous records. The 
growers two years ago shipped their entire crop from 
Thermal netting an average of $1.71 per crate of 
twenty pounds or $171 per ton, an exceptionally 
good price for table granes. 

The first shipment of Thompson Seedless Grapes 
from the Reedley District, Fresno county, Califor- 
nia, was delivered the third week in July, the first 
shipment reported from any section of the San 
Joaquin valley. The production of Thompson 
Seedless Grapes is heavy this year. Fresno county 
thus takes a firmer “hitch” on her title—Raisin 
center of the world. 
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Amateur ad Professional 


U. S. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The greatest and most sought for honors 
of the Trap-Shooting World were won 
at Dayton, Ohio, June 17—20, 1913, with 


Cicer 


Factory Loaded Shells 


Barton Lewis, Amateur Champion, scored 195 out of 
200 with Peters ““Target’? — medium priced shell for 
Bulk Smokeless. 

Chas. A. Young, Professional Champion, scored 197 
out of 200 with Peters ‘‘High Gun’’—medium priced Shell 
for Dense Smokeless. 


It is not necessary to use high-priced ammunition to win success at 
the traps orinthe field. Peters ‘‘steel where steel belongs’’ Shells give 
real and complete satisfaction, but their cost is within the reach of all. 


Say PETERS when buying ammunition for your next tournament or hunt. Sportsmen’s Handy 
Book, with 1913 Game Laws, free for the asking. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches: NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
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ealth Waits On Appetite’ 
Of what use is a feast without an appetite? Or what is more distressing thana 


stomach that will not digest the food it craves? “These are the signs of dyspep- 
sia—the seeds of weakness which will blossom into disease if unchecked. 


The Best Tonic 
overcomes dyspepsia, creates anormal, healthy desire for food—aids digestion and relieves 


every form of stomach trouble. Itis quick in action and positive and permanent in results. 


Order a Dozen from Your Druggist—Insist Upon It Being ‘‘Pabst’’ 
FREE BOOKLET, “Health Darts,” tells all uses and benefits of Pabst Extract. Write for it. 
ih 33 PABST EXTRACT CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Development Section: 


Development Notes 











The San —— and Sacramento valleys in California are filling rapidly with settlers. Such scenes as 


this, showing newly-planted berry patch, 


are common. Cheap electrical power and 


an abundance of water is responsible for much of the activity 


Boon for the Inexperienced Farmer 

An advance step in the higher development of 
agricultural and suburhan subdivision property is 
that marked by the completion of an agricultural 
laboratory by the West Sacramento Company on 
the property which they are offering for sale just 
across the Sacramento river from Sacramento. 
This building of re-inforced concrete will be equipped 
similarly to university laboratories and when fin- 
ished will represent an expenditure of $25,000. It 
will be used for the purpose of making soil tests and 
to furnish the farmers and settlers with every 
assistance in the matter of intensified farming and 
scientific soil cultivation. The service will be free 
to every property owner. 


Honoring the Parent Citrus Tree 

Preparations are being made for a pageant at 
Riverside, California, in 1915, in celebration of the 
introduction of the navel orange in southern Cali- 
fornia. Two navel orange trees brought from 
Bahia, Brazil, in 1875 were planted in Redlands. 
These trees were the nucleus of the great citrus 
growing industry of California. They still stand 
carefully guarded by a circular iron fence in the 
grounds of Glenwood Mission Inn, Riverside’s 
famous hostelry. 


Butter and Cheese Producers of Oregon 

The Oregon Coast counties are experiencing a 
period of activity that indicates some rapid develop- 
ment. Marshfield and North Bend in the Coos Bay 
country are awakening to the immense value of 
their natural resources and are entering upon an 
era of unprecedented prosperity. The Tillamook 
country, now that it has a railroad, is making great 


strides in development. The dairying opportunities 
of the Coast counties are unexcelled. This region 
has been repeatedly and worthily compared with the 
far-famed dairying sections of the Netherlands and 
other foreign countries. The timber interests are 
equally important. ° 


Only Touched the Rough Spots 

When the middle-western and eastern states were 
sweltering in the terrific mid-July heat, California 
had just a touch of the hot weather. The only 
damage in the fruit districts occurred however, in 
those orchards which plainly showed neglect on the 
part of the owner, improper cultivation or neglect in 
irrigation which had left the trees in less hardy con- 
dition thar! where the work was carefully performed. 
The well cared-for vineyards and orchards passed 
through the hot spell unharme:l. 


Sugar Making Regardless of Tariff Changes 

The 1913 production of beet sugar in California 
has been figured by experts at 175,000 tons. Oper- 
ating sugar companies report tremendous yields of 
sugar beets and are preparing for heavy runs. In 
1911-12 the acreage in California was about 101,000, 
the yield over 1,000,000 tons of beets and the output 
162,538.4 short tons of sugar. California leads all 
the beet sugar states with 35 per cent. of the total 
production of 572,415 tons in the entire United 
States 


Santa Barbara Chamberof Commerce Progresses 

The Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, Santa 
Barbara, California, is one of the first in cities of the 
smaller class to affiliate with the National Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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You'll get as much 3-in-One as if you bought 8 of the10c bottles. And 3-in-Onenever 


loses its quality—never thickens, gums 
3-in-One has for 16 years been the 
and Polishing, and Preventing Rust. 


orturnsrancid. Always sweet, fresh and good. 
leading Household Oil—Lubricating, Cleaning 


Use for oiling sewing machines, bicycles, talking machines, guns, reels, locks, clocks, etc. Use for clean- 


ing and polishing fine pianos, tables, chairs, any 


FREE On receipt of your 


dealer’s name we 


ruseteteaont S-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY (me 


the valuable 3-in-One Dic- 
tionary. Try this good oii at 
our expense. 


33 BROADWAY 


3-in-One is Sold at all Good Hardware, Drug, Grocery and General Stores 


furniture. Use for preventing rust on any metal surface. 
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Twenty-eight Days from the Hoosier Capital to the Golden Gate 


“The pioneers of 1913 glimpsed the Golden Gate The chief figures of the party were Carl G. 
on Sunday, July 27th. They did not cross San Fisher, originator of the Lincoln Memorial Highway 
Francisco bay, however, until the following day, idea; Elwood Haynes, generally known as the father 
being sated with rich foods and gladsome recep- of the American automobile, and Charles A. Book- 
tions and content to iate in the balmy summer walter, ex-mayor of Indianapolis and “Big Noise’”’ 
mysteries of beautiful Oakland and classic Berkeley. for the tourists. 

On the following day they took ferry and landed on Carl G. Fisher is enthusiastic over the promises 
the San Francisco side, where their arrival was of support of the rock coast-to-coast highway. He 
heralded with much joyous acclaim with blare of | is thus quoted: 


trumpets and shriek of klaxons. Thence they “The Lincoln Highway is intended to be an ob- 
proceeded with due haste to the edge of the Pacific _ject-lesson in good roads building. It will be built 
ocean, thus completing the cross-country path- through the most thickly settled parts of each state 
finding run which began from the capitol steps in with this purpose in view. 

the city of Indianapolis on July first.’”—From a “Tt is planned at present to make the town of 
leaf lost from the log of the Indiana Automobile Big Pine in the Sierras the portal to California. 
Manufacturers Association. This town is situated both on the Midland trail 


And thus was completed on the 28th day the last to San Francisco and El Camino Sierra leading to 
lap of the most significant cross-country run ever Los Angeles, giving choice of destinations.” 
made. Lewis and Clark negotiated the distance Elwood Haynes, the pioneer builder of self-pro- 
from St. Louis to the mouth of the Columbia in _ pelled vehicles, says: ‘We found natural highways 
a matter of eighteen months. The Argonauts of | of hard sand well compact, making travel easy, 
"49 were content if they saw the promised land in with scenery that surpasses that of the Alps. I 
six months. Which reminds us once again that cannot imagine conditions which would be more 
this is the age of progress! # pleasing to motorists What we have discovered 

Nineteen cars, Indiana-made, covered the entire of California has to a large extent offered a solution 
distance, the longest endurance test ever given so to that mystery of the Indiana automobile builders, 
large a number of cars, demonstrating thoroughly — the tremendous absorption of automobiles by this 
the efficiency of the American-made product. The _ state.” 


cars which participated included the Haynes, All in all it was a record-breaking, eye-opening, 
Premier, American, Pilot, Apperson, Empire, Mar- excursion, which is bound to react to the benefit of 


mon, Marion, Henderson, Cole and MacFarlan and the astute manufacturers, to the benefit of the 
they bowled up the streets of San Franciscocrowned — tourist and to the benefit of those communities 
with well earned glory. which are building or to build highways. 


ili 





The way they looked leaving Tahoe Tavern July 26. Ex-Mayor Charles A. Book walter, “big noise” for the Indiana 
automobile manufacturers, in the front seat; in tonneau, Carl G. Fisher, who originated 
Lincoln Memorial Highway, and Captain Robert Tyndall 
(Continued on page 586) 
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Big Output or Big Merit? 





WE could easily quadruple our 

output by selling a six-cylinder 
car around $2500. But it would be a 
gross violation of confidence. 

To sell a Six at $2500, it would be 
necessary for us to cut down quality, 
to skimp on workmanship, or, worse 
still, to assemble parts from other 
factories, instead of building the 
complete car ourselves. There are 
a thousand ways to cheapen a car, 
and every one of them, in our case, 
would be dishonest. 


KEEPING FAITH WITH BUYERS 


For a company that has a low-grade repu- 
tation, a $2500 Six might be a step upward. 
But for the Winton Company, whose Winton 
Six set the world’s standard for six-cylinder 
quality and drove the best of fours into the 
second class, even the slightest cheapening of 
quality would be inexcusable—would be a 
betrayal of the confidence and good will of 
those thousands of Winton Six owners who 
believe in us and in our car, and, in good 
faith, urge their friends to buy Winton Sixes. 


MILLIONS OF GOOD WILL 

This Good Will—the result of our produc- 
ing highest-quality cars and of making good 
on every promise during our fifteen years in 
business—has a value, according to commer- 
cial reckoning, of millions of dollars. 

Many companies list Good Will in their 
balance sheets, as an asset. We 


“price that its merit can be sold for. 








WINTON SIX 


Long stroke motor, left drive, center 
control, electric lights, self-starter, 
finest mohair top, easily handled 
curtains, rain-vision glass front, best 
Warner speedometer, Waltham 
eight-day clock, Klaxon electric 
horn, tire carriers, four-cylinder 
tire pump, demountable rims, full 
set of tools, German silver radiator, 


od. Pally equipped, @8008 











ALWAYS QUALITY FIRST 


That's exactly why a big output has never 
tempted us. e make only as many cars 
as we can make right. And we make them 
ourselves. You'll never find a Winton motor 
in any other make, nor a Winton clutch 
or transmission, nor a Winton axle or steering 
gear. Winton Six merit is individual and 
exclusive. 


WHY PRICE STAYS DOWN 
The Winton Six is sold at the lowest possible 
We keep 
quality up because we will not abuse the trust of 
our patrons, and we are able to keep price down 
because we have no water in our stock, no bonds, 
no gold notes, no mortgages, no over-expanded 
plant, no excessive overhead, no 





don't. We regard Good Will as 


a moral liability and obligation— 
an obligation never to betray pub- 
lic confidence by marketing under 
the Winton nameplate anything 





CAUTION 


Be careful in selecting a 
car—this year more than 
ever before. 
startling reasons why. Read 
them in our Book No. 24. 


wasteful executive methods. 


‘Let us send you a catalog of 
the Six that leads them all. 


The Winton Motor Car Co. 


110 Berea Road, Cleveland, 0. 


here are 








less than the utmost best. 
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The Effect of the Opening of Yosemite to 
Automobiles 

The opening of Yosemite National Park tc auto- 
mobile traffic has stimulated neighboring counties 
to great activity in highway construction. The 
Nation’s Playground, heretofore inaccessible to 
motoring parties, finally opened August 1st, now 
bids fair to be the terminal of no less than four or 
five main highways to which will connect innumer- 
able converging roads. The official recognition of 
the Coulterville road makes that the first choice at 
present but the boosters for the Big Oak Flat and 
the Wawona roads are busy raising funds for and 
making improvements in their favorite routes. The 
Automobile Club of Southern California, it is said, 
is planning still a further road which will leave the 
State Highway in the San Joaquin valley somewhere 
in the neighborhood of Fresno and will be con- 
structed along a route which will avoid the high 
elevations now encountered. 

At Los Banos, a meeting was recently held, where 
good roads enthusiasts from Merced and Santa 
Clara counties launched a movement to build a 
highway from Merced through Pacheco Pass to 
connect with the highways of Santa Clara county, 
thus opening a direct route from Santa Clara to 
Yosemite and an equally important route for the 
tourists from the San Joaquin valley to the sea. 
The interests are mutual. Stanislaus county is also 
working on a similar plan to cross the Coast moun- 
tains into Santa Clara county by way of Mt. Hamil- 
ton and Lick Observatory. 

Tuolumne county folks are working on the Big 
Oak Flat road within their county and are being 
ably assisted by San Joaquin and other counties. 

Stanislaus county proposes to issue bonds for 
$2,000,000 to build 150 miles of cross-county high- 
way to connect with the State Highway and the 
Coulterville road to Yosemite, thus making every 
portion of the county accessible. 

Ultimately the tourist will profit by the great 
highway systems now contemplated and the farmer 
folk will find a vast improvement in their present 
roads, affording an easy marketing of their produce 
and a reduction in their hauling tax. 


The Link Between Mexico and British Columbia 


Samuel Hill, Father of Good Roads, regards the 
building of the bridge over, the Columbia, between 
Portland, Oregon, and Vancouver, Washington, as 
the most important link in the Pacific Highway. 
“Not between Portland and Vancouver,” says Mr. 
Hill, “but between British Columbia on the north 
and Mexico on the south.” 

At a recent meeting of the Inter-state Bridge 
Committee and the Portland Commercial Club 
plans were approved for a bridge as outlined by 
Engineer Ralph Modjeski which will cost some- 
where in the neighborhood of a million two hundred 
thousand dollars. It is proposed to start the con- 
struction of this bridge at once, Multnomah county, 
Oregon, to assume $700,000 of the cost and Clarke 
county, Washington, the remaiiting $500,000. it 
is believed that when actual construction begins 
the states of Oregon and Washington will assume 
the responsibility of the completion of the under- 
taking. 

The three Pacific states—Califurnia, Oregon and 
Washington—comprise an area almost as great as 
Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Ger- 
many and Switzerland combined. Through these 
states runz the Pacific Highway, now beinz paved 
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in sections through the various states. Within a 
few years at most a continuous paved highway 
1500 miles in length will be ready for tourists and 
team traffic, through a wonderland that far sur- 
passes the attractions of the European countries 
that now draw tourists from this side of the world. 


A Little Jaunt of Seventeen Thousand Miles 


A. L. Westgard, vice-president of th: National 
Highway Association, who joined the Indiana auto- 
mobile manufacturers in their trip from Indian- 
apolis to San Francisco, completed one lap of a 
17,000-mile journey which he is making to gather 
data for the National Highway Association for 
future use in an educational campaign. He left 
New York June 2 and is now on the return trip via 
a route different from that covered on the west- 
bound trip. 


Good Roads Notes from Here and There 
in California 


The voters of Kern county gave a substantial 
majority vote in favor of bonding the county for a 
splendid system of highways to connect with the 
State Highway and to benefit every section of the 
county. It is proposed to issue bonds in the sum of 
$2,500.000 and with the money thus raised to con- 
struct 221 miles of paved and g2 miles of graveled 
roads. 

Butte county voters will be called upon to con- 
sider the expenditure of $1,500,000 for a thorough 
and complete highway system. 

The San Diego County Highway Commission 
surprised the people of that county when they com- 
pleted their labors and turned back $2700 into the 
county treasury. All roads included in the original 
plans had been constructed according to specifica- 
tions. The approximate cost of the 44 miles was 
$1,250,000 less the balance unexpended. While 
some sections of the highway cost as high as $8500 
per mile other sections were built at a cost as low as 
$2800 and the average was low. 

Work has begun on a stretch of road eighteen 
miles in length between Colton and Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, which will complete t1o miles of boulevard 
between Los Angeles and Whitewater Crossing, on 
the Yuma Highway. The State Highway Commis- 
sion provided an appropriation of $75,000 for this 
and additional work on the highway from Banning 
to Yuma. 

Riverside county is in the midst of a campaign 
for a bond issue of $1,500,000 for a thorough system 
+f good roads. 

The splendid $3,500,000 system of roads in Los 
Angeles county were entirely completed on August 
1st. Los Angeles has one of the finest systems of 
highways of any county in the United States. 

With the completion of the State Highway from 
San Bernardino to Riverside will be completed a 
loop that is expected to become one of the most 
popular automobile routes in the Southwest. Con- 
tracts were let August 1st for 130 miles of all paved 
road through this most picturesque portion of 
southern California. With this highway completed 
there will be two splendid roads running the entire 
length of the San Gabriel valley, bordered mostly 
by orange and lemon groves. The roads represent 
an expenditure of $1,250,000. 
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America’s First Car 






Coupe, $3400. 
Six or Seven-passenger, $2985. 
$4050. 


Five-passenger, $2135. Coupe, $2850. 


Adopts Electric Gear Shift as 
standard equipment 


In the new Haynes car electricity does all the work of operat- 
ing. No more yanking of hand levers, simply press a button, 
and electricity shifts the gears instantly and quietly. 


Electric starting and lighting— 
everything else in up-to- 
date equipment 

You press a button and the motor 
starts. You turn a switch and the elec- 
tric lights are on. Press another but- 


Most beautiful lines—powerful 
engine—strong mechanically 
—proven durability 

The lines of the new Haynes are long, 
sweeping and very pleasing. Back of 
the unequaled beauty and comfort is a 


ton and the warning sounds. Your _ simplicity, sturdiness and reliability that’s 
tires are pumped automatically. The _ the result of 20 years testing and proving. 
gasoline is pressure-fed. From your ‘The L-head motor, as is all of the vital 


seat you let down the Collins curtains 
in a few seconds. The car comes 
absolutely complete. See it at your 
dealers. 


construction, is produced in the Haynes 
factory. It is a marvel of simplicity 
and power. See your dealer for fur- 
ther particulars. 


Write for the “Complete Motorist”—a wonderful automobile book 


Model 26 —Six-cy'inder, Two, 
Four or Five-passenger, $2900. 
Model27 — Six-'y inder, 
Limo.is.ne, 
Mcdel 28 — Four-cylinder, Iwo, tour or 


Pacific Coast Delivery. 



















by Elwood Haynes 
In this book, Mr. Haynes, the creator of the first American car, tells you the 
important things to know about an automobile, tells you what the different parts 
are for, and what you should know about them, tells how to run an automobile 
so as to get the most enjoyment for the least expense. Write today. 


Haynes Automobile Co., 47 Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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HUDSON SIX 54—$2250 


SEVEN-PASSENGER 
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The New Ideal of a Distinguished Car 


ERE now is a car which typifies the ideals of the time. 
This streamline body—this long, sloping hood—this 
absence of angle at the dash—this low-hung chassis— 

these crowned fenders—this placing of extra tires so the front 
doors are left clear—these things belong to the car of today. 

The consensus of the world’s best opinion is that this type 
of body marks the coming ideal car. These are radical changes 
but they are coming as surely as foredoors came—and as 
suddenly. 

All the best foreign cars—English, French and German— 
will this year exhibit exclusively this new streamline body. 
And all men know that what they adopt in body design becomes 
the world-wide vogue. 

Our designers have added a hundred minor effects. They 
have Americanized—have Hudsonized—the type. So the car 
is distinctive. There will be no other just like it. But it em- 
bodies “ we regard as the highest conception of the modern 
trend in ies. 

And we believe that every connoisseur will consider this 


new HUDSON Six the handsomest car exhibited. 


Engineering Pauses 


We can claim in this car no great advance as regards fine 
engineering and no owner expects it. Fine engineer- 
ing has limits. For the past four years Howard E. Cofhn and 
his able engineers have given their best to the HUDSON. 
Last year — brought Sixes pretty close to perfection. So 
close that the HUDSON Six Smiamadl to one year into the fore- 
most rank among Sixes. 

These men have worked out in this new-model car a vast 
number of minor engineering improvements. They have added 
scores of new mechanical features—some of them quite impor- 
tant. But we never expect 3 build a much better chassis than 
we built in our last year's 

This year’s advances lie aalaly in beauty, in comfort, in 
conveniences, in room. We have ‘combined the best in lines, 
finish and equipment with the best in engineering. e have 
succeeded in making the HUDSON Six the masterpiece it is. 


Now the Ideal Car 
We now feel that this HUDSON 54 offers the utmost in 


every wanted feature. It has the staunchness of steel Pull- 
mans. It has the comfort of Turkish lounging chairs. It has 
the speed of express trains. It is free from all the troubles 
which annoy the inexpert. 

No man knows how to build a car more handsome and 
impressive. No conveniences are absent, no modern features 
lackin 

And all these things are here included in a Six 54, with 
seven-passenger body at the record price of $2250 (f. o. b. 
Detroit, Michigan). 


The New Features 


These are among the new features we bring out in this 
model. No mention is here made of the countless features in 


previous HUDSON models which we still retain. 


Seven-passenger body. 

135-inch wheelbase. 

Left side drive. Right hand control. 

36 x4!%-inch tires. 

Extra tires carried—as never before—ahead of the front 
door. This leaves both front doors clear. 

Four forward speeds. 

Pure streamline body. 

Low-hung body. 

No angles at the dash. 

Wide tonneau doors. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 

Electric self-cranking, with the rapid type of the Delco 
system built especially for this car. 

Powerful electric lights with dimming attachment for city 
driving. They also act as ordinance lights. 

Extra seats in tonneau fold into back of front seat, entirely 
out of the way. 

Jeweled 
noiseless gears. 

Every operation and control placed within reach of the 
driver’s hand, Gasoline and oil control, lights and starter, 

Individual Yale lock on ignition control, prevents theft of car, 

Rain-vision windshield built as part of the car. 

Genuine Pantasote top. Curtains that are carried in the 
top can be instantly adjusted. 

Electric horn—trunk rack—tire holders—license carriers— 
everything. 


Go See It—Go Today 
Go to the local HUDSON dealer and see this new achieve- 


ment. It is not merely an impicved car—it’s a real innovation. 
It will display to you all the best thought of the day in auto- 
mobile designing. 


sn t 


in dash, with new concealed 





» 


Go see it while it’s new. 
Our catalog on request. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


7704 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 257 


Go see this car today everywhere HUDSONS are sold 
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YOU SAVE 


of this car as you do in buying it. 
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It is every day testimony of owners of METZ cars 
that they make from 28 to 32 miles on ONE gallon 
of gasoline, 100 miles on ONE pint of lubricating oil, 


and from 10,000 to 12,000 miles on a single set of tires. 

















as much money 
in the running 








COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
1914 IMPROVEMENTS 


METZ “22”—$475 


THE GEARLESS CAR 


No clutch to slip— No gears to strip 


A remarkable example of low price and minimum cost of upkeep oontebaned with the essential features of the strictly 
up-to-date car—a car that saves you money when you buy it and every hour you run it—a speedy, stylish, abso- 
lutely reliable car that affords luxury without extravagance. 


The METZ'“22” is a high-class, fully guaranteed 
Roadster of the torpedo semi-enclosed type, left-hand 
drive and center control. 

Equipped with 4-cylinder 2214 h. p. water-cooled 
motor, Bosch magneto, wind dak, extension top with 
cover slip and curtains, full elliptic springs all around, 
standard artillery wheels, best quality clincher tires, 
5 lamps and gas generator, horn, pump and tool outfit. 


Makes from 5 to 50 miles per hour on the high speed, 
and climbs hills as fast as any regular stock car made. 

uilt to carry either single or double rumble seat, if 
desired. Its gearless transmission entirely does away 
with “gear trouble.” 


Write to our nearest office for New Illustrated 
Catalog “V.” 


LOS ANGELES BRANCH 


1025 SO. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


We want a representative in every city and town. 


Write for terms. 


METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 
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A new record has been made. Within two years, in point of sales, one 
automobile has out-stripped 180 out of America’s 192 makes of motor cars. 
Are you interested in this car—its exquisite beauty, mechanical perfection, 
wonderful economy of operation? Especially when it costs half or less than 
half of what you may have been intending to pay. 
Then read this page carefully; and write today for all the other-particulars. 
For the Detroiter is that car. 
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With its long stroke, (1 4-10 The long stroke motor and 
to 1 of bore) ball bearing sensible gear ratio (4 to 1) make 
motor, the Detroiter climbs a for slow depreciation; the rear 


15% grade at 28 miles per hour axle cannot give way—its mar- 


“on high.”” On second and first gin of safety is 2000 pounds 
speed it climbs anywhere its wheels can overload; the ball bearings, of finest 
find traction. grade, do not wear out and never need 


adjustment as do other types, neither 
can they bind when the car is distorted 
Detroiter uses at least 22% less fuel than sig. ay eats ines Aa! dao 
is demanded by overpowered cars of its form spring, Such a car lasts. 
class: 20 to 25 miles per gallon is its Any of the five models—touring car 
everyday record. or roadster—at $850 for standard equip- 
It has the smooth gait of the platform Ment, or $900 for special equipment. 
spring. The actual amount of added All with the same 25 h. p. long stroke 
oe oy motor, 104-inch wheel base, 32x33 inch 
comtort 1s 33°/o. ; ; oe 
sts tires (oversize for long life), Speedo- 
The Detroiter has the greatest propor- meter, Prest-O-Lite or battery lighting 
tion of braking surface of any car made system, quick detachable, demountable 
—one square inch per 9 5-10 pounds. rims, etc., at the $900 price. 


Briggs-Detroiter Company senor? 


Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 
Y. R. Del Valle Carl Christensen Motor Car Co. Spokane Taxicab Co. 


Because of its ball bearings, correct 
power ratio and light weight, the 
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You can transform any dark, dingy room in your home 





into a bright, attractive, sanitary one, by means of 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


BLBSTICA 


FLOOR FINISH 
ELASTICA is the one floor 


varnish that will not only 
beautify but protect your 
floors against the hardest sort 
of wear and tear. 


ELASTICA is made specially 
for floors—made to meet and 
resist all the conditions to 
which floors are subjected. 


ELASTICA is equally 
adapted to old or new floors, 
hard wood or soft wood, lin- 
oleum or oilcloth. It is mar- 
proof, spot-proof, heel-proof 


and ‘‘boy-proof.”’ 


Silinelle, 


THE PERFECT 
White Enamel 


There is no more pleasing, 
satisfactory and sanitary finish 
for every room in the house 
than a beautiful white enamel 
—provided this enamel is eas- 
ily and economically applied 
and guaranteed to give long 
and satisfactory service. 


Because of its beautiful ap- 
pearance and enduring qual- 
ities, SATINETTE has for 
years been specified by the 
country’s leading architects 
and builders for use in apart- 
ment houses, private dwel- 
lings, hotels and steamships. 


RT 
ALEARTONE 
STAINS 


KLEARTONE Stains are 
ideally suited to the decora- 
tion of doors, woodwork and 
other trim in the finest resi- 
dences, bungalows, camps— 
in fact, to any sort of work 
where the preservation of the 
natural beauty and grain of 
the wood is essential. 


KLEARTONE Stains are de- 
manded by those who insist 
on unquestioned and perma- 
nent beauty of effect through 
the use of the highest grade 
materials. 


KLEARTONE Stains are 
made in every desired color 
for every known wood. 


Whether you are considering the building of a new house or the renovating of an old 
one, write us at once for complete free books, giving detailed information, full in- 
structions for use and samples of finished work produced by ELASTICA Floor 
Finish, KLEARTONE Stains and SATINETTE White Enamel. 


SIANDARD Vrs Was 


113 Front Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


2620 Armour Ave., Chicago, Ill. 























Elm Park, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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A tempting relish 
having the true tomato taste 


BLUE |ABEL’ 


ETCHUP 


Keeps After Opening 


Vine ripened tomatoes, from 
selected seed, grown under 
our personal supervision, 
carefully handled in sanitary 
kitchens, same day as picked; 
cooked but lightly so that the 
natural flavor is retained; 
; seasoned delicately with pure 
spices; placed in sterilized 
bottles — this is Blue Label 
Ketchup. 
Contains only those ingredients 


Recognized and Lndorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Our other products, Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, Meats, Canned 
Fruitsand Vegctables, you will 
find equally as pleasing as 
> Blue Label Kexinp. 


“Onigimal, Menus” isaninterest- 
ing bi o let, Jull of suggestions 
Sor the hostess and busy house- 
wife. Wi ritcforittoday, giving 
your grocers name,and mem- 
tioning this magazine, 


Curtice Brothers Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 
IN SMALL TOWNS— 


You can save one-half your tire expense, and nearly all 
your tire trouble, by using Security Reliners. Many of our 
customers run their cars the entire season without blowout or 
puncture, and without spending a cent for tire repairs. You 


Can Do It Yourself. 
TAKE OUR AGENCY 


Get your tires, tubes and Reliners at the dealers’ prices. 
We are jobbers of tires and tubes, which makes our agency 
offer special possibilities for personal economy, geod business, 
and handsome profit. Write at once for our plan. 


SECURITY RELINER CO. 
410 West Street Montgomery, N. Y. 

















RUBBER SURFACE 
CAN BE WASHED 


STOS LINED 

Ain-criam 

RUTELY wear PROOF 
ARY 


aul 
Covert 
MAKING LIGG 


McKAY Ventilated Table Pad 


Spill a Gallon of Hot Gravy 


on the surface of a McKAY Table Pad, and not a drop of it will reach 
your table, nor will any of it be absorbed by the pad. When your meal 
is over, the surface of the pad may be washed with soap and water, or a 
wet cloth, without removing it from the table, and not a trace of the 
liquid will remain. This is but ONE of the exclusive features of this pad 

Ve eatilated air chambers in the body of the pad, provide circulation of 
air that absorbs and carries away the heat, keeping the pad dry and sani- 
at the same time entirely heat-proof. Simply invert the pad, 
utiful felt (or flannel) bottom makes an excellent ecard table 

it of ur dining table. A positive guarantee that your table will not 
be injured by heat or hot liquids while covered by a McKAY PAD 

Leaves and luncheon mats made in the same manner. Do not buy 
your table pad or luncheon mats until you have seen these, 

ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE, 


These Pads For Sale By: 





California Furniture Cx - - Los Angeles, Calif. 
J. W. Robinson Co - - - : - - Los Angeles, Calif. 
A. Fusenot Co., - - - - - - - Los Angeles, Calif 
The Emporium . - - - - - - San Francisco, Calif. 
H. C. Capwell Co. - - - - - - - Oakland, Calif. 
The Wormser Fur niture Cc - - - - Fresno, Calif. 
Hochheimer & Co. - . - - - - Bakersfield, Calif. 
The Benbough Furiture Co : - - - San Diego, Calif. 
F. A. Taylor Co. - - - - - - Portland, Ore. 

J. G. Mack & Co. - - - - - - - Portland, Ore. 
Rhodes Bros. (Inc.} : - - - - - Tacoms, Wash. 
Frederick & Nelson - - - - - - Seattle, Wash 


The Grote-Rankin Co. - ° i - Seattle, Wash. 
The Standard Furniture Co, - - - - Seattle, Wash 

Tull & Gibbs, (Inc.) - - Spokane, Wash. 
Listmann Furniture Co. - - - - North Yakima, Wash. 
Barnes-Woodin & Co. - - - - - - North Yakima, Wash. 


Hudson's Bay Co - - - - - Vancouver, B. C, 
PD. A. Smith, Limited - Vancouver, British Columbia 
David Spencer, Limite a - Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia 


Samples and booklet on request. 


LYDON-BRICHER MFG. CO. 


233 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 























RTS SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original and unequaled. 
Wood ortin rollers. *‘Improved’”® 
requires no tacks. Inventor's 

Signature on genuine: 


altar 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest a Largest Variety ' 












Ina Tureen 
of Soup. |B conessnr 





\WITTEMORE 77 
WHIT MORE 5 





PPE SS a ear ee 


Spa SSeS cee mee sans ee ere me os 
SS eee 


ALSO CLFANS 


8 i 

y ALLARTICLES MADE | fil 

LEA & PERRINS’ |e) 
Wnirftmone BROS fi iy 

“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that patios 


CO. eee Sone renee contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. ‘‘French Gloss,’’ 10c. 


The Universal Popularity of “STAR” couhiggion for ea, omg polishing all kinds of russet 


or tan shoes, 10c. andy” size, 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE “QUICKWHITE” (in liquid form with sage) quickly 


cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c. an 


is based on Qualities which no “ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In round 


white cakes packed in zinc-tin boxes, with sponge, 10c. In handsome, 


other table sauce POSSESSES. large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25c. 


If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the price in 











Gives Zest to Appetite on Roasts, Chops, stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 
Steaks, Game, Salads, Fish, Gravies, WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
Soups, etc. Sold ‘by Grocers Everywhere. 20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 

The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 








Shoe Polishes in the World 
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TROS CH 12% v5 INCREASED DIAMOND VALUES GUARANTEED 


BROS. CO 










DIARON OS Lewy Bros. Co. give every customer the benefit of the rise in diamond Bich 





values! Diamonds have gone up 12% yearly for over 20 years! This increase Lewy 
Bros. Co. guaraniee to you; and allow you 12% per year (1% per month) WORE THAN YOU PAID, in ex- 
change a/any time! Our diamond Guarantee is a written contract, certifying the carat weight, color, per- 


fection and value of every diamond. 
LEWY BROS. CO. [$7950 We are glad tosend 
founded in 1835; occupy one of 4 —_ you any diamond; permit you 
the 5 prominent State Street to examine it in any bank or ex- 
corners in Chicago; bank with press office in your city; without 
ond Sater Se = a a rcent} Obligation to parekens; ——_ 

ational Bank—one of the lead- j “Shes at our expense and ris e 

: “ecg guaranteed in exchange as any ae thus $54.32 al- 

ing banks 00000 Pea ered int yr.;'s77.60 in yrs. "ete; “hipped $4@_ SO) Eat btow the votall anice of lowelense 













Violet-Blue Diamond Solitaire 
Full $75 size andvalue. Imported direct 
P oie the Cutters to you! Rich islets blue WHITE 
color, PERFECT, of supreme brilliancy. Mounting 
is 18K’ solid pure gold, platinum setting. 12 per cent 










Write for Lewy Bros. Co. Diamond Book, FREE! f + Ronmiinlly Masirated in colors, en 
gaits designs—the latest fashions in diamond jewelry. Complete i aboner about fine d diamonds. You will want this free 
book if only to post yourself about diamond values! Write today! 


LEWY BROS. CO. importers Dept. C42, State and Adams Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















You can have a trustworthy guardian in your 
home, ready and efficient for the emergency 
of the night. 

The Smith & Wesson has been proved su- 


perior by four out of five winners of the U. S. 
Spring Championship. 
Doesn’t that convince you of its superiority? 
Send far free booklet “The Revolver" 


,/ Smith & Wesson 
af 528Stockbridge Street Springfield, Mass. 


For over 50 years makers of Superior Revolvers’ 
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Feet Stand Hardest Knocks. Protect them with 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


Lightest, easiest boot made. All heights for men and women. 


(2B, Ask Dealer to order pair or write for Catalog ZS i 


By WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS 
AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 








Leads in Tone Quality 
in America| 





















Scientific, Simple Service 


A new household economy that kills tea-prejudice and 
makes Tea Time a welcome hour is the 


London Tea Bob | 


An air-float automatically lifts the Tea leaves out of 
the beverage the moment their essence has been drawn || 
from them. This absolutely prevents the formation of | 
the injurious tannic acid which robs most Tea of its 
real flavor. 

Endorsed by leading pure food advocates and physi- 
cians and welcomed delightedly by every tea drinker 
who sees it. 

You need not touch it after pouring in the fresh- 
boiled water. At the proper moment the Bob seems 
to lift itself by its bootstraps... It will interest and de- 
light your family and your guests. 

Always brews fragrant, delicious hot tea, without 
sharpness or bitterness. Makes iced-tea a delightful 
new beverage to many. 

Aluminum Bob in Guernsey with Germau silver trim- 
mings, $2.50. 

In English Rockingham, $1.50. 

If not at your dealers, sent post paid on receipt of price. 


THE BEVEFUSER CO. 


27 Brattle Square BOSTON, MASS. 











One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


| Prices-Reular Styles*550°'1500 | 


The John Church Company ; 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 


* The Everett Piano Co., Boston 













































_ Beauty, convenience and personal home ownership pay #¥ Perea £ 
big dividends. They add joy to your living and give more : 
lasting satisfaction than mere pleasures. No matter where you 
live, ead large a house you require, a Bungalow will meet 
your fondest expectations. ‘ = 
Our Dungulows are comfortable, sanitary and equipped with Z “WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” —Price 50 cents. 

built-in conveniences. They are profitable as homes and in- . 50 one-story Bungalows of 4 to 6 rooms, costinz $500 to $2,000. 
vestments. Our latest ideas—the pictures, plans and de- “LITTLE BUNGALOWS” —25 costing $400 to $1,200—Price 25 cents. 


scriptions shown in our Bungalow Books—are intensely inter- ~ ‘ 
ilne. iak shame gow kelows ven Sale, s SPECIAL OFFER—All 3 books sent postpaid for ONE DOLLAR. 
411 Henny Building, 122 Third Street; Los Angeles, Cal. 






“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” — Price 50 cents. 


50 Bungalows and two-story houses, costing $1,500 to 26,000. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 
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FOR MEN 


has given the utmost satisfaction for over half acentury. . 


Every garment is shaped to the figure and retains its original 
shape and size permanently. GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK. 


This famous TWO-PIECE FLAT KNIT UNDERWEAR is more 
economical than the one-piece kind, Costs 60% less than imported 


GLASTENBURY 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR —- 


goods of same quality. 
long service for which GLASTENBURY is famous. 


rheumatism. 
No dye stuff used in our natural grays. 


fine Wool and Worsted. 


W/W Natural Gray Worsted, medium weight 
H/20 Natural Gray Australian Lamb’s Wool, winter weight. . 


tings. They are yours for the asking. Dept. 24. 





Highest grade materials and splendid workmanship assure the 


A protection against sudden chills, colds, pneumonia and 


Made in fifteen grades; Light, Medium and Heavy Weights, of 
Ask your dealer to show you some of the following numbers: 


3005 Natural Gray Wool Winter Weight (double thread).......at 

We make a Special Feature of ADJUSTABLE DRAWER BANDS on 
C/G Natural Gray Worsted, light weight ...................... 1 
A Natural Gray Australian Lamb’s W ool, light weight ......... 





G/A Natural Gray Worsted, medium weight..................5 


For sale by leading dealers. Write for = booklet and a cut- 


Glastonbury Knitting Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


$1.75 








“Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure 
and permanent.” —-.V. Y, Aug, 
1891 Send for Lecture “iGreat Subject 





of Fat."’ 

No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 

‘Harmless and Positive. NO FAILU RE. Re Be reduction is assured—reduce 
to stay. One month’s treatment, $ ; fail, or office, 1370 Broadway, 
‘New York, A PERMANENT REDUCTION GU ARANTEED. 

‘The cure js positive and permanent.’'—.V. Y. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 

“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—N. ¥. // orld. 











The McConway & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SoLe MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


JANNEY COUPLER 


Used exclusively 0» the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 


Paciric Coast REPRESENTATIVES 


McMULLIN & EYRE, Flood Building, San Francisco 








and Spring 


are first choice among women 
who seek modern dress ele- 
gance. They insure the fit of 
a gown by holding placket 
and seam smoothly in place. 


Wont RUST Firm and don’t work loose. 
Strong, yet easy to fasten. 


Look for the name ‘‘Peet’s’’ 
| | on every envelope. 


ee 
Invisible Eye3|/ 


PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Seda Tae 











Face Powper 
SUMMER’S SUN 


deals pre’, with the complexion protected by 
LABLACHE. Users of this fan.ous beautifier are 
conspicuously free from facial 
blemishes, always retaining 
their fresh attractiveness 
of youth. Delicate 
fragrant — refined. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They mav be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
aanually, Send 10c, 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumerc Dept. 8: 
2s Kingston St., Boston,Mass. “ 





ABLACH, 
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No matter what your use 
for varnish—for interiors or 
exteriors, for floors or walls, 
for whatever purpose—Berry 
Brothers can furnish you the 
varnish that is best adapted for that use. 

Don’t buy ‘‘just varnish.” Let us 
help you choose the right varnish for 
your requirements. 

Fifty years’ experience has taught us 
how to make all kinds. We make them 
right—and varnish buyers have come to 
know and trust us. That is why we 
have grown to be the largest varnish 
makers in the world. 

That is why the Berry Brothers label 
on your varnish can guarantee not only 
satisfactory appearance, but durability 
and ultimate economy. 





For Every Varnish Need 


RERRY 


OTHERS «aos - 
Liquid Granite—A 
VARNISH ES floor varnish whose name sug- 





Here are four of our leading 
architectural varnishes: 


gests its wonderful durability. 

Luxeberry Wood Finish— 
For the finest rubbed (dull) or polished 
finish on interior woodwork. 

Luxeberry White Enamel 
—Unequalled for white interior finishing 
and white furniture. 

Luxeberry Spar—For all kinds 
of outdoor finishing, exposed to the 
weather. Water cannot change its color 
or dim its lustre. 

Solve the varnish problem by buy- 
ing or specifying Berry Brothers. Any 
dealer or painter can supply you. 

Send for free booklet, “Interesting to Home Builders.”” 





out the country, handlin 





Berry Week 
From Sept. 13 to Sept. 20 will be “Berry Week” in the leading stores through- 
varnish, paint and similar goods. 
special attention to the sale of Berry Brothers Varnishes. 
Take advantage of “Berry Week.” Learn more about varnish. Plan for your 
fall repairs and decorating. And order Berry Brothers Varnishes if you want satisfaction. 


Dealers will devote 








BERRY BROTHERS, INC. 


Established 1858 
Largest Varnish Makers in the World 


Factories: 


Branches : New York Boston Philadelphia 


Baltimore 


DETROIT, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 
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Martin 


12 gauge Hammerless 
Repeating Shotgun 


HE handsomest and best de- 


signed pump gun in the world! 


Hammerless — Solid Steel Breech 
(inside as well as out). Solid Top— 
a thick steel wall of protection be- 
tweenycurheadand the cartridge; 
keeps out rain, snow, dirt, leaves, 
twigs andsand. Side Ejection 
(away from your face and eyes.) 
Matted Barrel—A great con- 
venience in quick sighting. 
Press-Button Cartridge Release 
—to remove loaded cartridges 
quickly from magazine with- 
out working through action, 



































. 
Grade “A” 
$22.60 


Double Extractors —they pull any 
shell. Take-Down Feature —for 
convenient carrying and cleaning. 
Trigger and Hammer Safety—a 
double guard against accidental fir- 
ing. The Solid Steel Breech (not 
a shell of wood) shows the superior 
design. The receiver is absolutely 
solid steel atthe rearas wellas ontop, 
The flarlin is the safest 
breech-loading shotgun ever built. 
Ask yourdealer—or send usthreestamps 


postage for new big catalog of all 
Marlin repeating rifles and shotguns. 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 
28 Willow Street 
New Haven, Conn, 








TILE 





























SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. They 
afford the purest, sweetest and 
most economical method of pre- 
serving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, scalp and hair. For 
torturing eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, inflammations and chafings 
of infants, children and adults 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment are most effective. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
copot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, McLean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S. A. 


og Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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Three generations 





of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano. 
Delivered in your home free of charge. Old instru- 
ments taken as partial payment im exchance. 
Time payments accepted. FKEE--Our handsome 
book of the Vose Pianos. Send for it. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 





Boston, Mass. 

















Increasing 
Age Postponed 


Nightly applications of the 


° ° 
B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 

remove wrinkles or crows’-feet. Contain no chemicals and 
are simple, safe, harmless) FROWNERS correct the habit 
of scowling or frowning or raising the forehead, which 
make badlines. Both are put up in 25c, 50c and $1.00 
boxes, including a booklet on the care of the ‘ace. Sold 
at drug and dept. stores. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 
B. & P. CO. (TWO WOMEN), 1790 E. 68th St., CLEVELAND, 0. 





SPORTSMANS FRIEND 


A Guarantee Against Rust 


The best gun oil ever known. 
Cleanesttocarry. Absolutelyodor- 4 
less, All sporting goods and ¢ 
hardware + ot vag Leen bot- 
tle (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial 
size, 10c. Don't wait until 
your old bottle of some 
other make is used up, but 
throw that away and buy 


WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. 








4 
=, The DustlessWay 


Fresh, clean and bright 
is the wake of the Bissell 
on carpet or rug. It re- 
moves the dingy dust 
and picks up the litter. 
Brooming is a harsh, 
dusty way to ‘‘clean”’ 
your carpets and raises 
more dust than it gathers. 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


with its easy glide and gentle ac- 
tion of the pure bristle revolving 
brush saves carpets. There is none 
of the harsh scraping of nozzles and 
heavy apparatus, and remember, 
there is no substitute for the actual 
airing and sunning to make a carpet 
sanitary to the very “‘roots.” 
You can get a Bissell from 
your dealer for $2.75 and up. 
Let us mail you the booklet, 
**Easy, Economical, Sani- 
tary Sweeping.’’ 





Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“*We Sweep 
See the World’’ 





Shir ley Comfortable, sensible, 
President. —! seot-loking 


Suspenders 


**Satisfaction or money back’” 
Be sure “SHIRLEY PRESIDENT” is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass, 
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Capsicum 
Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Stop that Cold 


at the Start 
APSICUM “ Vase- 


line,” rubbed well 
4 in, brings overnight 
relief from sore throats 
and colds in the chest. 





Use it for rheumatism 
—gout—anything a | 
| mustard plaster would 
| help. It is better, clean- J) 
| er,easiertoapply,and [| 
\ will not blister the 

skin. Insist on Capsi- 


cum “VASELINE.” §/ 


For free booklet on 
other valuable 
“Vaseline” prepar- 
\ ations address 


:\\ CHESEBROUGH / 
\ MFG. CO. 
x (Consolidated) 
‘21 State Street 
, New York 











For 
Colds 

















TRAINING 
Makes Men 


= Nb 4 
cr FERENCE in training is what 
makes the difference in men’s 


positions. 

The trained man is a part of the busi- 
ness, while the untrained man is only a part 
of the work. 

You can fit yourself to be one of the 
big men with the aid of the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

Wherever you live—no matter how little 
schooling you have had—the I. C. S. can 
give you the knowledge necessary for a 
better position. 

Mark the coupon opposite the occupa- 
tion which most interests you, and mail it 
NOW. ThelI.C. S. will send you without 
obligation on your part, all particulars as to 

how you can train yourself at home in 
your spare time. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Sie come en 
Dn eg ere mnaion sn wa yarh hen 





1 Salesmanship Civil Service ! 

| Electrical Engineer Bookkeeping 

Elec. Lighting Supt. ] Stenography & Typewriting | 

Telephone Expert Window Trimming 

] Architect Show Card Writing | 

Building Contractor § Lettering and Sign Painting 

| Architectural Draftsman Advertising 

Structural Engineer | Commercial [llustratin | 

Conerete Construction Industrial Designing 

] Mechan. Engineer Commercial La | 

Mechanical Draftsman Automobile Runnin 

| ivil Engineer English Branches 
Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming | 
Stationary Engineer | Teacher Spanish 

] Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French 

< Gas Engines Chemirt German 

| 











Name——_—_______ 
Present Occupation 


Street and No. 
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Take Your Home With You 





THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, 








Travel-comfort comes from the ability to 
take home-comfort with you. 


The only way to enjoy the comforts of your 
home in hotel, cafe, restaurant or Summer 
resort is to have served simple, nutritious, 
wholesome foods that you are accustomed 
to eat in your own home. 


You can take your home with you by eating 


fs 


| | 35 Shredded Wheat 


served in the way you have 
it at home—heated in the 
oven to restore its crispness, 
with hot milk and a little 
cream poured over it. 


If you like it with sliced 
peaches or other fresh fruits 
and cream be sure and have 
it served the way you like it. 


Two biscuits, with fresh fruit and 
cream, make a perfect meal for the 
hot Summer days and will supply all 
the strength-giving nutriment needed 
for work or play. 


Shredded Wheat is ready-cooked 


and ready-to-serve 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat Wafer, a 
crisp, wholesome, satisfying snack for lunch- 
eons, picnics or outdoor excursions on land or 
sea. Delicious when toasted in the oven and 
eaten with butter, soft cheese or marmalade. 


Made only by 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 























oT sara mamas 
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TIFFANY & GO. 

























TIFFANY & CO, ARE STRICTLY RETAILERS 
AND IMPORT AND MANUFACTURE ONLY FOR 
THEIR OWN TRADE AND THEY NEVER SELL 
THEIR MERCHANDISE THROUGH AGENTS OR 
OTHER DEALERS 


JEWELRY DIAMONDS PEARLS 
SILVER WATCHES CLOCKS 
STATIONERY 


TIFFANY & CoS MAIL ORDER DEPART: 
MENT IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Fret AVENUE & 37 STREET 
New York 
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b&- 33 MILLION STRONG 


MMMM 
Who can tell what the distribution of 33 million 
watches has meant to society ? 

Ym1ES For 21 years the Ingersoll has done its work of 
of the upbuilding—an army that has given time an added 
World are value and helped civilization to measure its work. 
1 - Ie gave to the world an accurate, reliable time- 
n Y a piece—priceless when measured by service—yet 
Fraction priced at a single dollar. 
of ‘the A GUARANTEED Ingersoll watch is yours 
Ingersoll for 2 dollar bill. 
—the origin ollar Watc : 
ay ee ae 
The MIDGET—a model for women and girls 


The JUNIOR—a small thin model watch 
The WRIST WATCH—for men and women 


Send for the Ingersoll booklet. ‘‘Pointers”—it’s free. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 29 Ashland Bldg., New York 
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